JACK WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN 


When Jack Prosser wins the pools he packs up his job 
as a house-painter and sets himself up in business- 
For his wife, Beatrice, there ib a new house and fur- 
nishings; for Moyra, his daughter, a lavish wedding 
when she marries her well-bred but seedy boy-friend; 
and for his son, Barry, the sports car of which he has 
always dreamed. But by winning a fortune the 
Prossers are brought up against the responsibilities 
of being rich, the difficulties of adjusting themselves 
to a life that is totally alien to them. How should 
Beatrice adapt herself to a maid whose social position 
is higher than her own.^ To a son-in-law who works 
as a waiter but spends his week-ends with sociali te 
friends? To her daughter whose grammar school 
education has already loosened the ties with her own 
family? And, not least, to her husband who proves 
incapable of rising l* the opportunities of his new 
position. 

The background of Jack Would be a Gentle^ 
man is the contemporary s ^cial scene in which 
millions of Britons make their weekly attempt to win 
a fortune, and its central theme the effect on a humble 
family who succeed in doing so. 
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‘D’yer think Fm bloody well made of mone 3 ^^* jack Prosser 
stared angrily at hib wife, then at his children and finally at 
the veneered television squatting on the television table. His 
wife, Beatrice, drew her long lips tightly together 9nd with 
her back to him opened up the ironing board, taking care 
that the broken stryt on the stand was safely wedged. She 
plugged in tlie iron and stood it on its end while she sorted 
out the bundle of damp, creased clothes. 

‘You nagged for us to ’ave the telly,’ Jack said, ‘and now 
we’ve finished payin’ for it you wants another.’ 

‘I won’t argue,’ thought Beatrice. She wetted the tip of her 
forefinger against her tongue and dabbed it precisely on to 
the flat of the iron where the saliva fizzled and disappeared, 
leaving a brownish smudge momentarily on the metal. 

‘I’m not arguing, Jack,’ she said, beginning to iron. ‘We’ve 
been over all this before. I only said the new ones are much 
better.’ 

The shirt on the board was designed for a stiff collar 
although Jack never wore a collar on weekdays, unlike 
Beatrice’s father who had been a draper and worn a fresh, 
stiff collar every day. Jack was a house-painter and she had 
always regretted that he didn’t wear a suit, collar and tie like 
any self-respecting tradesman. 

‘Never content,’ Jack went on. ‘Ever since it come into 
the ’ouse I ’ardly ’ad your company for an evenin’. On’y the 
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other day old Fred up The Crown says "e ain’t seen you for 
God knows ’ow many months. Just so long as you can sit 
’ere gapin’ at that little screen . - 

His son, Barry, looked up from a paper-backed Western 
and said, ‘That’s what Mum’s on about, Dad. The little 
screen.’ 

T’m only suggesting,’ Beatrice said, unable to maintain 
her aloofness, ‘iliat now we’ve paid for the tec-vee we change 
it for one a little more up to date.’ 

‘Change!’ said Jack. ‘It would be a change if we wasn’t 
payin’ off on somethin’. First it’s the ’Oover, then the fridge, 
now the telly. Why not ’ave a new car an’ a washin’ mad line 
— the ’ole bleedin’ lot?’ 

‘And why not?’ snapped Beatrice. ‘People do ’ave those 
things and no better off than us, neither. And please, let’s 
not ’ave any more swearing. Just remember Moyra’s in the 
room.’ She slid the arm of her daughter’s blouse over the 
sleeve board and performed a series of small, swift movements 
with the point of the iron. The tone of her voice changed. 
‘ Pretty blouse, this, Moy. You wearing it tonight?’ 

‘ [ may do,’ Moyra answered. She was practising her short- 
hand at the table among the debris of the tea things, dirty 
cups, a slice of peach left swimming in the bowl, pie-crust 
and pickle on the patterned plate edges. ‘ But I might not go.’ 

‘Not go?’ said Beatrice. ‘I thought you’d beeh looking 
forward to it all week.’ 

‘Well, my exam comes first, doesn’t it?’ Her parents’ 
efforts to keep her at grammar school and now at the technical 
college had produced in Moyra a strong sense of duty. * Any- 
way, 1 never said 1 warn t going, I only said I might not.’ 

‘A dance would do you the world of good,’ Beatrice urged. 
‘You need taking out of yourself, doesn’t she, Jack?’ 

She s not one to go fritterin’ money,’ said Jack; ‘If the 
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girl wants to get on with ’er studyin’, good luck to ’er, I say/ 

‘Well, Tm goin’ to the flicks, anyway/ Barr}" stood up and 
flung his book on to the settee. He was a stockily built, blond 
boy with a ruddy complexion. He walked towards the door, 
saying, * Leave me out some sandwiches, Mum. I may be late.’ 

‘You can do the same for me,’ Jack said. ‘I’m goin’ out to 
post me pools, an’ straight on to the pub.’ 

‘Can I ’ave the car then?’ 

‘Okay,’ Jack agreed, without much interest, ‘but pay for 
your own petrol Lhis time.’ 

‘Drive carefully, Barry,’ said Beatrice automatically. 

Their car was a pre-war Ford, tinny and upright, re- 
painted maroon by Jack last summer. 

‘And don’t go fillin’ it up with all your friends, neither,’ 
Jack said. ‘It’s not meant to ’old more than four, remember. 
It was you what broke the rear spring last time.’ 

‘Pity they didn’t break it up altogether,’ Beatrice inter- 
rupted sharply, ‘ then we could’ve put the insurance down on 
a new one.’ 

‘Don’t kid yourself,’ retorted Jack, ‘if this one breaks we 
won’t ’ave one at all,’ Shoit, balding, aggravated, he went 
over to Moyra’s chair and watched her proudly as she guided 
the pencil over the lines on the sht>rthand pad. His beige 
braces divided him into three sizeable sections of blue-striped 
shirt, and the metal stud hanging on the open collar weighted 
the neck-band dow n to one side, exposing a tufting of ginger 
hair. He rested a strong, blunt-fingered hand on his daughter’s 
shoulder. ‘Don’t overdo it, Moy. You go an’ enjoy yerself/ 

‘I expect I will. I’ll just finish this exercise, then I’ll change.’ 

‘That’s right.’ She was a hard-working girl, properly 
educated, with certificates to prove it. Clever and pretty 
Moyra was. He looked across at his wife’s thin back bending 
and straightening over the ironing. Each creak of the board 
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was like a complaint. ‘Poor old Beat/ he thought. It didn’t 
seem twenty years ago that she’d been like Moyra, always 
thin, but that was what he liked, couldn’t go for those blousy 
women. She’d been a proper sport in the old days, ready for 
an evening out or a party. Smashing parties they’d had with 
beer and the old gramophone. Now she was never satisfied, 
nothing was posh enough for her. His anger returned. All 
she wanted was the telly, day in, day out. Well, she’d watch 
it on her own. If The Crown wasn’t good enough for her she 
needn’t expect his company. 

‘If no-one’s seein’ you 'ome,’ he said to Moyra, ‘you’d 
better give me a tinkle at the pub before closin’ time, and I’ll 
come up and fetch yer. Don’t like a young girl to be out 
alone at night.’ 

‘Thanks.’ Moyra began to pack her books away. T think 
I will wear that blouse if it’s ready, Mum.’ 

‘’Bye, all,’ Jack said. He added sarcastically, ‘You can 
drop me at the end of the street, Barry, if it ain’t too much out 
of yer way.’ 

Left alone with her mother, Moyra said anxiously, ‘You 
don’t mind being on your own, do you.^* 

‘Too bad if I do, isn’t it,’ answered Beatrice, not looking 
round. 

Moyra went over to her mother’s side and played with the 
iron-flex. T shouldn’t take all Dad says to heart.’ 

‘ A nice fool I’d be if I did,’ Beatrice said. ‘ Go on, Moy, 
take your blouse and make yourself beautiful.’ 

Moyra climbed the stairs to her room. It was the smallest 
of the three bedrooms in tlieir semi-detached house, but 
newly decorated, a surprise present from her parents for 
passing her Advanced Level. She’d come back from a holiday 
with her aunt in Bristol and found that the old furniture had 
been moved into Barry’s room and that there was a new 
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white- wood bedroom suite in its place. Dad had done the walls 
Mvith a smashing contemporary paper and Mum had made 
curtains with a pattern so nearly the same as the wallpaper 
you could hardly tell the difference. The suite was on the 
H.P. of course, and it was awful knowing Mum and Dad 
were still paying out on it. Still, the room was so perfect she 
wasn’t going to spoil it by thinking about that. On the 
mantelpiece she had put her three green-glass elephants and 
the little tiger, her mascot, which sat on her desk in examina- 
tions. Diagonally, over the bed, she had hung three postcard 
pictures of the ballet, framed with white and gold speckled 
wood. 

Moyra took her permanently pleated skirt out of the ward- 
robe. It was dreadful the way Mum and Dad went on at each 
other all the time. Of course she could see why. Mum was 
sort of pulled down by Dad. She’d had a better background. 
Dad never bothered, he hadn’t any ambition, though he was 
pleased when things turned out well, like her going to the 
tech. It had been Mum’s nagging that had got her there, and 
yet now Dad boasted about it as if it had been what he wanted 
all along. Moyra slipped her arms into tl^e blouse and fastened 
the pearl buttons, stepped into her skirt and clipped on the 
edelweiss ear-rings that came from a pen friend in Switzer- 
land. She hated leaving Mum on her own, but w^hat could 
she do.^ She couldn’t stay in every night, and Barry was 
always out with his friends, and Dad at The Crown. And 
when there was a dance at the tech it seemed dreadful not to 
go. They were such fun, and you never knew who you might 
meet. It wasn’t just the same crowed, students came from the 
art school, and tickets were sold in the town. Until recently 
Moyra had gone to the dances with a class mate. It was 
pleas^ter to go with someone, because it precluded those 
miserable moments spent sitting on the metal and canvas 
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chairs arranged along the wall, tr>dng to look as if you were 
interested in the dancers. Now the girl was engaged and 
Moyra went on her own. It wasn’t as nice, but there was 
such a feeling of excitement tlyit in retrospect, even if she had 
spent most of the evening on a chair, she felt she’d had quite 
a good time. 

This particular evening she arrived when the dance had 
already begun. As she walked along the corridors of the 
newly-built college building the strip lighting in its copper- 
coloured shields made the concrete floors sparkle. On either 
side the lecture rooms were locked for the night, but through 
the large glass windows she could see the stacked chairs and 
diagrams still on the sliding blackboards. Faintly she could 
hear the music of an old time medley. 

Moyra left her coat in the cloakroom and carefully combed 
her hair. 

‘Hallo, Moyra,’ said the girl at the next mirror, putting her 
compact into a petersliam handbag. T’m so fed up. Ronnie’s 
tagged on. I met him on the bus.’ 

For a moment Moyra envied the girls whose escorts were 
waiting for them in the lobby outside. Then she went by 
herself to the hall, usually a bleak barn of a place, and edged 
her way past the platform, buffeted by the dancers and 
nearly deafened by a military twostep. The chairs were all 
taken and probably would be until the summons of a Paul 
Jones. She stood by a fire extinguisher underneath a loud- 
speaker. The military twostep, always popular, received 
frantic applause and Benny Goldman and his Quartet bounced 
into an encore. The dancers panted off again in straggling 
formation. 

Moyra remained partnerless until the supper interval, and 
still alone took her place in the queue creeping towards the 
sausage rolls and iced cakes. Having eaten, she returned to 
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the hall again, where the drummer and the pianist were 
beating out rhythms to a dozen or so couples. Beside the 
fire extinguisher, on the floor space she had almost come to 
regard as her own, stood a thin young man with an aquiline 
nose and receding chin. Moyra had observed him at dances 
before, and had admired his clothes and bearing. He was a 
^.ut above the usual crowd, he had class. You could see he 
wasn’t a scholarship student. In fact she was almost certain 
that he wasn’t a student at all, for she had never seen him about 
tlje college at any otl er time. He was watching Moyra as she 
crossed to the line of chairs. A moment after she had sat 
down he came across to her. 

‘I say,’ he said, smiling, ‘I’m absolutely lost here. I’ve been 
left stranded and I don’t know a soul. Would you like to dance.^’ 

‘Thank you,’ Moyra said, brightening, T’d love to.’ 

Not long after Moyra had left the house, Beatrice put away 
the ironing, cleared the table and went into the small kitchen 
to make herself a fresh pot of tea which she took back with 
her into the lounge. She didn't have a front room that was 
never used. She had a lounge and a dining-room, and what 
in the neighbouring houses was a back scullery Beatrice used 
as a kitchen. 

She put the tea-tray down on the little telly-trolley dial 
Barry had made with a do-it-yourself kit and switched on the 
set. It was wonderful what you learned from the tee-vee. 
You never stopped learning from it, Paris variety right in 
your own home, quiz games, politicians ha^^ ing arguments. 
It was a pity Jack didn’t feel the same way about it. At one 
time, wdien thev were young, they had enjoyed doing things 
together. They’d had parties, gone to dances and to pubs, 
although Beatrice had always hoped that the dances would 
become more select and the pubs fade out altogether. 
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Twenty years ago she had thought she could make some- 
thing of Jack. It hadn’t mattered his being a house-painter 
at that age, they’d put a bit aside each week so that in a few 
years he’d be able to start xp on his own. The war was to 
blame really, all those years away. And he hadn’t even 
become a Corporal, No ambition, that was Jack’s trouble. 
When the war finished he’d been content just to rub along. 

The sound came on a full minute before the vision. 
Beatrice settled back and poured a cup of tea, listening to the 
music. Funny how one only had the radio in the old days, 
she couldn’t imagine it now. The small rectangle of light in 
the centre of the screen widened and the picture came into 
focus. At the same moment the door bell rang. Beatrice 
clicked her tongue in annoyance, got up and went through 
the hall to open the door. It was her neighbour, Betty 
Evans. 

T saw Jack going off, Beat,’ she said, ‘and as there’s a 
good show on the telly 1 thought you might like to come in. 
Wally W'on’t be back till late.’ 

T’ve just switched on,* answ'ered Beatrice, ‘so now you’re 
here you might as well watch it with me.’ 

She turned and led the way into the lounge. She certainly 
wasn’t going next door. She didn’t care for Betty, young 
and flighty and always in those tight trousers. 

Mrs Evans sat down in the chair Beatrice had pulled up 
for herself and Beatrice fetched another cup. 

T saw Barry driving off with his Dad,’ said Betty sipping 
her tea and watching a juggler on the small screen. ‘Doesn’t 
come over so well on a twelve-inch, does, it Beat.^’ 

Beatrice ignored both remarks, so Mrs Evans went on, 
‘Barry gone down The Crown too, then.^’ 

‘No, ’e ’asn’t,’ said Beatrice sharply. ‘*E’s gone to the 
pictures and Moyra’s up at the college dance.’ 
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‘Fancy them leaving you all on your own. You’d think 
one of them would stay and keep you company.’ 

‘It’s a relief to be on my own sometimes/ said Beatrice 
pointedly. ‘I’m quite ’appy watching the tee-vee.’ 

The juggler had finished his act and the comedian com- 
pere was announcing tu o well-known dancers. 

‘A great honour,’ he said reverently, composing his features 
into serious lines. ‘Ladies and gentlemen, we present the 
famous Black Swan Variations from Swan LakeJ 

‘I love dancing,’ Beatrice said, as the ballerina and her 
partner entered. ‘ Imagine being able to stay up on your toes 
like that. Bet.’ 

‘Takes some doing,’ agreed Mrs Evans grudgingly. 

‘Just look at ’er whirling,’ Beatrice said as the camera 
moved suddenly from the dancers’ faces to a pair of disem- 
bodied feet. ‘They say it’s a ’ard life, though.’ 

‘Too much like work for me,’ said Mrs Evans. *Any 
more tea, dear?’ 

As they drank their second cups Beatrice became in- 
creasingly irritated by Mrs Evans who had kicked oflF her 
high-lieeled shoes and curled her feet under her in the chair. 
Her remark about the size of the television screen still rankled, 
especially as there’d been that argument with Jack earlier on. 
Beatrice felt conscious of the general shabbiness of the room 
and was sure that Betty was mentally criticising the old- 
fashioned furniture. The Evanses had everything new and 
contemporary, a large telly and radiogram combined, a lovely 
walnut cocktail cabinet in their lounge, and a new car. 
Beatrice did not like Wally Evans, but you had to hand it 
to him. He’d built it all up from nothing. He had ambition 
and push. Back in South Wales he'd been a grocer’s assis- 
tant. Then, after the war, he’d invested his gratuity in a small 
van and taken the goods from door to door. He’d met Betty 
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at a holiday camp, married her and brought his business south. 
Now he’d two mobile shops and his latest idea was to open 
a self-service place in the town. 

Beatrice sighed as the prc^ramme ended. She hadn’t 
really been able to enjoy it with Betty there. It was a relief 
when she said, ‘1 think I’ll get back now. Beat. There’s some- 
thing I want to see on LT.V. Like to come over? We’ll have 
a little spot of gin and orange before Wally comes.’ 

‘No, thanks,’ said Beatrice. T’vegot some mending to do.’ 
She saw Betty to the door, then went back and sat down as 
the announcer said, ‘ . . . . bring you number five in our 
series, “Focus on Farming”,’ 

Beatrice watched for a few minutes, then switched off and 
took out her mending. She looked up at the clock. Nine 
twenty-five. Jack w^ould be home in just over an hour. 

Barry and the gang met outside the cinema and joined the 
queue for tlie two and tens. As usual the boys outnumbered 
the girls, and Barry didn’t have a girl, which was quite a 
relief, because he considered necking a waste of time. Either 
you took a girl out in a big way, drinks, posh restaurant, the 
lot, and it led up to one thing, or you left them alone. His 
opinion was theoretical. He’d never had the money to lash 
out properly. It was his ambition to own a sports car and 
he saved most of his wages and all his tips from the garage 
where he worked towards buying one — not a new one, of 
course, but you could get smashing little second-hand specials 
for a couple of hundred. He had seventy pounds in the Post 
Office, and had intended buying the car on the H.P., but 
Dad wouldn’t let him, said he could do what he pleased after 
he was twenty-one, but he wasn’t going to be responsible 
for Barry’s debts. He had enough of his own. 

Inside the cinema Barry settled back in his seat, tucked his 
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feet into the interstice of the empty seat in front of him and 
lit a cigarette. 

To a soft whirring of electrical motors the looped curtains 
moved back and revealed the cinema screen glowing deep 
blue. A swing tune on a gramophone record suddenly blared 
out and the auditorium lights dimmed halfway. Barry 
whistled the tune quietly and watched a pair of ornate doors 
projected onto the screen. They opened to expose a woman’s 
archly smiling face turning slowly, and a caption, Maurice 
for your Permanent, Whole Head^ 21 /-. 

Barry enjoyed every part of a cinema programme, but to- 
night he especially enjoyed the main feature, a musical with a 
predominantly teen-age cast. As the dancers and singers 
jerked frenziedly to the convulsive rhythms, Barry and the 
rest of the gang mouthed the words of the songs and tapped 
out the beat on the arms of the seats and on the floor. 

The majority of the audience was teen-age tc#o, and 
occasionally, from another part of the cinema, there would 
be a shout from some youngster, the fashionable phrase of 
the moment, transient as the songs themselves, revealing 
more by its tone than in the banality of the words the pleasure 
of participation. 

Barry never quite lost himself sufficiently to shout out, but 
at the end of a number he would look along the row, and in 
the reflected glare of the screen he would grin his approval. 
The three and a quarter hours passed rapidly for him. Slightly 
red-eyed from the smoky atmosphere he strolled along the 
rust and grey carpet to the foyer with its shuttered sweet- 
kiosk and empty ticket-offices. The commissionaire hooked 
back all the swing glass doors so that a cold blast of air blew 
in from the street, while the manager stood by one of the 
exits and supervised the departure of his patrons. There had 
been reports from other districts of hooliganism at the 
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showing of this particular film. He wasn’t having any of that 
and for this week he had engaged three or four extra attendants 
to cope with disturbances. But the crowd was orderly enough, 
althougli one or two jigged haj pily on the pavement outside 
while admirers clapped in unison. 

Heedless of his father's warning about the springs, Barry 
crammed five of the gang into the tiny Ford, Colin packed 
the others into his twcnty-3^ear-old M.G., and they had a 
race to the Rio Bar. By accelerating quickly away from one 
set of traffic lights and passing a second a moment before 
they changed, Barry managed to beat Colin, which was 
pretty good, considering Colin was in a sports car. 

The Rio was packed at this time of evening, full of teen- 
agers like themselves and one or two older men dressed 
youthfully in jeans. They had forsaken their old liunting 
ground of public houses and now sought their prey under a 
bamboo ceiling, amidst plants, pottery, animal skins and 
plastic. A chrome trolley with trays of cakes was being 
manoeuvred between the crowds and the tables by a long- 
haired blonde. Behind the counter tlie owner, a middle-aged 
Jewish business man in a transparent nylon shin, sweated as 
he pulled on the handles of the Espresso machine. Astutely 
he had equipped the juke box in the corner with recordings 
from the film Barry and the gang had just seen, and as Barry 
gave his order to the blonde — ‘Five cappucinos and a glass 
of milk, please’ — so a group of youths rocked in unison to 
tlie self-same tunes sung by the self-same artistes. 

At twelve the Rio closed, and once again the gang divided, 
this time into smaller groups. There were noisy goodnights 
and tentative arrangements to follow the film to a neigh- 
bouring town next week. Barry gave a lift home to a boy and 
a girl who lived near to him, and in contrast to the rowdy, 
singing, crushed little carful on the way to the Rio Bar, Barry 
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sat alone at the wheel, slightly intolerant of the sounds of 
fumbling, whispering and giggling from the back seat, al- 
though considerately he drove more slowly, and kept his 
eyes averted from the rear-view mirror. 

Jack Prosser stood at the corner of the street and watched 
the car accelerating in the direction of the cinema. When it 
had disappeared behind the elaborately flowered mound in 
the centre of the roundabout, he walked back a few yards in 
the direction from which he had come in order to post his 
pools. This ritual accomplished he hurried on to The Crown. 
A few years ago it had still retained its solid Edwardian bar 
and proliferation of mirrors engraved with advertisements 
for various brands of beer. There had been an elaborate 
wpoden screen dividing the public from the saloon bar, and a 
tiny cubicle reserved for ladies only. The atmosphere had 
been warm, all brown and gilt and glazing, and then the pub, 
which had been a tree House, had been bought by a large 
brewery. The mirrors had gone, and the mahogany, and the 
elaborate plaster ceiling, and in their place was a lot of cream 
paint and modern lamps sucking out from the walls, each of 
which w^as cCAcred with a wallpaper of different design — 
pale green with a white star pattern, and stripes, and ivy 
twining up a trellis. The ceiling nad been painted maroon 
and there were two large, ornate chandeliers made of wrought 
iron and bits of Perspex, and hanging baskets of ferns and 
artificial flowers. And there was a television. 

Jack did not really like The Crown, but Beatrice thought it 
more refined than the other pubs, cleaner and with a nicer 
type of clientele. Although for the last year Jack had been 
going on his own, he kept to the routine because he hated 
changes. Anyway, when you considered it, a pub was a pub, 
friendly, with a smell of beer, and the barmaid drew his pint 
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of mild as soon as she saw him pushing open the swing door. 
The television, which might otherwise have inveigled Beatrice, 
was only switched on for sports programmes. There was a 
fight on tonight, a coloured boy and a kid from Stepney. 
The other regulars were watching and made room for Jack 
as he came over to them, and the barmaid slid his pint across 
the glass top of the bar. 

" ’Alio, Mr. Prosser,’ she said. 

‘Evenin’, Jack,* said somebody else. 

‘’Ow goes it, Jack boy?’ asked Fred Walker. 

As usual he was with Renee, the demanding manageress 
of the hand laundry. F red was unhappily married, and lived 
an open double life which did nothing to lighten his existence. 
He’d confided gloomily to Jack he’d give anything to make 
the break, but Renee would never let him go. 

‘Evenin’, all,’ said Jack expansively, relaxed. Here he could 
hold his own, discuss the local football team, tell a dirty joke, 
forget that the people next door had a new car. 

‘ Sixth round,’ explained Fred, putting him into the picture. 
‘Never thought the boy’d get this far.’ 

‘’Ow you can watch two fellows bashin’ each other, I don’t 
know,’ said Renee. 

‘ Well, what do you like, Renee? ’ asked Fred winking at Jack. 

‘I’m not failin’ for that one.’ Renee’s nail-varnished hand 
rested plumply above the fleur-de-lys under the glass top of 
the bar. 

‘You got me wrong, girl- I'm serious. What’s your 
fancy on the telly?’ 

‘Well, I like a nice play, I must say.’ 

‘Women do,’ said Jack morosely. He turned and watched 
the tiny figures moving back and forth across the screen like 
some ritualistic insect dance. The bell rang and the figures 
went to their corners, then die face of the announcer loomed 
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large, saying that’s where they must leave the Albert Hall, 
and the next programme would be variety. Fred leaned for- 
ward and switched off. 

‘Always the bloomin’ same,’ he grumbled, ‘breakin’ off 
right in the middle. It beats me why they can’t stay till the 
end of a fight.’ He looked at Jack. ‘Drink up,’ he said, ‘this 
one’s on me.’ 

Jack drained his glass. ‘I’ll ’ave an ’alf this time, then, 
Fred. I better go easy or Beat’ll be on at me.’ 

When Moyra woke on Saturday morning she at once had 
a sense of excitement. The sun made her patterned^ curtains 
almost transparent and the bright geometrical shapes seemed 
to have lost their colour. She lay in bed, warm, comfortable, 
and happy, her eyes half closed. This afternoon James was 
coming down from London especially to see her. 

Since she had met him at the dance Moyra had thought 
about him all the time. At college she had found it impossible 
to concentrate on grammalogues and abbreviations and when 
the class had to type in rhythm to those hateful galloping 
tunes on the gramophone Jie kept missing the beats. 

James was a marvellous person; it was fascinating to talk 
to him, he knew about so many things. He’d travelled a lot 
and actually lived in France for a year, learning about 
wines. He had once taken a holiday course at the tech on 
Spanish, because, he said, in his work you had to have some 
idea of European languages. Now he was manager of a 
terribly smart restaurant in London, where film stars and 
writers and even Dukes had dinner, ‘What can he see in 
me.^’ Moyra asked herself, ‘I’m so ordinary.’ She couldn’t 
get over her luck in meeting him, it was only chance that his 
evening off had coincided with the dance. ‘And just to think,’ 
she said to herself, ‘that I nearly stayed at home.’ 
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She went downstairs to breakfast, where Barry sat alone 
at the dining-room table, reading Motor Sport. He looked 
up as she came in. 

‘You doin’ anythin’ this afternoon?’ he asked. 

Moyra sat down on one of the leather-seated, Jacobean- 
type chairs and helped herself to a slice of bread and butter. 

‘Yes I am. Why.^* She stretched out her hand for the 
marmalade pot and Barry pushed it towards her across the 
plastic tablecloth. 

‘You got a date then.^’ 

‘You know I have,’ she said impatiently. ‘I told you, the 
boy I met on Wednesday.’ 

Barry folded his magazine. ‘I just thought you might like 
to come skatin’ with us.’ 

‘Who’s us?’ asked Moyra disinterestedly. 

‘Oh, Colin and Rosalie and some of the others. Why not 
bring your boy friend?’ 

‘No, thank you.* Moyra was horrified. She didn’t want 
James to meet her family — not yet^ anyway. Besides, Rosalie 
was awfully common. She worked at the dyers and cleaners 
next to the tech, and once Moyra had seen her, all made up, 
sitting in the shop window invisibly-mending nylons with 
a little hook. And roller skating ! It was so unsophisticated. 

‘All right then,’ said Barry. ‘You don’t ’a\e to. We won’t 
play gooseberry. Anyway, what’s this bloke of yours do?’ 

‘He manages a restaurant in London,’ Moyra said, sound- 
ing as proud as she felt. 

‘Classy bod then?’ 

Moyra answered defensively, ‘He’s awfully nice No 
swank at all.’ 

Barry made a non-committal face, and looked up as 
Beatrice came into the room. ‘’Alio, Mum. Coin’ shoppin*?* 

*I thought I’d go early,’ Beatrice said. ‘The town gets 
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crowded on a Saturday if you leave tt late.' Her hair was 
tied in a scarf, and she wore a shabby coat and knitted gloves. 
Moyra suddenly saw her mother as James might see her for 
the first time, and she felt ashamed of herself If James 
couldn't accept her as she was, then he needn’t waste his 
efforts. But at the same time she knew she was not going to 
bring him home as she’d brought her other boy friends. She 
couldn't help wondering what James’s mother was like. 
She’d be beautifully spoken, of course, as James was. Moyra 
visualised his clearly defined features slightly softened and 
transplanted on to a woman’s face. Suppose- -it was silly 
of her to think like this, but she couldn’t help it, she always 
did, with every boy sJic met — just suppose she and James 
fell in love and wanted to marry. She wouldn’t be able to 
stop her mother and James’s mother getting together then. 

‘I’d better be pushin’,’ Barry said, standing up. He looked 
surprisingly tidy in his working clothes, the high-necked 
sweater and woin overalls with a white insignia on the breast 
pocket. ‘I may be a bit late ’ome. We got several repair jobs 
to get finished today,’ 

‘I’ll keep your dinner \ . then,’ Beatrice said. ‘We’ll ’ave 
it prompt to give Moy plenty of time to change.’ She picked 
up her shopping basket again. round a bit for me, 

Moyra, an’ do the veg, I got a puc iing to make when I get 
back.’ 

Moyra nodded, glad of anything to make the morning pass. 

It was a wonderful afternoon and evening. 

Moyra met James at the station ..nd they had taken a bus 
out of the town to a place called Vv'hitehill, a local beauty 
spot, and gone for a long walk along lanes and through a 
pinewood. It was a late autumn day, and the sun still shone, 
so that they were often confronted by patches of bronze light, 
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wherever there was a gap in the trees. When they emerged 
into the village which bordered the wood, they both felt 
exhilarated and ready for tea. They had this in a cramped 
‘olde worlde’ tea-room, with tiny tables and chairs, beams, 
and a plethora of beaten brassware, jugs, kettles, horse- 
brasses, and jelly-moulds, suspended from the ceiling and 
hanging on the walls. While they ate their buttered scones 
and she self-consciously poured the tea, Moyra glanced at 
James, covertly admiring his hound’s-tooth check suit and 
green tu^eed tie. He was very romantic-looking, she thought, 
with his sensitive mouth and slightly hollowed cheeks. His 
thin nose made him look very aristocratic, almost like a Duke, 
and his hands were slender with long fingernails, only the 
effect was spoilt because the first two fingers of the right hand 
were yellow with tobacco stain. 

‘What would you like to do this evening?’ he asked her as 
he paid the bill. ‘ Shall we go to a film? * 

‘I’d love to.’ Moyra took her nylon gloves out of her 
handbag and put them on, her pale pink varnish visible 
through the finger tips. She had dressed with great care and 
her mother had helped her. Though neither of them had 
voiced it they both had the thought that Moyra must look 
ladylike so that James shouldn’t be reminded of the social 
gap between them. 

They caught the bus back and went straight into the 
cinema without queueing. Halfway through the film James 
put his arm along the back of her seat and let his hand rest 
lightly on her shoulder. His other hand held a cigarette 
continually, but he turned his head away from her each time 
he exhaled. Moyra had to control herself from trembling. 
She felt certain she was falling in love. 

At half-past ten, when the film ended, he took her to the 
Central Hotel for ham sandwiches and coffee. 
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‘My train doesn’t go for ages/ James said, ‘I’ll take you 
home.’ 

‘Oh no,’ thought Moyra. How could she walk him past 
the pig bin at the top of the street? 

‘Please don’t bother/ she said, ‘I’m sure you don’t really 
want to.’ 

‘Yes I do/ James answered, smiling. ‘I’ll see if I can find 
a taxi.’ 

In the large old funereal Wolseley James again put his arm 
across her shoulders and this time she leaned against him, 
wondering witli shortened breath whether he would kiss her 
goodnight. As the cab turned into the street she^hoped 
James wasn’t taking too much notice of the kind of houses 
they were passing. And when they stopped and he began 
counting the fare she said with unconcealed anxiety, ‘Aren’t 
you going to go back to the station in it?’ 

‘No/ James said, ‘I’d like a walk. I’ve got time,’ He 
added without any undertones, ‘This one’s yours, is it?’ and 
indicated their awful yellow brick villa. 

Moyra nodded. How could she prevent him now from 
coming with her to the froixt door? How terrible if she had 
to ask him in. 

‘It looks as if you’ve got a party c .1/ he said. 

She looked at the house properly for the first time and saw 
that the lounge window was open at the top and that the 
curtains were undrawn. The room was packed with people. 
She could see Barry and Rosalie and Dad’s friend, Fred 
Walker, with a glass of beer in his hand. 

T don’t know what’s up/ she said, ‘we don’t usually have 
company.’ 

James opened the gate for her and they walked up the path. 
Barry saw them and she heard him call out, ‘There’s Moy!’ 
and before she had even opened her handbag to take out the 
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key, the door was flung wide by Beatrice, her hair out of 
place, flushed, and wearing her blue woollen dress. For a 
dreadful moment Moyra wondered if this was a deliberate 
plan of her mother’s to impiess James. But Beatrice said 
excitedly: 

‘Bring your friend in for a drink. You’ll never guess, 
Moyra, Dad’s won die pools ! ’ 
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Until now it had been a sunny autumn, prolonging the 
warm days until late October. But on the first Monday of 
November there was fog — a yellow fog that found its way 
insidiously through cracks in the window frames so that 
even the indoor air smelt of mildew and damp. 

Beatrice had awoken long before the alarm clock rang. 
For two nights now she liad scarcely slept. She watched the 
big hand moving on the discoloured clock face and told her- 
self that it was probably only twenty-five quid and she was 
balmy to get eKcited. It’ll be a hundred at the very most, she 
thought. But suppose it wasn’t! Suppose it was a thousand, 
or three thousand, or five. 'We won’t keep she said to 
herself as the hand touched ^uarter past seven and the little 
hammer began to beat the bell. ‘ We’ll have one of those posh 
jobs that make the tea.’ 

Jack stretched out his hand and wid^ his permanently dirty 
thumbnail pushed down the lever. Beatrice knew that it 
wasn’t really dirt, that it w^as paint, that Jack scrubbed his 
hands regularly and at weekends even had a go at them with 
soft soap and turps. But she looked at the offending thumb- 
nail with distaste as it lay on the blanket, and visualised her 
husband with w ell-manicured hands. If it w^as seventy-five 
thousand Jack wouldn’t have to pick up another paint brush 
in his life. 

‘Pack it m, girl,’ she said to herself, unconsciously imitating 
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Jack’s voice. ‘You know it won’t be more than fifty, it’s no 
good getting fancy ideas and ending up disappointed.' If it 
was more, though, the first thing she’d do would be to get 
Moyra fixed up with some decent clothes so that she could 
go anywhere with James. James was the sort of son-in-law 
Beatrice dreamed of having. Not that Moyra wasn’t worth 
him, just as she was. You’d have to look a long way to find 
a lovelier nature. Clothes didn’t make a lady. She hoped 
James realised it. 

Jack was waking slowly. His eyes still closed, he began to 
cough, and still coughing he heaved himself up in bed, leaned 
back against the thin oak bedhead and automatically began to 
roll a cigarette from the tin beside him. 

‘It’s foggy,’ Beatrice said. The light in the room was 
thickened and it was strangely quiet outside. 

‘We won’t be able to finish that outside job then,’ Jack 
said. ‘Flippin’ nuisance.’ 

Beatrice got out of bed and crossing to the window held 
back a curtain with one hand. She couldn’t see beyond the 
kerb across the street. ‘Per’aps you won’t *ave to finish any 
jobs much longer,’ she said. 

‘Don’t go getlin’ ideas,’ Jack said firmly, putting his feet 
on to the bedside mat. ‘I’m not stoppin’ me job, not if it’s a 
million.’ 

Beatrice went red. ‘Don’t you want to better yourself.^ Is 
it such a credit being an ’ouse-painter.^ ’ 

‘You know I’m not one for lazin’ about,’ Jack said. ‘I’d 
rot stayin’ at ’ome.’ 

‘You make me sick,’ snapped Beatrice; ‘’oo’s suggesting 
you laze about. ^ You could buy your own business, couldn’t 
you.^’ 

‘’Old on, ’old on,’ said Jack. ‘We don’t know 'ow 
much I got yet, do we.^’ 
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‘It's your attitude, that's what's wrong. It's what's always 
been wrong.' Beatrice poured cold water into the bowl on 
the washstand as she spoke. ‘When we got married you 
were a go-ahead type. I can’t think what changed you. I’ve 
done all I could.' It burst from her, the dissatisfaction which 
for years had expressed itself in nagging Jack, encouraging 
Moyra, hoping for Barry. The sudden possibility of having 
money acted like a catalyst on her ambition for them all. 

‘You don’t want for anythin’,’ Jack defended himself, be- 
wildered by her sudden attack. 

‘Oh yes I do. And so does Moyra and Barry. We could 
all do with a lot we ’aven’t got.’ 

‘A telly the size of a cinema screen I suppose,’ answered 
Jack bitterly. 

‘1 ’aven’t ’ad a new coat for three years.’ 

‘You could’ve done,’ said Jack. ‘I never tried to stop 
you.’ 

‘We ’ad Moyra to put through school. Or ’ave you for- 
got?’ 

‘Perhaps she’s right,' thought Jack wearily. But he’d 
always treated her proper. Oidn’t she have his wage packet 
without him opening it? All he ever bought for himself was 
a few beers. Hadn’t he paid out on a fridge for her, and a 
telly? She could have rides in the ca-, she’d only got to say 
the word. 

‘Look ’ere. Beat,’ he said, ‘before we starts ’avin* a row 
let’s wait an’ see if there’s somethin’ to row about.’ 

He turned his back on her and started to dress. 

Barry walked out of the repair shop and across to the 
petrol pumps where his employer stood, a small stout figure 
in overalls and blue beret. 

‘I’ve finished that timin’ chain, Mr Craig,’ he said. 
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‘You might as well push off home and have some dinner 
then.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Barry, ‘I’ll go an’ clean up.’ He went into 
the small washroom, climbed out of his overalls, washed his 
hands and dried them on the roller towel. Then he pulled 
down his shirt-sleeves and buttoned the cuffs. If you owned 
a garage like Mr Craig, he thought, seeing that in spite of his 
overall there was a grease mark on his shirt, you didn’t do 
the dirty work yourself. You got someone like Barry to 
do it for you. That was what he really wanted, to have his 
own garage, to pick and choose the jobs he’d do, to have it 
easy in fact. He’d like to specialize in tuning racing engines, 
not to bother with all the dull routine of servicing family 
cars. And tiiere’d be a cute little blonde secretary in his office. 
He saw himself preparing a stable of sleek sports machines for 
a famous racing driver, attending all the big sports meetings, 
perhaps even dnving himself. Whatever you did it was no 
use unless you were in the big time 

Barry walked out into the bleak little forecourt of the 
garage. Mr Craig had gone into the office and the pale 
yellow glow of the electric bulb made an ineffectual square of 
light in the fog. 

T’m jus’ goin’,’ Barry said. He hesitated. ‘I been wonder- 
in’, as a matter of interest, about ’ow much it would cost to 
set up a garage.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Craig, looking up from the receipts litter- 
ing his small, metal desk, ‘it’s difficult to say, Barry. It all 
depends how big, and where, and whether you’re starting 
from scratch, all sorts of things like that.’ 

Barry studied a calendar picture of a nude which was 
hanging on the back of the door, half-hidden by Mr Craig’s 
coat. Then he said, ‘My Dad’s won the pools.’ 

‘Has he now.^’ Mr Craig looked impressed. ‘How much.^’ 



‘'E don’t know yet/ Barry explained. ‘’E’s ’opin’ to ’ear 
today.’ 

His cmpIo\er smiled, ‘And yoiire hoping for a garage.’ 

‘I don’t suppose ’e’ll win that much,’ Ban> said. ‘Would 
you say I knew enouirh to tun me own placc^’ 

‘As long IS yiu’re not contemplating a chain along the 
A40. I should think 3,011 could manage a one-pump joint.’ 
He patted Bair\’s slunilder. ‘But lemcmber what they sa}^* 
“Don’t count 30111 chickens”.’ 

Barry grinned. ‘I’m not. Dad’s just as likely to ’ave Tt on a 
fiver as five thousand.’ But he couldn’t help his feeling of 
exultation lust tliink of it if l^ad had won a packet. SureK'’ 
he could spaie a bit to s^ l his « up in business. Mum would 
be all for it, anw a\. She was aluacs going on about being 
>our own boss ‘Well, -.o long, then,’ he said, putting on his 
\^oollcn glo\e^ ind tucking down th^^ hngci with the hole m 
the top. ‘Sec 30U after dinner.’ He left the oflice and started 
to walk homc- 

The fog bccimc yellower and the ttain slower as it ap- 
proached Paddington. Mo\ra was beginning to think that 
perhap-*, she shoukhi’l have taken tlie da3 off after all. It 
would be awful if ilie fog got re ah bad and she was late 
home, riieie was no dnccl way of letting Her parents know 
whcic she was, only by ’phoning Mrs Evans or Barry at w oik, 
and she didn’t want 10 do either. In the ordinar) way Mo^ra 
would hue told her mother that she was going to spend the 
day with James She knew that in the event Beatrice would 
even condone the absence fiom the she it hand class. But she 
didn’t want her mother to get ideas, to push and plan and 
spoil everything. It had been really embanassing the way slie 
had hovered round James on Saturday night, trying to make 
him dunk gin and orange when he’d said at least four times 
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he preferred beer. But on the whole it hadn^t been quite as 
ghastly as she’d anticipated in the nightmarish moment when 
James had crossed the front step into the hall, and hung his 
fawn corduroy cap next to Dad’s check one on the stand. 

In the lounge Mr Evans had been sitting at the upright 
piano, playing Knees Up Mother Brown, Dad and Fred 
Walker had rolled up their trousers to their knees, and still 
holding their beer glasses were doing a dreadfully vulgar 
dance. James had behaved perfectly. He hadn’t shown his 
real feelings and when, at the end, Dad and Fred sat down 
heavily and gulped their beer, James had joined in the 
applause. 

Her mother had saved the situation by asking Wally to 
play a Welsh song, and he’d obliged with There s a Welcome 
in the Hillside^ singing the words in a thin, Gaelic tenor. Later 
Barry had fetched his gramophone, and they’d danced. 
James’s casual manner — he stooped slightly and held her 
loosely, scarcely bothering to guide her — made Wally’s and 
Betty’s fancy footwork look like showing-off. He had had to 
leave at twelve to catch the last train to London and Moyra 
had gone to the gate with him to see him off. He had put his 
hand on her shoulder and kissed her cheek, the peak of his cap 
brushing her forehead. 

‘How about spending Monday in town with me?’ he asked. 
She’d said yes, she’d love to, without hesitation, forgetting 
in her excitement that Monday was a working day. It was like 
a dream that he w'anted to see her again after meeting the 
family. Of course, if Dad had really won a great deal of 
money she wouldn’t have this sense of inferiority. It was 
silly of her, because James obviously didn’t mind about her 
background. But if they lived in a decent house and had new 
furniture she knew she wouldn’t be so self-conscious. No 
matter what people said, money made all the difference 
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— you had better things, made better friends, learned better 
ways. 

As the train drew slowly into the station, she caught sight 
of James standing on the platform, trying anxiously to see into 
each compartment as it passed. As soon as she had climbed 
down and they had greeted one another, James took Moyra’s 
hand and led her along the platform and through the barrier 
to the buffet. Still holding her by the hand — she stood slightly 
behind him now because the lane by the self-service counter 
was too narrow to allow them to be side by side — he put two 
buns and butters and two cups of coffee on to an oxidized 
metal tray. Then he carried it to a table near to the glass 
doors and they sat down. Through the dirty glass the arriving 
and departing passengers ambled, staggered, shuffled, hurried 
to and fro, occasionally intersected by snaking lines of bag- 
gage trucks. It seemed to take place in silence until the swing 
doors were pushed open and for a brief moment or two all 
conversation was drowned by the clatter and hiss and whistling 
of the station. 

On the table in front of them were a full ashtray and three 
used cups. 

‘Miss,’ James called out m an authoritative voice to the girl 
in a gaping overall, ‘would you m \d clearing this debris.' 
She came over, put the cups on to her trolley, emptied the 
ashtray carelessly into a rubbish receptacle and flapped a damp 
cloth across the table’s plastic surface. 

‘That’s better,’ said James. ‘My God, anyone would think 
she hadn’t been paid to do the job.’ 

‘I’d never have the nerve to do tha..’ Moyra said admiringly, 
‘call anyone over, 1 mean.’ 

‘Never be intimidated by them.’ James seemed to have 
forgotten that Moyra wasn’t the same class as he was and it 
rather pleased her. After all, if she hadn’t gone to grammar 
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school, had stayed on at the comprehensive, she might even 
have been a waitress herself. Barry was only a garage hand. 

‘By the way,* James said, ‘when I asked you to come up 
today rd forgotten I was on lunch duty.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ Moyra tried not to look disappointed. ‘ Shall I meet 
you afterwards then?’ 

‘Good heavens no!’ James put the last piece of bun in his 
mouth — it was a piece with sugar on it which he had been 
saving on the side of his plate. ‘ Unless you’d rather, of course. 
I thought you might come along and have }'our lunch there 
and wait for me.’ 

‘I’d love to come,’ said Moyra. It showed he wasn’t 
ashamed of her if he could take her to his restaurant. ‘ Are you 
allowed to invite your friends?’ 

‘Well, actually no,’ James said, ‘but it’s all frightfully in- 
formal. Anyway, the big boss is a^ay. T don’t know if I told 
you but he’s quite a noise in the film world, runs the restau- 
rant as a hobby.’ 

‘As long as you won’t get into trouble,’ Moyra said. ‘I 
could easily meet }Ou after you finish.’ 

‘Shouldn’t dream of n,’ said James, smiling at her. ‘Be- 
sides, 1 want } 0 u with me.’ 

The restaurant w'as in Knightsbriclge and called Les Trois 
Soldats. The v\ alls were decorated with enormous bl(;wn-up 
photographs of three young soldiers — cleaning their kit, on 
parade, in military action, and doing P.T. Abov'c the narrow 
bar hung all kinds of soldiers’ hats, from a furry bearskin to a 
rather shabby beret. The ceiling was scarlet and so were the 
chair seats and curtains. Everything else was black and 
white, including the salt and pepper pots v liich were simply 
enormous, as big as milk jugs. Moyra had never been any- 
where like it in her life. She was astonished that it w^as so 
small and cramped, that there were no table-cloths and napkins 
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and that instead of frock-coated waiters there were only boys 
in scarlet sweaters and tight black jeans. As she and James 
entered the boys were slicing long French loaves, setting out 
cheet>es and filling black butter pots. 

‘ 'Alio, chcri,’ said one wfith a foreign accent. For a moment 
Moyra thought he must be addressing her, but James said, 
‘Hallo, Henri, how are the bookings going.^’ 

‘Lo^ ely, darling,’ ansv^ered I lenri, ‘ four fours and six twos. 
The lei rmc ’as not rome 7o I ’ave sent Nicki Jo'^ n for eet.’ 

‘Good oh!’ James helped Moyra off with her coat and 
took off his ow'n. He was wearing a scarlet sweater too. 
‘Henii, I want }ou to meet Moyra.’ 

^ Enchant Henri brought his cspadrillcs smartly together 
and kissed Mo^ra’a hand. 

‘And this IS Gino.’ James indicated the waiter who stood 
behind the bar cutting bread. He gave a slow smile, and 
Moyra thought she’d never seen a man with such a beautiful 
face. He leally ought to have been a girl, she told lierself. 

‘Now come and sit down.’ James pulled out a metal chair 
Irom tlie table directly beneadi the bar. ‘What would you 
like to drink.^ Sherry Vermouth.^ I'm afraid we haven’t a 
licence ior spirits.’ 

‘Oil am thing/ Moyra said, m wanting to ask for the 
wrong dunk. ‘Whatt/er you thiniv.’ 

‘A dry slierry for mademoiselle,’ James ordered, and turn- 
ing to Moy la he added, ‘Perhaps you won’t like it, but its 
the correct thing to stimulate your palate.’ 

Moyra had two glasses of sherry before the restaurant 
opened and customers began to in for lunch. Slie was 

hungry, but James had told her theie was no point in her 
eating before half-past one, unless she wanted to sit for hours 
over coffee. He had had his lunch at Moyra’s table with Henri 
and Gino and a girl wdio worked in the kitchen. The meal 
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had looked simply delicious, steaks and salads and wine and 
ice-cream with an exotic sauce. James had told the others 
about Moyra’s father winning the pools, and they had said 
how wonderful it was. 

‘Has he heard anything further?’ James asked. 

Moyra shook her head. ‘I expect he’ll know soon, but it 
may not be much.’ 

‘What will you do wiz ze money?* asked Henri. ‘You 
will go to Paris, yes? And buy some vonderful clozes. You 
must buy only from Balmain. *E ees my favourite.’ 

‘I don’t know about Paris, but I’ll certainly get myself a 
new outfit.* Moyra felt slightly out of her depth. She would 
never have thought of going to Paris to buy French clothes. 
But she liked the boys very much, and the girl, who wore 
green woollen stockings and a lot of eye make-up. She hadn’t 
met many foreigners before, and these were all so gay and 
good-looking. When the customers arrived and the boys 
were waiting on them she was surprised how friendly they 
were, calling some people by their Christian names, laughing 
and joking and taking the orders casually. James stood by the 
door, welcoming people and showing them to their tables. 
‘It’s not as easy as it looks,’ he told her, during a lull, ‘you 
have to be frightfully careful which people you seat next to 
which.’ 

Promptly at half-past one Gino came to Moyra’s table and 
handed her the menu, and Henri brought her a glass of white 
wine. She ordered chicken, because she wasn’t sure what the 
other dishes were, and when Gino gave it to her, with fried 
potatoes and out-of-season vegetables, she thought she had 
never tasted anything so beautifully cooked. She’d always 
believed restaurant food was awful. From her own experience 
one never felt full and the plates were cold. Her mother 
often said tlie Central Hotel was the only place she’d pay 
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good money to eat in and she'd rather have her own cooking 
any time, except for the rest it gave her. 

At last James came across and told her that if she was 
ready, he was, he had only to count the takings. Following 
his directions she went upstairs to the staff cloakroom to tidy 
herself and fetch her coat. The cloakroom was painted pale 
pink and there was a bath with pink soap and a pink sponge 
on the side. Photographs of film stars had been pasted on to 
the door and varnished over. Moyra saw her coat hanging 
on a hook next to a shabby, red velvet one with a marabou 
collar, which she thought must belong to the girl with the 
green stockings, although it looked years old. 

By the time she came downstaiis again the last customer 
had left and James was waiting for her. It w^as still foggy and 
cold but the sherry and the food and the white wine had made 
her inwardly warm and she felt elevated and not herself. She 
walked with James along Knightsbridge tow^ards the Under- 
ground station, holding his arm in a proprietary manner. 

Jack stood in what had once been the best bedroom, pre- 
paring the walls foi a sm. )th cream finish. The house had 
been empty for a long time, but now it had been cheaply 
bought for conversion into maison< nes. Jack's heart wasn't 
in his work tliis morning. Downstairs the workmen were 
knocking out the old f replaces and putting in modern tiled 
ones. Jack, although used to incessant hammering, found it 
was getting on his nerves. He would be glad when the tea 
break came. There was a sudden lull. 

‘There’s a bloke down ’ere want^ yer, Jack,’ the carpenter 
called up the stairs. 

Slowly Jack put down his tools. He was almost overcome 
by fear. He walked to the door and had to steady himself on 
the jamb before he was able to face going downstairs. But 
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the pools man had reached the landing; already and advanced 
towards him smiling, his hand outstretched. 

‘Mr Jack Prosser^’ he isked. 

‘Thdfs me,’ Jack answered, his tongue dry. 

‘I called at your house. Mi Prosser, but there was no reply. 
A neighbour told me wheie to md \ou.’ 

‘ Fhat’d be Bctt},' thought Jack. 

‘We leceived your telegram, and your results have been 
checked.’ 

Jack was aware of the faces of his workmates githered 
round, gaping with curiosity ‘J sent it after seem’ the telly 
Saturday ,’ he said, as if he ni eded to make excuses for himself. 
He shifted his e}es from the mm’s eyes and fastened them 
instead on his little mousticlu *’Ow much is it, Sii^’ 

The pools mail drew off one leather glove and wrung 
Jack’s hand enthusiastic til} ‘Not a bad sum, Mr Prosser. 
You’ve w on fift} tlious ind pounds ’ 

The lamps had been left on in the hope of illuminating the 
fog, but as Beatrice kft behind each old-fashioned lamp-post 
It was se\eril \aids before she w is able to chstern the next 
one Slic 1 icln’l been able to resist going to tht sllop^ in spite 
of the wcathci oi th it it was Mond i} , cold me it ind w ashinir- 
dav. 1 here was ne\ci any need to go out on Mond ns. 

Jack hid told her cm no account to tilk about the win. 
‘We don’t want to look a pack of fools,’ he said, ‘an’ for all 
we knows it was an eas} week.’ 

But Beiince couldn’t see there was any harm in tJUng 
people. It w as the most exeitmg thing that had ever happened 
m her life. Goodne^ss knows little enough ever happened out 
of the ordinar}. SIk"* )ust felt she’d like to see the trades- 
people’s faces chmge when they realised she mieht be spend- 
ing a bit more in future. Oh yes, she didn’t doubt there’d 
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be a different attitude when the news got round that the 
Prossers were m the money. She thought how she would 
en)oy shopping for Christmas this year. She could choose 
anv tuikey she fancied instead of making do with pork or 
chicken or waiting until the tuikeys went cheap on the 
twenty-fourth Come to tlimkof it though, why shouldn’t they 
have Christmas dimmer at the Ccntial HoteP She’d heard it was 
smashing there, crackers and ever^ thing if you paid the price. 
And Christmas ’v^as never a holiday for her, slaving in the 
kitchen and washing up afterwards while the others slept or 
plaved games Her onl^ break all afternoon was when she 
sat down to listen to tile Queen. 

She had reached the bottom of the hill and the row of small 
shops faced hei, the windows In but the doors closed against 
the fog. She wasn’t cert un whit she had come to buy, and 
she crossed to the butcher’s tnmg to think of somethinc that 
would do foi tci tomorrow ind wouldn’t lca\c her too short 
of cish. 

‘Mornin’, Mrs P.,’ said Alf, the butcher. ‘What can I do 
> ou foT ^ ’ 

Be mice Slid, ‘’Ave yon got a nice chicken for me, Alf.^* 

‘Doin’ yourself pioud,’ Alf said, taking one from the 
windows ‘Someone ’avin’ « jiithda}^’ 

‘Not exactlv,’ Bcatiice put her shopping bag on the metal 
shelf in front of the counter and drc\ in the corners of her 
mouth as if v^asn’t going to clivul e an), dung. 

‘You wants a ro isici I take it,’ said Alt. ‘What’s the 
secret^ 1 knew there was somethin’ up when I didn’t see >our 
old man at The C rown last night. Someone remembered you 
m their wilP’ 

‘No,’ said Beatrice, ‘not a will, exactly.’ She prodded the 
chicken whose pink head lolled on the scratched wood. ‘As 
a matter of fact, A.lf, we’ve ’ad some luck on the pools.’ 
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*0n the pools, eh?’ said Alt 'Won a bit myself last 
month.’ 

'Did you?’ Beatrice was taken aback. ‘You nerer said 
anything.* 

‘Well, what’s ten quid? I onto ’ad an ’undred on the treble 
chance. Shall I get this fellow drawn for you?’ He held the 
chicken up by its neck. 

‘I’ve changed my mind,’ said Beatrice sharply. ‘It doesn’t 
look fresh to me.’ 

‘It’s Monday,’ Alf excused himself. ‘You knows yourself 
we’ve on’y got what’s kep’ over the weekend.’ 

‘Give me a pound of sausages,’ said Beatrice. ‘Better make 
it pork, and maybe I’ll be in for a chicken later in the week.’ 

‘Righteo.’ Alf slapped them on to a square of paper and 
dexterously wrapped it o\er. ‘Pay me, if you don’t mind. 
No-one in the desk this mornin’.* He took the exact money 
from her and went into the brown-painted kiosk to register 
it in the till. 

She walked slowly back up the hill, wheezing slightly from 
the effort and the fog. She crossed the silent road to her own 
street, passing the landmarks no longer part of a familiar 
scene, but isolated objects, the pigbin, the letterbox, the paper 
shop. 

As she put her hand on the front gate she heard footsteps 
coming towards her and after a moment she saw it was Jack. 
It gave her a turn. 

‘What’s ’appened?’ she said. ‘Something wrong?’ 

‘Beat,’ he said, as he came up to her. His face looked 
drawn and he put his hand on her arm. ‘The man come to 
find me. I bin sent ’ome for the day.’ 

‘What man? What’s wrong?’ She gripped his hand tightly, 
she didn’t understand. 

‘From the pools,’ he said, unsmiling. Somehow it had 
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come as a shock to him, too, almost as if it had been bad 
news. 

'Go on,’ she said, making an effort to sound cheerful. 
'Tell us the worst.’ She could tell by his face that it wasn’t 
a fortune. 

'It’s fifty thousand nicker,’ he said. 

Beatrice thought she was going to cry and couldn’t answer 
him. Jack moved his arm and put it round her shoulders. 

'I’ve only got sausages for tea,’ she managed to say at last. 
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‘Congratulations, Mrs Prosser,’ said Mr Teal, the pools 
investigator. ‘How does it feel to be a rich woman?’ For the 
last forty minutes he had been checking up on the authenticity 
of Jack’s claim, comparing handwriting, postal order counter- 
foil, the copy of the correct forecasts. He had taken a state- 
ment, too, on Jack’s personal circumstances, how long he’d 
been a client of the pools company, his method of filling in 
the coupons and the details attendant on the filling of this 
particular coupon, the day he’d done it, the time he’d posted it. 

As Beatrice came into the room, wearing the dress that had 
hitherto been her best, Mr Teal leapt to his feet and moved a 
chair towards her. 

‘You men finished your business?’ she asked. 

‘Hardly business, Mrs Prosser, just routine,’ Mr Teal 
assured her. 

Jack leaned back in his chair and Beatrice noticed that he 
was still wearing his carpet slippers although she had re- 
minded him to take them off before Mr Teal came. 

‘No-one’d get far tryin’ on any funny business with these 
blokes,’ Jack said. ‘You’ve no idea the things I ’ad to sign.’ 

‘We can't take any chances,’ Mr Teal said with a laugh, 
‘not one, let alone a treble chance.’ His patter and technique 
were those of the well-trained representative. 

‘Mr Teal was in the C.I.D.,’ Jack added. ‘Take care of 
everythin’, don’t they?’ 
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‘All our investigators are ex-C.LD/ Mr Teal brushed up 
the left side of his moustache with his little finger. He 
launched into a recitation. ‘ Of course it makes no difference 
to our profits whether the big win goes to an honest investor 
or to a crook. But this is public money we’re dealing with. . . 

‘Oh, we quite understand that, Mr Teal,* interrupted 
Beatrice. She had not sat down on the chair he offered her, 
and going to the door said, ‘You’ll ’ave a cup of tea with us 
before you go, won’t you?* 

‘You can’t get rid of me that easily. There are a number of 
things to discuss. But I won’t deny a cup of tea would be wel- 
come.’ 

‘Excuse me then,’ said Beatrice. ‘I’ll just pop into the 
kitchen and put the kettle on.’ 

When she had gone Mr Tea! turned confidentially to Jack 
again. ‘Now, Mr Prosser, you put a cross in the “no pub- 
licity” square. How about changing your mind?’ 

‘No ’ope there, I’m afraid,’ said Jack. ‘It ain’t me that 
minds, but the wife’s set on it. Says the tradespeople are kow- 
towin’ to ’er already an’ she don’t want no more pesterin’. 
She don’t want to *ave to keen savin’ no.’ 

‘Let me put our point of view,' said Mr Teal persuasively. 
‘You see, the firm likes the public to know these big wins are 
genuine.’ 

Jack considered his reply, rolling a cigarette and licking the 
paper down before answering. ‘We don’t w'ant it all over the 
papers, do we?’ he said. ‘Our photos an’ all.’ 

‘Why not discuss it with Mrs Prosser again,’ Mr Teal 
suggested. ‘Explain to your good lady that it would help us, 
and after all, we deserve a little help, don’i we? We’ve helped 
you.’ He laughed and brushed up his moustache. 

‘I can tell you now, the answ^er’s “no” . . .’ Jack was 
beginning, when Beatrice returned with the tea things 
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arranged on the best tray which had a picture made of butter- 
flies’ wings under the glass base. She put it down on the 
table, and taking off the cosy, poured tea for them all. 

‘Yours must be a very interesting job, Mr Teal,* she said 
conversationally, ‘spreading ’appiness wherever you go.* 

‘Although I’ve never won a penny I must say I get a kick 
out of it.’ He opened his smart brief case and put a little 
booklet on the tray beside the teapot. ‘I want you to read 
this, Mrs Prosser, and Mr Prosser too, of course. You’ll find 
it useful.’ 

‘Safe Investment,’ Beatrice read aloud. ‘What is it, Mr 
Teal?’ 

‘It’s part of our service in helping you to spend wisely,’ 
said Mr Teal. ‘ One of our advisers will be visiting you soon 
— unless you don’t wish it — and he’ll discuss more fully the 
things mentioned here, investment, insurance, banking. . . .’ 

‘We’ve always used the Post Office,’ put in Beatrice doubt- 
fully. 

‘I’ve never *eld with banks,’ Jack felt an urge to assen 
himself. Anyone would think it wasn’t his money. Who’d 
won it, that’s what he wanted to know? 

‘Our expert will help to straighten all that out,’ said Mr 
Teal, draining his cup. 

‘We’re most grateful for everything,* Beatrice said, trying 
to atone for Jack’s bad manners. ‘We want to do the best 
for ourselves as I’m sure you’ll appreciate.’ 

‘You don’t want to make mistakes.’ Mr Teal began gather- 
ing together his sheaf of pamphlets and brochures. ‘Let’s 
face it, it isn’t likely you’ll win fifty thousand again.’ He 
closed the lock on his brief-case with a snap and stood up. 
‘Well, I’ve played my little part. As I said, you’ll be hearing 
from one of our financial advisers shortly, and please remem- 
ber,’ he smiled at them both, ‘anything you want to know 
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about finance, building, investment — ^anything like that at 
all, just let us know. Our service doesn’t end with handing 
you the cheque.* He shook hands with them, smiling all the 
time, and Beatrice showed him to the door. On the step he 
paused. ‘The best of luck,* he said. 

‘We’ve *ad that, already, ’aven’t we?’ said Beatrice. 
‘Thanks again, Mr Teal.* 

She watched him walk down the narrow cinder path. 

‘Now ’ere’s a bit about buyin* ’ouses,’ said Beatrice. She 
was nearing the end of Mr Teal’s booklet on investment. ‘It 
says ’ere, Most people like to own their own *ouse. I gives 
them a pride of ownership and a feeling of possession that is good 
and satifyingy * 

‘I’d like to remind you,’ Jack pointed out, ‘that you’ve 
owned this ’ouse for the last five years.* 

‘You don’t expect me to be proud of this dump,’ Beatrice 
retorted, ‘in this street.’ 

‘Well, get it straight now,’ said Jack. ‘ We ain’t movin’. 
This is big enough for us and I don’t want the up’eaval. I’ve 
no objection to smartenin’ place up a bit an’ buying all 
the gadgets. But we’re stayin’ put.’ 

Beatrice stood up and walked to ^he door. She always 
liked to argue standing up. She was faller than Jack and it 
put him at a disadvantage even when he wasn’t sitting down. 
When she spoke again her voice was high and demanding. 
In the past it had been raised against his laziness, his selfish- 
ness, their lack of money. But now they were rich and it 
didn’t seem to be making any difference. 

‘Listen to me. Jack Prosser,’ she said, ‘you owe it to your 
children. You’ve won the money, but you might as w'ell not 
'ave if we’re going on as we are. You don’t treat it serious, 
you won’t even talk about using a bank, even when Mr Teal 
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told you *ow important it is.’ She suddenly burst into tears. 
‘When you went and added up your points last Saturday I 
thought it was all going to be different for us. I might ’ave 
known nothing would change you.’ 

‘For Christ’s sake shut up, Beat,’ Jack said — they hadn’t 
had a minute’s peace since that know-all Teal arrived — ‘an* 
I’ll buy an ’ouse an’ any flippin’ thing you want.’ It was 
funny that it wasn’t until after he had uttered the words that 
Jack realised he could in fact do so. 

‘An* of course we’ll be buyin’ an ’ouse/ said Jack to the 
bank manager. 

The pools adviser, a second Mr Teal, had come and gone, 
leaving Jack with a solicitor, an accountant and an insurance 
broker. He had even made this appoiniment with the bank 
manager, and now Jack faced him across the desk in a small 
buff office as high as it was wide. 

Jack resented the bank manager as he resented the adviser, 
the solicitor, the accountant and the insurance broker. These 
pools people seemed to think all their winners were half- 
baked. He knew how to handle his own money. He spoke 
of house buying in a lordly manner. 

‘You want to be careful with property,’ said the bank 
manager. He was a tall, kind man with glasses. ‘There are 
an awful lot of sharks in the business. You don’t want to be 
let in for heavy repairs.’ 

Jack gave a short laugh. ‘No-one’ll ’ave me over that. 
That’s my owm line of trade, there’s nothin’ I don’t know 
about ’ouses. I know what to look for an’ I’m not makin’ 
the mistake of goin’ in for new property either. I w^ant solid 
foundations and ’igh-class material. Nothin’ under fifty years. 
They knew *ow to build then.’ 

‘How^ much are you thinking of spending on it.^’ asked the 
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bank manager. ‘Don’t forget that your upkeep will increase 
with the size of your household.’ 

‘About four or five thousand/ Jack said. Their own house 
had cost less dian half of that. 

‘ That’s a wise decision,’ said the bank manager reassuringly. 
‘You don’t want anything grand. Are you keeping on with 
your present job?’ 

What did he mean, grand? That was grand, wasn’t it, or 
did he expect him to buy a bleeding palace? 

‘I may go in for me own business,’ he answered shortly. 
What else did he want to know? Christ, they were a nosey 
lot. 

‘Again I don’t wish to sound depressing, but do be careful 
of people out to get their hands on your winnings. Discuss 
it with your solicitor, or myself, before taking any steps you 
may regret later.’ 

‘You don’t give me credit for much sense,’ said Jack. 

‘You must forgive me.’ The bank manager offered Jack a 
cigarette and took one himself. ‘I only want to help you. 
What I really intended to ask you was whether or not you’d 
like us to invest some of you»' capital.’ He went on to explain 
about stocks and shares and shareholders, dividends and 
interest, about the advantage of preference shares over ordin- 
ary shares, the pros and cons for gih edged and industrial, 
bank and insurance shares and debentures. Jack tried to 
follow, then gave up. He felt helpless and angry. All those 
long words. It was probably quite simple if it explained 
properly by someone who wasn’t trying to sound so bloody 
clever. Why couldn’t he just put the money in the bank and 
draw it out when he wanted? He undei stood about the in- 
surance for the kids and Beat, that was common-sense, you 
liad to provide. But this lark, it was proper stupid. 

‘So think it over and let me know what you decide,’ the 
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bank manager stood up, ‘and we will be happy to do all we 
can for you/ 

‘I’ll do that,’ said Jack. Decide what? ‘Thanks for seein’ 
me an’ explainin’.’ 

‘Any time,’ the bank manager said, shaking Jack by the 
hand. ‘We’re glad to have you banking with us. Banks like 
to have good customers, just as shops do, you know.’ 

So that was it, was it! Jack walked out through the busy 
bank and into the street. 

Beatrice opened the oven door to baste the chicken they 
were going to have for dinner. If she wanted to, she could 
have a chicken every day of the week. She still couldn’t get 
used to the idea that all their worries were over, that there 
was no longer the need to economise and save and deny 
themselves so many things. Yet apart from buying a new 
dress and forgoing the usual Sunday joint in favour of this 
chicken Beatrice had spent no more than she had done in the 
past. It would seem more real after today she supposed, with 
Jack at home all the time. He had worked his week’s notice, 
and tomorrow his life of leisure began. ‘And mine of having 
him in my way,’ she added to herself. She couldn’t pretend 
that the prospect of having Jack at home appealed to her. 
She drained the cabbage, made the gravy and started to dish 
up, calling out to Moyra to come and give her a hand. 

As soon as they were settled in the dining-room, the fuss 
of carving and handing the plates over, Jack put his elbows on 
the table and leaning forward, said, ‘I want you two kids to 
take the week off,’ 

‘Oh Jack, ’ow can they do that?’ Beatrice said at once. 
‘Barry could lose ’is job slaying aw^ay, and you know Moyra 
’as to keep up with the class.’ 

‘I don’t care if Barry do lose ’is job,’ Jack retorted, ‘an’ 
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Moyra don’t ’ave to study to earn a livin’ no more. I’ve settled 
money on ’er.’ His tone was belligerent but self-satisfied. 
*One week at ’ome won’t ’urt either of ’em, I’ll see Mr Craig 
meself, an’ Moyra’s teacher if I ’ave to.’ 

‘What do you want us ’ome for, anyway. Dad?’ Barry 
asked, pleased at the prospect of a week away from work. 

‘I’ll tell you,’ said Jack. ‘We’ve got some spendin’ to do. 
We’re goin’ to buy an ’ouse to kick off* with, an’ all that goes 
with it. An’ Moy’s goin* to ’ave somethin’ decent to wear 
an’ I’m goin* to get Barry ’is car.’ 

Barry couldn’t believe his ears. With a whistling noise he 
expelled the air between his teeth. ‘ Cor, Dad,’ h^ said, 
‘ thanks.’ 

‘Don’t go gettin’ ideas,’ Jack warned him, ‘I’m not lettin’ 
you ’ave anythin’ too ’igli class to start with. You’ve got to 
prove yourself first. But if you keeps out of trouble for six 
months you can swop for somethin’ really ’ot in the spring.’ 

‘Where are we going to look for a house, Dad?’ Moyra 
asked. 

‘Ask yer mother. It’s ’er choke.’ Jack was enjoying being 
benefactor. 

‘Well, I do rather fancy Upton Park.’ Beatrice named a 
genteel, residential area of the town. 

‘Oh yes, Upton Park voulcl be marvellous,’ said Moyra. 
She visualised the avenues, the select detached house with 
gravelled drives and wrought iron gates. 

‘We’ll go to see the agents in the mornin’,’ Jack promised. 
‘Can’t say I won’t miss the old place though ’ 

‘Well, I shan’t for one,’ said Beatrice. ‘What's there to 
miss? A pokey little ’ouse and those common Evanses next 
door.’ 

‘Upton Park’s dead,’ said Barry scornfully. ‘It’s like a 
morgue after ’alf-past nine.’ 
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•Well, you’re goin* to *ave to get to like it. Your mum’s 
set ’er ’eart on it, and she deserves to ’ave what she wants/ 
Jack tucked into his food, pleased with his sentimental tribute. 
It was the sort of talk women liked. He was holding his knife 
low down on the handle and Moyra noticed it. ‘You can give 
me another bit of that bird,* he said, handing his half-full 
plate to her across the table. 

None of them could remember him in sucli a jovial mood. 
After the washing-up had been done and they were drinking 
tea in the lounge, he talked about his insurance policies and 
the banking account. 

‘Glad to ’ave me on their books,* he said. ‘A bank's like 
a shop, you see, Beat, it don’t turn up its nose at a good 
customer. I think I done well by you all, though I says it 
meself. I’ve ’ad you all covered in case I kick the bucket 
sudden. You don’t want to be crippled by death duties like 
you’re always readin’ about. Why should the government 
'ave my winnings.^ It’s stayin’ right ’ere with me family. The 
bank manager was all for me investin’ the lot but I tell you 
this, I’m not puttin’ my money into other blokes’ pockets 
to ’ave them mucking about with it. Let them find their 
own. This is Jack Prosser’s little lot an’ ’e’s goin* to ’ang on 
to it.’ 

As soon as she saw the house Beatrice knew she wanted it 
It was called Arosa and stood back from the road with a horse- 
shoe drive and a little lawn. There was a double garage for 
the cars they were going to buy, four bedrooms, two recep- 
tion and a bathroom with four-foot-six tiling in primrose 
yellow. There was a separate lavatory too, and a modem 
kitchen. Beatrice, Jack and the estate agent stood in the 
larger reception room and stared out of the french windows 
on to the neat garden with box hedges and little paths. 
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'It's been well maintained/ rhapsodised the estate agent, 
‘and laid out by an expert/ 

‘You can see that/ said Beatrice. ‘It’s really beautiful.’ 

‘What I likes is the doors/ Jack said, going across and 
tapping the one that led into the room. ‘Solid oak an* flush 
fittin*.* 

‘No jerry-building here, Mr Prosser, I assure you.* 

‘You don’t *ave to tell me that. I knows a good *ouse when 
I sees it. I’m not ashamed to admit I’m an ’ouse-painter by 
trade.* 

The estate agent turned to Beatrice. ‘How do you feel 
about the property, Mrs Prosser?* 

‘It’s my dream *ouse, honestly/ said Beatrice. ‘I can see 
it in ’ere already with one of those Knowle suites, can’tjyou. 
Jack?’ 

‘That’s your department,’ Jack said indulgently. ‘If you 
wants it you can ’ave it, Beat, no-one’ll stand in your way.’ 

‘I picture the telly by the side of the fireplace over there/ 
Beatrice said, half-closing her eyes, ‘and a cocktail cabinet 
in that alcove with a nice little set of tables at the side. And 
I’d like mushroom carpet throughout.’ 

‘Seems a pity to ’ide the parkey/ Jack ventured. ‘Real top 
quality floorin’. I recognised it the minute I set foot in ’ere.’ 

‘I like the feel of carpet/ Beatrice said. ‘I don’t want no 
bare boards or lino anywhere. Jack, not even in the ’all.’ 

Barry and Moyra, who had been looking at the upstairs 
together, came into the room. 

‘There’s fitted cupboards in all the bedrooms,’ Moyra said, 
‘and a proper airing cupboard in the bathroom.’ 

‘’Ow ’dyer feel about livin’ ’ere?’ asked Jack. 

‘ Oh, it would be marvellous,’ Moyra said. ‘It’s luxurious.* 

‘It’s all right,’ agreed Barry. 

‘We all seem to be of one mind then/ Jack said to the 
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estate agent pompously. ‘Subject to the surveyin’ bein’ 
satisfactory this is the ’ouse for us.’ 

‘I hope you’ll allow us to do the surveying for you,’ said 
the estate agent ingratiatingly. 

‘I’d be very ’appy for you to,’ Jack said. Afterwards he 
told Beatrice, ‘It don’t need no more surveyin’ than I could 
give it meself, but it’s best to keep in with these blokes. You 
never knows when you might want to move. An’ it’s on’y 
for ten quids’ w'orth.* 

‘Oh, I’ll never want to move,’ Beatrice said. ‘It’s got 
such style and ever so comfortable. It’ll be a treat to start 
cooking on that stove.’ 

‘I’ve put our owm little ’ouse on the market,’ Jack said. ‘I 
told the agent I’m ’angin’ on till I get me price.’ 

It seemed to Beatrice that at last Jack was accepting 
responsibility. It had taken money, real money to give him 
the assertiveness and drive he should have had twenty years 
ago. It was easy to see how people accustomed to wealth 
knew how to look after it — and themselves. 

It was Friday before Jack had time to go with Barry to buy 
the car. There’d been a long session with the accountant and 
another with the surveyor, and one day spent in bed with a 
hangover after an evening as host to his ex-workmates. 
Moyra and Beatrice had had their clothes-shopping expedition 
and Beatrice had arrived home in a state of exliilarated ex- 
haustion, close to tears, 

‘I’ve got everything I could wish for,’ she said, ‘I’ve even 
got a fur coat.’ 

She was grateful to Jack now and looked up to him as if 
the money was the result of his hard work and the careful 
investment of his profits, in the way that Wally Evans was 
slowly building up his business and bank balance. Except 
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for a short period just before and just after she had married 
Jack, Beatrice had never been happy. As a child she had had 
strict, elderly parents. She had admired her father but he had 
died when she was fourteen. Two years later the First World 
War began and Beatrice worked in a hospital as a ward maid. 
Her life had always been particularly devoid of joy or gaiety. 
Marrying Jack had been an exciting release, she had been in 
love and imagined a happy and contented future in which 
they would emulate the solidity ot her parents’ home. In- 
stead, once the children were born. Jack went out to the pub 
alone night after night, saying she couldn’t expect him to stick 
around, and there was no point in both of them staying in. 
The Second War had been a struggle on rations and a private’s 
pay, and afterwards Beatrice had concentrated her ambitions 
on Moyra, realising perhaps that it was too late to make any- 
thing of Jack. She had enjoyed the martyrdom she inflicted 
on them all to pay for Moyra’s uniform and books and piano 
lessons. By denying Jack extra beer money, or giving him a 
cheap meal, she was unconsciously paying him back for 
letting her down. Now she knew that all that had been 
missing in their marriage was money. 

She was completely happy at last. She had a house in a 
good-class neighbourhood, new clothes, the prospect of Jack 
working within the harness of his own business, and her 
children provided for. She saw her narriage in its true light, 
as a struggle against giving in to financial strain and letting 
her standards go. If they had had the money ten years before 
they would have been happy ten years earlier. There was 
nothing more to it than that. 

Jack and Barry seldom went out alone together. They had 
gone to an odd football match or two, and there had been a 
single visit to the local theatre when a well-known comedian 
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had starred in a variety bill. Even then Barry had taken 
Beatrice’s place at the last moment because she had a cold. 
Barry was bored by Jack as he was by all adults, and Jack had 
never felt close to his son. With Moyra it was different. Jack 
had wanted a daughter and had been proud to take her out 
from the time she was a little girl with ringlets and fluffy 
cardigans. Barry seemed to live in a world of his own. Jack 
didn’t understand his clothes or his ideas or his way of talking. 
When they left the house on the morning they were to buy the 
car Jack felt as paternal as he had ever done. For the first time 
he was doing something big for Barry and Barry was grateful. 

Sitting next to his father in the old Ford Barry thought 
about his car. He didn’t know how much Dad was going to 
fork out, but he reckoned around four hundred. He could 
always jazz it up a bit with the money he’d saved himself. 
The seventy pounds, which had seemed a fortune before the 
win, had dwindled in Barry’s mind until it appeared as a small 
sum of little importance. If he did one or two things to the 
car he could sell it at a profit in the spring when Dad said he 
could get a new one anyway. Barry visualised himself driving 
a smart roadster around the town. It wouldn’t be the Rio Bar 
but the Domino Club where there were always big cars 
parked until the small hours of the morning. Or maybe he’d 
even drive up to London and go to a real nightclub or two. 

‘This is it,’ said Jack, breaking into Barry’s thoughts, and 
he drew up close to the kerb. 

The car showrooms occupied a comer site and had win- 
dows on to both streets. In the small yard in front of one 
window stood several second-hand cars with the prices and 
necessary deposits marked in whitewash on the windscreens. 
Observing Jack and Barry looking at these vehicles a sales- 
man with a bulbous nose came to the doorway and leaned 
casually against the jamb. 
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‘Anything interest you?* he asked in an accent Jack found 
intimidating. 

‘Fm lookin’ for a car for the boy,’ he said, ‘somethin’ more 
sporty than this lot.’ 

The salesman straightened up at once and said, ‘Fve got 
something inside that will really interest you.’ 

|^?jiThey edged after him round gleaming bumpers to where 
two red sports cars stood side by side at the rear of the shop. 
One was a large four-seater open tourer, the other lower and 
smaller with only two seats. Barry’s face reflected his excite- 
ment as he looked at them. A second salesman moved dis- 
creetly away and with his eye on Barry the first one indicated 
the smaller car and said, ‘How does this appeal to^ou. Sir? 
She’s only had one owner and been works maintained.* 

‘She seems okay on the outside,* said Barry. ‘Mind if I 
look under the bonnet?’ 

‘Look where you like. There’s nothing to hide.’ The 
salesman released the catch and lifted the bonnet, revealing 
the engine. Barry leaned over and inspected the polished 
cylinder head, the twin carburettors, the exhaust system curv- 
ing out like a bunch of bananas. 

‘It looks pretty sound. Can you start ’er up?* 

The salesman swung himself into the small driving seat, 
switched on the ignition and pressed the starter. The engine 
spun and fired and the salesman put his foot down on the 
accelerator so that the showroom was filled with a deafening 
roar. Then he let it idle and as a cloud of blue exhaust smoke 
enveloped them said, ‘ How about a run round the block? ’ 
‘It’s not what I ’ad in mind for ’im,’ Jack said apprehen- 
sively. Things seemed to have been taken out of his hands. 

‘ Can’t 'urt just to ’ave a run in it, Dad.* 

‘You’re under no obligation, Sir, but I can’t do a car like 
this justice without demonstrating how it can go.* 
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*A11 right then/ said Jack, ‘I’ll wait for you ’ere.* 

Barry climbed into the passenger seat and the other sales- 
man came forward and opened one of the big glass doors of 
the showroom and the car edged out into the traffic. They 
turned off into a quiet side street and the salesman accelerated 
rapidly up through the ge<!trs and Barry watched the speedo- 
meter move round the dial until it was past the sixty mark. 

‘Of course I can’t really let her out here/ shouted the 
salesman, ‘but she’s a beautiful little job — though I guess 
we’ll have to convince the old man.* He smiled at Barry, 
then made a rapid and expert change down as they ap- 
proached a crossroads. Barry felt slightly nervous driving 
at such a speed m a built-up area, but the salesman seemed to 
know what he was doing and the car felt very safe. He’d really 
be able to open her up on the way to London. 

When they were back m the showroom they found the 
other salesman talking to Jack. ‘Fast driving doesn’t mean 
unsafe driving,’ he was pointing out with a smile. ‘It’s the 
driver, not the car, which causes the accident.’ 

‘It’s smashin’, Dad/ said Barry as he levered himself out 
of the bucket seat. ‘It really goes but it’s sate too, wonderful 
brakes.’ 

‘Of course,’ put in the first salesman, ‘sports cars are the 
safest vehicles on the road and because of their performance 
they have to be able to stop even better than the average 
family saloon — steeling, road-holding, everything that adds 
up to real safety. I’ll tell you what,’ he said, with audden 
warmth in his voice, ‘I’ll let you have it for fifty less than the 
price marked here. It’ll be my first sale today and I like to 
set the ball rolling.’ 

Barry looked beseechingly at Jack. 

‘Talk It over together,’ the salesman suggested. ‘I’ve made 
you my offer but I don’t want you to feel I’ve pushed you 
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into it/ He moved away a yard or two and talked to his 
colleague* 

‘D’yer really want it?* asked Jack. 

‘It’s the sort of car I dreamed of ownin’/ said Barry. 

Already the salesman was coming back. ‘Reached your 
decision?’ he said. ‘ Come back later in the day if you like. I 
can’t guarantee it’ll still be here — it’s the sort of job that’s 
usually snapped up — but if you like to take the risk . . .’ 

‘1 don’t know what to say/ Jack began. 

‘You can’t disappoint the boy/ the salesman urged. ‘It’s 
a perfect car for a youngster. It’s got spirit. Believe me I see 
plenty of cars in my job and I don’t often have the pleasure of 
handling a machine like this one.’ 

‘It’s a tidy bit more than I’d thought of payin’/ Jack said. 

‘You won’t regret that little extra. You’ll be buying first- 
class machinery instead of something that might let you 
down.’ 

‘I would love it. Dad,* Barry pleaded. ‘I’ve got seventy 
quid of me own I’ll put towards it.’ 

‘Why don’t you put a deposit on it to secure it while you 
decide? ’ 

‘It’d be dreadful if someone else bought it,’ Barry said 
desperately. He Aaa? to have it. Dad couldn’t be so mean, just 
for a few pounds. 

‘I don’t mind doin’ that,’ Jack agreed. 

They left Barry b} the car and went into the office at the 
back of the showroom. The other salesman and a blonde 
typist were sitting on the large desk, drinking cups of tea. 
They moved away immediately, smiling deferentially, the 
salesman offering Jack a chair and the secreury retiring to her 
own small desk and typewriter, 

‘How much would you like to put down?’ the first sales- 
man asked. 



*'Ow much is usual?* said Jack. 

*Will you be buying outright, or in instalments?* 

‘Outright,* answered Jack, ‘but I ’aven't said Fm definitely 
buyin’ it, *ave I?* 

‘Now I can speak privately,* said the salesman confi- 
dentially, ‘I can give you my opinion. The boy won*t go 
wrong with a car like that. Fd let my own son drive it, I can’t 
say more than that, can I?* 

Jack took his cheque book out of his coat pocket, and the 
secretary hurried over to him with a pen. 

‘Why not write it out for the lot,* the salesman persuaded. 
‘The kid’s suffering agonies out there. Fll repeat my offer — 
five fifty. It’s a generous one. It means Fm not making more 
than a few pounds profit on the deal, but I don’t like to see 
the boy disappointed.* 

Jack knew he’d been talked into buying, but he hadn’t the 
powers of argument to refuse. And if Barry wanted it what 
was the point of making him have something else for the sake 
of a couple of hundred? 

‘*Oo do I make me cheque out to?’ he asked. 

‘ Here’s our card,* said the salesman relaxing and becoming 
disinterested. ‘This young lady will make out all the neces- 
sary documents.’ He went out into the showroom and started 
talking to another prospective buyer. 

As Jack and Barry left they heard him say, ‘Only had one 
owner. You won’t go wrong with this little bus.* 

‘And we’ve bought a gorgeous house,* said Moyra. For 
the first time she was visiting James’s small flat near the 
restaurant. It was only two attic rooms, but as he told her, it 
was a good address to have. The shabby furniture belonged 
to the landlady but it was a grand shabbiness, not just cheap 
things which had worn out like the stuff at home. The wing 
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chair was covered with threadbare tapestry and the dis- 
coloured lampshades were real silk. 

‘It’s really got an air,’ Moyra said. ‘I think it’s lovely/ 

This was the third time she had seen James within a week. 
On the previous occasion he had kissed her goodbye at the 
station. Moyra was almost in love with him but she told her- 
self she might be glamorised by his position and breeding. 
His voice was so marvellous to listen to. It had made her 
aware of her own accent. Not that she dropped aitches, or 
anything like that, but James’s was really Oxford and the way 
he put words together was quite different. 

‘Tell me about your family,’ she said, ‘I’ve been talking 
about my Mum and Dad ever since I got here.’-^She was 
sitting at the foot of the wing chair while James, who was 
in it, caressed her hair. ‘You’re always mentioning your 
friends but you never talk about your mother. Are you an 
orphan?’ 

James laughed. ‘Good heavens no! Both my parents are 
alive. But not here, in South Africa.’ 

‘But you’re not South African?’ 

‘It’s a long story, my dear.’ James stopped playing with 
Moyra’s hair to light a cig's^ette, and after he had taken several 
short inhalations and put away his lighter, he went on. ‘ Quite 
romantic really, I suppose. My mother married beneath her 
and Grandfather never forgave her although he coughed up 
quite a sum for them to live out of England. Anyway the 
money went, my father went and mother married again, and 
I was sent back to school in England with Grandfather to 
watch over me. When Mother remarried Grandfather cut 
her out of the will and hence poor little me, through no fault 
of my own. I’m the first member of i ay family to work for a 
living since the year dot.’ 

Moyra admired him more than ever. ‘ I think it’ s marvellous 
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of you to work,’ she said, ‘you’ve studied hard to get where 
you are.’ 

‘I must say I’ve always thought it a pity it had to be my 
mother who diverged from the straight and narrow,’ James 
said. 

‘I think it’s awfully unfair of your grandfather to have a 
down on you.’ Moyra glanced at him sympathetically. 

‘Oh, we never got on,’ said James. ‘He says I take after 
mother too much and I’ll never make good. And I wasn’t 
abrainy enough to go up to Oxford or anything like that. He’s 
cdways refused to finance me. Working at the Soldats^ of 
urse, just about put the lid on it.’ 

‘iWhy on earth should it.^’ she asked hotly, 
few (pi afraid he’s right in a way. I had a ghastly moment a 
with a/eeks ago when one of my old scliool friends came in 
I had girl I used to know. It was all frightfully embarrassing, 
don’t ftto stay upstairs in the office until they’d gone, but I 
‘ Wmink they saw me.’ 

nothir hy did you have to hide.^ ’ said Moyra. ‘ Surely there’s 
‘ wng wiong in working for a living?’ 
sno A^ell, no,’ answered James. ‘God knows, Moyra, I’m not a 
seiPh but that sort of person just wouldn’t understand. You 
if you’ve been to public school and always mixed with 
^hat sort of crowd, and met them at the “Five Hundred” and 
parties and so on, and then they suddenly see you working 
in a restaurant, well, it needs a bit of explaining away.’ 

‘ Surely if you faced them out they’d have to admire you 
for it? / would.’ 

‘I think not,’ said James. ‘Anyhow, that’s the way it is.’ 
‘And your grandfather feels the same?’ 

‘He thinks even worse, my dear, but I never go home now. 
If I want a weekend out of town I stay with the Crawleys in 
Kent.’ 
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‘Who are the Crawleys?* asked Moyra. 

‘I thought everyone knew of the Crawleys,’ said James. 
‘Don’t you ever read the newspapers?’ 

‘I’ve never heard of them,’ Moyra answered honestly. 
‘What do they do?* 

‘It’s not what they do, but who they are* said James. ‘I 
should have thought even you would remember Atalanta, 
she was the deb of her year. They’re my closest friends. I 
have an open invitation to stay with them.’ 

‘When we move into our new house you can stay with us,* 
suggested Moyra daringly. ‘We’ve got a spare room.’ 

‘I’ve been meaning to ask you . . . your father knows 
what he’s doing, doesn’t he? I mean it’s pretty ea^y to lose 
money on property.’ 

‘Oh yes, he really docs know about houses,’ Moyra assured 
him. 

‘The thing is,’ James went on, ‘it’s important to get used 
to the idea of being rich. I haven't a bean, but wiili all due 
respect I’m sure I know how to spend better tlian your father. 
One’s always reading about plumbers and people winning 
thousands and it all seems to go on a glorious beanfeast for 
themselves.’ 

‘Dad’s not like that,’ Moyra said defensively, ‘and anyway, 
I thought the thing was to save, not spend.’ 

‘I didn’t mean it like that,’ said tames. ‘For example, my 
great-grandfather invc'sied half his capital in South American 
railroads which doubled his income in ten years. Even 
property isn’t foolproof, you know, particularly the kind of 
house your father’s just bought. You only v^nt a factory to 
go up nearby, or a council estate, and whoomph, your price 
drops like a bomb.’ 

‘Upton Park’s a lovely district,’ said Moyra. 

‘And did he buy outright? Do you know?’ 
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‘Of course he did. He’s had enough of H.P.’ Moyra felt 
depressed and ignorant. ‘Shouldn’t he have, James?’ 

‘It’s very often wiser to buy as an endowment policy. The 
Crawleys are doing that with Weald House.’ 

‘Well, don’t tell me about it,* Moyra said crossly. ‘Dad 
ought to know what he’s doing. He’s seen enough people 
about it, the bank manager and the pools men and lots of 
others.’ 

‘I’m sure it will be all right then,’ James pacified her. ‘I 
know it's nothing to do with me. Give me a kiss and then 
we’ll go down to the West End for some tea.’ 

‘I’m worn out,* said Beatrice irritably. ‘I’ll be glad when 
we’ve moved in, I can tell you.’ 

Jack turned over in bed beside her. Tt is a bit of a do,’ he 
agreed. ‘ But you don’t regret your choice of furniture. Beat? ’ 

‘It’s all beautiful,’ she said, ‘but I feel if I ’ave to traipse 
round another shop I’ll scream. I got the bedroom suites 
today. I thought we’d take Moyra’ s from ’ere and put it in 
the guest room. I got a second-’and bloke coming to give me 
a price for the rest of the stuff* in the morning.’ For days now 
they had talked of nothing but the house, the furniture and 
their arrangements for the moving. 

‘Well, I saw about gettin’ us a car this afternoon,’ Jack 
said. ‘Fm thinkin’ of settlin’ for a Wolseley, a grey one with 
red up’olstery.’ 

‘’Ow much will that cost?’ she asked. 

‘Near on a thousand, the one I like.’ 

‘Do you know ’ow much I spent on the bedroom suites?’ 

‘Three ’undrcd?’ he guessed. 

‘Three ’undred and thirty. Jack, we’re spending ’undreds 
like we used to spend sixpences only we were more careful 
with them.’ 
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‘It isn’t as if we’re spendin’ money we ’aven’t got/ Jack 
was annoyed with Beatrice for misunderstanding. ‘An’ 
there’s investments and interest an’ all that. There’s quite a 
little bit cornin’ in all the time. That’s what I ’as an accountant 
for. Money makes money as they say.* 

Tf we go on like this we won’t ’ave any left to make with,’ 
said Beatrice* ‘Just ’ow much of the fifty’s gone, Jack.^ Let’s 
tot it up.’ 

Lying in the dark except for a thin line of light where the 
curtains didn’t meet, tliey began to count. 

‘There’s the ’ouse,’ Beatrice said, ‘that was four thousand. 
And Barry’s car six ’undred. The fridge was sixty quid and 
the telly ninety-two. ’Ow much is that?* 

‘Four thousand, seven ’undred and fifty-two.’ 

‘And tlie lounge suite. . . .* The total grew alarmingly, 
clothes, the expenses attendant on moving, the furniture, 
Jack’s insurance policies. 

‘It’s not gone,’ Jack said. ‘You don’t seem to understand 
though I keeps tellin’ you. The cash is all there in things to 
’and.* Bui he felt shaken in spite of his words. Since hav- 
ing the fifty thousand pound cheque he seemed to have 
spent and farmed out a substantial sum. There was still a 
packet left, of course, but it showed you how it could go. 
He’d have to watch it more carefully, he would straight. All 
this investing. He wished he’d had his way and kept it in 
the bank. 

‘I shan’t feel ’appy till you’re in your own business, earn- 
ing,’ Beatrice said. ‘’Ave you thought about it. Jack?’ 

‘ Course I ’ave,’ he lied. Somehow in the flush of buying 
he’d felt his win was a never-ending free supply. ‘But you 
can’t start up jus’ like that. It’s got to be gone into.’ 

‘I ’ope you’re going into it now, then,’ she said flatly. 
‘You’ve ’ad your share of luck getting the money, but you’ve 
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got to ’elp it along/ She was suddenly afraid for them, that 
fundamentally Jack hadn’t changed after all and that he’d 
spend until there was nothing left to spend and then they’d 
drift along on what little came in from all these policies and 
things he kept on about. ‘It’d be worse not ’avmg money 
now, than it was in the firs’- place.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ he said. ‘I’m jus’ bidin’ my time till the 
right thing comes along. I don’t want to throw money down 
the drain, do I.^’ 

Beatrice made a shrugging movement beside him and all 
at once he became av are of her thin body under the flannelette 
nightdress. lie put out his hands to her. 

‘Let’s forget the money, eh, Beat^’ 

She endured his o\ertures for a moment or two, then she 
said, ‘Not tonight, Jack. I’m too woin out from all this rush- 
ing around.’ 

As he turned his back to her Jack thought resentfully, ‘I do 
notliin’ but give in to ’er. What’s she ever done for me.^ She 
takes everythin’ and don’t give in exchange. She’s always ’ad 
’er every ^\him gratified within me means. Now she on’y 
wants me to work again, )us’ so she can be kep’ in luxury.* 
He fell into a disappointed sleep. 
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Beatrice showed the young couple over the house. The girl 
was pregnant, and her coat didn’t meet over a flowered smock. 

Tt’s just what we’ve been looking for, isn’t it, Les?’ she 
said as they returned to the lounge. 

T’m sure you’d find it comfortable,’ Beatrice said. ‘We’ve 
lived ’ere for nearly twenty years.’ 

‘We’ve had a couple of rooms with Les’s mother,’ the girl 
confided, ‘but now I’m expecting we thought we’d go in for 
our own home. It don’t do, living with other folk, however 
fond you are of them. We both agree on it.’ 

‘You couldn’t ’ave a better start,' Beatrice said. ‘I brought 
up two children in this ’ouse,’ 

‘It’d do us nicely,’ Les interrupted impatiently, ‘It’s the 
size we had in mind, and we like the road.’ 

‘It’s a nice road,’ agreed Beatrice. She looked out of the 
bay window on to the street. She’d thought it was nice once. 
‘Before we settle on things definite, you’d be willing to take 
over one or two items, wouldn’t you, curtains and lino and 
suchlike.^ We’re not asking an ’eavy price.’ 

‘It all depends,’ Les began, but the girl said sharply, ‘I’m 
afraid we couldn’t. We can only just put down the deposit. 
You know how it is these days. We’re paying off on the 
furniture.’ 

‘I don’t know that my ’usband’ll sell the property without 
them going with it,* Beatrice said uncomfortably. She liked 
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die couple but Jack had been adamant: ‘The second-’and 
shops won’t thank you for ’em. They’ve got to go with the 
’ouse, Beat, or the ’ouse don’t go. We can afford to wait till 
we get the cash down.’ 

‘How much are you asking.^* said Les. 

‘Thirty pounds.’ Bccsfrice dropped twenty from Jack’s 
figure. ‘That’s for the curtains, the lino, the oven and the 
tee-vee aerial.’ 

‘You wouldn’t get ten from a dealer,’ said Les, ‘but that’s 
about all we could manage. What about it?’ 

‘I’d rather pay off on a new cooker,’ said the girl. ‘We 
haven’t got money to throw away. You don’t like starting 
with old things, and the curtains hardly fit.’ 

‘I’ll ’ave a word with my ’usband,’ promised Beatrice. She 
didn’t blame the girl. She wouldn’t have wanted second-hand 
curtains either. She’d have to talk Jack into seeing it her way, 
and anyhow, nobody else had even wanted to buy the house 
and enough people had come to look over it. She was 
properly exhausted taking them up and down stairs. 

‘He can’t mind taking a bit less,’ said Les pointedly. 
‘Didn’t you say you’d won the pools?’ 

Beatrice regretted her indiscretion. She knew she was silly 
the way she told people, particularly when they’d held out 
against Mr Teal and the other man about putting it in the 
papers. But she couldn’t help boasting. People were so 
impressed. 

‘Try and persuade your husband, Mrs Prosser,’ urged the 
girl. ‘It’d really suit us here.’ 

‘I’ll do my best. I know ’ow it is to be ’ard up.’ The world 
was a funny place. Here they were going to a big house, and 
the people who’d sold it had probably moved into a bigger 
one still. Then these youngsters come along thinking this 
house was lovely. She could understand it though. When 
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you were beginning you didn’t want so much for yourself. 
Not that I ever thought anything of it, Beatrice reminded 
herself smugly, I never thought it was good enough for us. 
Jack used to say she had ideas above herself, over Moyra too, 
wanting her to get on well. Now he was on her side. He saw 
what it was like to live decently. 

He came home later that afternoon driving slowly and 
proudly down the narrow road in his new car. He had left 
that morning in the Ford, pleased with himself because he 
was getting seventy-five pounds for it and bit by bit he was 
disposing of the poorer remnants of his life. Except for those 
moments when he realised how rapidly his money was being 
spent, he was supremely happy. He no longer felt crushed 
and subservient, he was somebody, without an employer 
dominating his days. He couldn’t think how he’d ever con- 
sidered going on working with a bank balance like this. He 
must have been barmy telling Beatrice that he wouldn’t move, 
wouldn’t stay at home all day, liked life as it was. He had put 
it out of his mind that it was Beatrice who had talked him 
into moving to a better district. Beatrice looked up to him 
now, she was dependent on him. In the past he’d always had 
a feeling she’d walk out on him because he was inadequate. 
He knew she was better brought up than he was and that she 
didn’t think much of him — hadnt thought much of him. 
Now she’d never leave him, he could give her what she wanted, 
money was no object where Beat was concerned, he’d show 
her he knew how to treat a wife. She ( ould really be the lady 
she’d set herself up as, too good to go to The Crown, to mix 
with his friends. He was torn between dissatisfaction and 
pride. She could queen it to her heart’s content. 

As he drew up outside the hou^e Beatrice came hurrying 
out to see the new car. She was wearing beads and earrings. 
She always wore them nowadays. 
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' Oh, I do call that nice f ' She opened the door and sat beside 
him. ‘Give us a little run round, Jack.’ She looked over her 
shoulder at the back seat and then up at the roof, ‘Isn’t it 
beautifully finished off, every comfort.’ 

‘Little pull-out ashtrays,’ he said, demonstrating, ‘an’ I 
can clean the windscreen from m ’ere. Look.’ She watched 
in astonished admiration as he sent up a senes of water )ets 
)ust by pressing a button. ‘Wireless an’ all,’ he added. 
‘Smashin*, ain’t it^’ 

‘Just fancy us ’aving a car like this Can ’ardly credit it, 
can you^’ She suddenly put her hand on his arm ‘Oh Jack, 
isn’t It wonderful this ’appening to us after all these years 

He fell uncontrollably iirit ited ‘ \ ou’ll ’a\ e to get used to it 
you know. Other people ’avc money, it ain’t so bloody special.’ 

Jack brought up the subject of the house buyers himself. 

‘What ’appened with them people today he asked after 
tea — they’d had fresh salmon but Beatrice could tell he w^ould 
rather ha\ e had a hvc-bob tin. 

‘ They were ever so nice,’ she began, screwing the top on 
the giant mayonnaise bottle, ‘the girl was carrying.’ 

‘What I’m interested in,’ Jack said, ‘is are they goin’ to 
buy^’ 

‘ They might and they might not.’ Beatrice told him of the 
ten-pound offer ‘I said we’re asking thirty,’ she concluded, 
‘I ’adn’t the ’eart to say more.’ 

‘You *ad no right to,’ Jack said angrily. ‘When I said fifty 
I meant fifty. I don’t understand you, Beat. One minute 
you’re on at me about savin’, an’ the next you start givin’ 
things away ’ 

|^‘They did want to ’ave the ’ouse, and I thought if we 
’adn’t ’ad this money, it could’ve been Moyra. Besides, ’oo 
else wants to buy it.^ No-one.’ 
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‘They will, they will/ Jack bent down and began to un- 
lace his shoes stretching his toes. ‘My slippers down 'ere?^ 
He looked vaguely around. 

‘I'll get them for you.’ Beatrice paused at the door. ‘Why 
not let them 'ave it? * she said persuasively. ‘ Do them a good 
turn. What’s twenty quid to us now?' 

‘It’s not the figure, it’s what it stands for. If you gives in 
over a little thing like this, what’s to stop you givin’ in all 
along the line? Before you knows it you’ll be lendin’ ’undreds. 

I done my bit when I give that cheque to the lifeboats, an’ 
I’m not doin’ more. If you’re goin’ to be soft, put yer photo 
in the newspapers an’ then ’ave all them beggin’ letters to do 
good turns to. No, Beat,’ his lone became tendentious, ‘you 
’ave to be firm. I knows ’ow you feel, but ’ave^'you ever 
’eard of a landlord givin’ ’is property away? Business ain’t done 
like that an’ you knows it.’ 

‘I suppose you’re right,’ she said reluctantly, ‘it just seems 
cruel to ’old back for twenty pounds.’ 

‘If I don’t get the price I’m askin’,’ Jack said, ‘I’ve decided 
to furnish the place up a bit an’ let it.’ 

Beatrice liked the idea. It seemed so grand to live in one 
house and own another. A.nd rent meant more income, some- 
thing to have as a standby. Jack was right. You had to be 
hard-hearted and put ourself first. She went out to the kitchen 
to where his slippers were warmin^ for him under the stove. 

The days leading up to moving dav became increasingly 
flustered and chaotic. There wasn’t, of course, a great deal of 
furniture to be moved. But the new stuff was being delivered 
and there had to be someone at the house to receive it. Cur- 
tains were going up and carpets do^n. There was packing 
to be done at home and Jack and Barry made endless excur- 
sions by car taking clothes and cutlery and odds-and-ends 



ranging from Barry’s gramophone to Beatrice’s bundles of 
knitting patterns. The second-hand furniture dealer arrived 
two days early for his purchases, and they were denuded of 
the dining-room suite and their wardrobes, and even threat- 
ened with the loss of beds. Moyra stayed away from college 
to help Beatrice, and Bany left work early every day, osten- 
sibly to help too although in fact he completed a few small 
chores and then raced off to London in his car. It was sur- 
prising how lenient everyone had become. Mr Craig, Moyra’s 
teaching staff, no-one seemed to mind how many privileges 
were taken. Beatrice found that tradesmen were anxious to 
deliver, and the grocer had even given her a bottle of cham- 
pagne as a present. Jack’s jurisdiction over The Crown’s 
television was absolute. Superficially people were friendly 
and interested, although Beatrice suspected they were more 
grudging behind her back. Take Betty Evans for example. 
Beatrice had seen her face when Jack had shown off his car. 
‘Sick as a cat,’ she told him afteiw^ards, ‘she’d liked to ‘ave 
dropped a bomb on it.’ Which was very gratifying of course. 

At the moment Beatrice was doing wtiat she called ‘ living 
on her nerves’. She slept badly, worried, snapped at Jack and 
sometimes became almost paralysed with excitement when 
she remembered their change of position, buying the best 
and going to live in Upton Park. When the moving day 
actually came it was an anti-climax. There was only the piano 
and Moyra’s furniture to go m the van, and Beatrice, who had 
got up at six o’clock, had nothing at all to do. She made her- 
self tea, thinking, T shan’t make tea here again,’ and stared 
out of the small kitchen window at the infertile oblong of 
grass and the two poles no longer linked by a frayed clothes 
line. She went from room to room observing the shabbiness, 
the scratched doors and skirting and the wallpapers not 
uniform anywhere. The damp had made some parts quite 
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dark and there were lighter patches where the pictures and 
mirrors had hung. Even their chains had left pale V-shaped 
strips from the picture rails. You could tell, too, the height 
the furniture had stood from the horizontal black lines that 
had come, she supposed, from years of dusting towards the 
walls. In the new house she’d remember to dust towards the 
centre of the room. But if the walls got dirty from now on 
they’d have them done up again. Every year if she wanted. 
She didn’t have to be careful any longer. 

After the van had departed and Moyra and Jack had left 
to meet it on its arrival at Arosa^ Beatrice took a last look 
round. 

*T lived ’ere all my married days,’ she said to BaKry; ‘seems 
funny to be leaving after all this time.* 

‘Come on, Mum,’ he said impatiently, ‘what are you 
’angin’ about for? You’ve done all your clearin’ up, ’aven’t 
you?’ He took the dustpan and brush out of her hand. ‘Put 
your coat on and let’s get weavin’.’ He went into the hall 
ahead of her. 

‘I feel properly upset,’ Beatiice said, following him. ‘Silly, 
isn’t it?’ It was the sight of all those empty coat hooks when 
before you could hardly get the front door open for all their 
macs hanging behind it. 

Barry flung the door wide open and revealed his red car 
standing at the kerb and Betty Ev ms beside it waiting to say 
goodbye. Beatrice pulled herself together and sailed towards 
them between the dirty white shells edging the path. 

They had been living in their new house only six days 
and were scarcely used to the luxurious bathroom, the interior 
spring beds, the spaciousness, when Wally Evans telephoned 
and asked to speak to Jack. At the sound of his high, familiar 
voice Beatrice was filled with annoyance. 
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‘I thought we’d left the Evanses be’ind/ she said to Jack, 
waking him out of his mid-day sleep. He slept a great deal 
nowadays, rising late, reading the paper until it was time to 
eat a large dinner and then sleeping until tea at a quarter to 
six. Afterwards he would go off as usual to The Crown and 
buy drinks for everyone he met. 

He went into the hall to speak to Wally, and Beatrice was 
sorry she was stuck in the lounge and not upstairs where she 
could listen in on the bedroom extension. She enjoyed 
owning the extension more than the actual telephone. She 
had no friends she wanted to talk to, and she didn’t feel at 
ease ordering food. It was more of a break to go out to the 
shops herself. But she used the extension to keep pace with 
Moyra and James’s growing attachment, and to find out when 
and where Barry w^as meeting his friends. He had gone to the 
Windmill Theatre last night, and pretended to her that he had 
spent the time with Colin at the local cinema. She didn’t like 
the way he stayed out late or the company he was keeping. 
She was shocked and upset when she heard him planning with 
Rosalie to visit a club that had a cabaret with nude girls. Still, 
she supposed, it was better to know what he was up to, than 
have him deceiving her. She wished Jack had never started 
giving the children such big allowances. She’d tried to hint 
that Barry might get a bit wild with so much money in his 
pocket, but Jack had said that the boy must learn tor himself, 
that you couldn’t lock up a young fellow like a monk. Moyra 
was a different matter. She deserved every penny Jack gave 
her. She was sensible and careful and already had saved for 
a couple of weeks and bought herself a lovely little white 
nylon fur wrap for evenings. T’d like her to have a real fur,’ 
thought Beatrice. T’d like to see Moyra in a mink.’ 

Jack put down the receiver and came back into the lounge 
where Beatrice was hitting the dents out of the settee cushons, 
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‘Wally wants to ’ave a talk with me/ he said. ‘Tve asked 
’im an^ Betty over tonight for a little drink.* 

‘What for? What does *e want to talk to you for?* 

Jack sat down and leaned his head against the brocaded 
chair back. He sighed with relief. ‘ *E wants me to go into 
business with *im, a self-service place like ’e always said ’e was 
goin’ to *ave.’ It was a real piece of luck to get settled so 
easily. It would shut Beat up, nagging on at him to invest 
his money in something. And there wouldn’t be any worry 
either, because Wally would do all the work, he’d just be 
what they called a sleeping partner, and it couldn’t go wrong. 
Not with Wally running things. Look how he’d started from 
scratch and where he was now. 

‘Go into business with Wally?’ Beatrice’s hands w&nt on 
to her hips, her thumbs resting; on her apron band. ‘You 
must be out of your mind. Your trade’s decorating, not being 
a grocer. You’re going to ’ave a decorating business.’ 

‘’Oo said so?’ Jack looked her in the eyes. 

‘Well, I always thought . . . you always said . . .* 

‘ You always said,’ Jack pointed out. He subsided suddenly. 

‘ Christ Beat, wliat Jo you want?’ 

She took a deep breath. ‘Well, don’t spoil everything now. 
You’ve waited so long you u jn’t want to end up paying out 
for Wally Evans. And I don’t want to ’ave to mix witli them 
any more.’ 

‘’Oo said mixin’?* 

‘It comes to same thing. I’d always be ’aving that Betty 
’ere. Now we live in a posh place she’d come over all the 
time. We want to start ’aving a different class of friends.’ 

‘Where’ re they cornin’ from?’ asked Jack sarcastically. 

‘They’d come all right, if you stopped going to The 
Crown. It’s you that’s ’olding all of us down. We’ve got a 
position to keep up.* 
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‘I *aven’t noticed them stuck-up sods jfrom next door 
callin’ in to ask you to ’ave tea/ 

‘And they won’t either, when they ’ear you come ’ome ’alf 
sozzled every night.* 

*I didn’t win fifty thousand nicker to sit ’ome drinkin* tea*’ 

‘Don’t you want to better yourself?’ Beatrice said with 
real desperation in her voice. 

‘I ’ave bettered meself.’ He waved his hand to indicate the 
room, the smart new-smelling paint and the enormous tele- 
vision. 

‘It isn’t just what you buy. It’s ’ow you live* Her voice 
broke and her eyes filled. ‘Look at you now, silting about 
witli your slippers on and your braces ’alf undone. Suppose 
James came in and saw you? You’re letting Moy down some- 
thing terrible, really you are. I don’t know ’ow you can.’ 

She sat down heavily among the satin cushions and buried 
her face in her hands. 

Jack laughed. ‘James?’ he said. ‘I’d put ’im in ’is place, 
chasin’ after Moyra’s money.’ 

Beatrice snatched her hands away. Her eyes blazed. ‘’Ow 
dare you suggest such a thing. ’E met Moyra before you’d 
even posted your coupon.’ 

‘I know 'is sort,’ Jack said ominously, ‘pickin’ up a 
workin’-class girl because ’e thinks she’ll give ’im what ’e 
wants.’ 

‘Moyra’s not a working-class girl, no thanks to you.’ 

‘Thanks to you,’ said Jack, 'she’s got too many fancy ideas 
she’d be better off without. You’re makin’ a monkey out of 
’er.’ 

‘That’s a wicked thing to say.’ Beatrice picked furiously 
at the maroon fringe on the chair arm. ‘Don’t you want ’er 
to marry a gentleman?’ 

‘Barry’s more of a gentleman than ’im.’ But Jack was 
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becoming tired of arguing. ‘Come on, Beat, weVe ’ad enough 
rowin’. We’ve got enough to make us ’appy, ain’t we?’ 

‘If only you saw it my way,’ she said, ‘but you don’t seem 
to understand our life’s changed.’ 

‘If it’ll satisfy you I’ll say “no” to Wally,’ he offered. 
Christ knows, if he didn’t she’d never let it go. 

‘I can’t decide those sort of things for you, Jack,* Beatrice 
answered primly. ‘It ’as to be your own choice. I don’t want 
to influence you either way. I only think when you knows 
everything about your trade it’s silly to go in for something 
else.’ 

Jack stood up. ‘I’m goin’ to telephone ’im now an’ tell 
’im not to bother to come over. I’ve made up me mind.’ 

He went out into the hall again, and while he was dialling with 
slow inexperience Beatrice hurried upstairs to the extension. 

Beatrice had expected to have more housework to do than 
in the past. There were extra rooms to be turned out, more 
window ledges and stairs and a bigger kitchen to clean. 
Nevertheless, she had been convinced that the newness of 
everydiing, including her vacuum cleaner with its various 
labour-saving attachments, would make tlie work easier and 
far less irksome. You cou^^ spend half a day doing out a 
room in the old house and when you’d finished it didn’t look 
any different. But here there was an incentive to keep things 
clean, you could really see your results, they weren’t lost in 
a general worn-out shabbiness. 

She had, however, underestimated the work. There was 
much more to do, not only the housework and the two cooked 
meals each day, but the garden too. Although it was winter 
the paths had to be swept and the beds dug over and the plants 
would soon have to be ordered for the spring. Jack took no 
interest in it at all. ‘ ’ Ave it all grassed over,’ was his comment 
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when she had complained to him how much there was to be 
done. He did nothing to help her. Having no work to do 
had made him lordly and lazy. Because he got up late she 
wasn’t able to make their bed until the afternoon, for by the 
time he was ready to come downstairs she was cooking the 
dinner. He made a mess of the lounge too, putting his feet up, 
dropping ash on the tables and carpets, leaving sheets of his 
his newspaper on the floor and chairs. He was in the habit of 
lighting his cigarettes from the bar of the electric fire and 
already there were permanent brown marks along the metal. 
Beatrice resented having to clear up after him. He didn’t 
even offer to give her a liand with the washing-up. 

‘Fm fed up with slaving all day,’ she said to him as they 
undressed to go to bed in their pale blue bedroom. ‘Fm 
getting no pleasure out of the ’ouse at all.’ She folded the 
bedspread angrily and placed it on a quilted chair. 

‘’Ave someone in to ’elp you,’ he said expansively. ‘Fm 
not raisin’ any objection. Fm not askin’ you to wear yourself 
out.’ He was in a good temper. He’d won fifteen shillings 
in a darts match at The Crown. 

Beatrice, who had been angling for this, was taken aback 
at his immediate response. ‘And I was wondering, Jack, if 
we couldn’t ’ave a man come to do the garden sometimes. I 
was looking out of the bathroom window^ today and I saw 
tliey’ve got a gardener next door.’ 

‘You ask around,’ said Jack. ‘We got to keep the place up 
to scratch.’ He climbed into bed and lay there looking at her. 
‘We can afford servants, can’t we? So why not ’ave ’em.’ 

‘I thought I might call next door,’ Beatrice said casually, 
‘and ask the lady if ’er gardener could manage a day for us. 
We don’t want one all the time. We don’t want to waste 
money.’ She had been trying to think of a way of introducing 
herself to her neighbours since they had moved in. It would 
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be so nice to know people up here, to meet them on buses 
and in the shops, to call on them to borrow something she’d 
run short of and invite them in to watch the tee-vee when 
Jack was out in the evenings. She had noticed with surprise 
that they hadn’t got an aerial up next door. 

The following afternoon she dressed herself carefully. She 
put on her best ear-rings of amethyst and marcasite, her fur 
coat, high-heeled shoes and even a little lipstick. Then she 
walked out of her own drive and into the one next door which 
W'as neatly bordered by shrubs. A pretty girl in a tight black 
sweater answered Beatrice’s hesitant ring at the doorbell, 
and Beatrice, who felt nervous and wanted to appear at ease, 
smiled at her and said, Ts your mother in, dear? I’m Mrs 
Prosser from next door.’ 

The girl stared at her, then said in a foreign accent, ‘Will 
you come in and wait? I uill tell Madame you are here.’ 

Beatrice entered the hall, hot with discomfiture. ‘Well,’ 
she said angrily to herself, ‘’ow was I to knows he wasn’t 
her daughter? She doesn’t look like a maid, more like a tart 
in that get-up.’ Within minutes the girl returned and said, 
‘Madame won’t keep you long.’ 

Almost as she spoke there v as the sound of a door closing 
and a grey-haired woman we<>ring a tweed dress and no 
jewellery came into the hall. She lield out a manicured hand. 

‘Good afternoon. I’m Mrs Cole. Irma tells me you’re our 
new neighbour. What can I do for vou?’ 

Beatrice shook her hand. T hope you’ll forgive the intru- 
sion, but being strangers here, we were wondering if you 
knew of someone who could gne our garden a dig over.* 
She spoke with self-conscious refinement, hesitating slightly 
over the aitches. 

‘Well, don’t let’s stand here,’ said Mrs Cole. ‘Won’t you 
come into the drawing-room? Irma will take your coat.’ 
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The girl helped Beatrice off with her new* three-quarter- 
length fbr, and Beatrice saw with satisfaction that Mrs Cole 
was looking at it. T’m glad I slipped it on/ she thought. She 
followed Mrs Cole into the drawing-room where a log fire 
was burning. After her own house everything looked shabby 
and cluttered with old-fashioned furniture. She’d thrown out 
all her dark wood. You couldn’t better walnut for giving 
lightness to a room. She looked about her, thinking, ‘all 
those brass handles’. It was like giving yourself work. She 
felt she must comment so she murmured, ‘You ’ave done it 
up nice in ’ere.* 

‘Do sit down, Mrs Prosser.’ Mrs Cole smiled and sat by 
the fire, crossing her legs. She was wearing flat heels. 

‘Thank you. I don’t mind if I do.* Beatrice sat down in 
the wing chair facing her, trying to think of something to say. 

‘You want to find someone to come and do your garden?* 
Mrs Cole prompted her. 

‘That’s right. And I ’appened to notice you ’ad a gardener. 
I wasn’t prying, of course,’ she added in explanation, ‘but my 
bathroom window looks straight on to your garden. It’s 
kept lovely, I can’t ’elp admiring it.’ 

‘Thank you. We’re rather proud of it. It’s been my 
husband’s hobby since he retired. In fact I think the gardener 
must have been my husband. We certainly don’t employ 
one.’ She sounded amused. 

‘Oh, ’ow dreadful of me!* Beatrice put her hand to her 
mouth, then quickly recovered her composure. ‘I’m sure I 
didn’t mean anything offensive, Mrs Cole. I only wish my 
'usband would give me an ’and sometimes. But ’e does nothing 
but sit about all day, reading ’is paper and watching the racing 
on the tee-vee.’ 

‘Doesn’t he work?’ inquired Mrs Cole with unconcealed 
interest 
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Beatrice smoothed down her skirt. ‘As it ’appens/ she 
said, ‘ ’e doesn’t. We won the football pools, you see.* 

‘How wonderful !* said Mrs Cole. ‘And that’s why you've 
come to Upton Park?’ 

Beatrice nodded. ‘Mr Prosser's going to start ’is own 
business, of course, but we’re getting settled in first. Enjoying 
the fruits, one might say.’ 

‘This is so interesting. I’ve never met anyone who’s so 
much as won a raffle. Tell me — it must have made a great 
difference to you?’ 

‘Oh, it ’as,’ agreed Beatrice, thoroughly enjoying herself, 
‘new car, new ’ouse, a car for the boy. And Moyra, that’s my 
daughter, we’ve set ’er up with an 'ole new wardrobe. She’s 
courting, you see.’ 

‘Nothing as thrilling has ever happened to our fimiily,' 
said Mrs Cole. ‘ My two daughters never seem to have enough 
money for new clothes. Ann has three children — her husband 
is classics master at Cotes — and Elizabeth is out in Rhodesia.' 

‘Per’aps your luck’s coming,* said Beatrice consolingly. 
‘Does your ’ubby do the pools?’ 

‘I’m afraid not. I shall have to get him to, though, shan't 
I, after all this? He says he doesn’t understand them, but I 
really don’t know why w^hen he spent years juggling with 
far more difficult things on u o stock market.’ 

‘Mr Prosser doesn’t really believe in the stock market.' 
Beatrice settled back in her chair, re dy to talk for hours. 
They were getting really chatty. It was lovely. She was 
disappointed when a few minutes later Mrs Cole stood up and 
said, ‘You’ll have to forgive me, Mrs Prosser, but I’m 
expecting a friend to tea shortly and I must tidy myself up 
first.’ 

Tea? thought Beatrice. At a quarter to four? Regretfully 
she stood up too. 

JWBAG F 
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‘Tm sorry I haven’t been more helpful about a gardener. 
But ril rack my brains/ 

‘That’s all right,’ Beatrice assured her warmly. ‘It’s been 
a real pleasure meeting you. And I ’ope you’ll return the 
visit. I’d like to show you over the ’ouse.’ 

‘That is kind of you,’ said Mrs Cole. ‘One of these days 
I’ll take you up on the invitatio:*/ She walked ahead of Beatrice 
into the hall. ‘Now, I wonder where Irma left your coat,’ 

‘We got on lovely,’ said Beatrice excitedly. ‘She’s real 
class. Mind you, I wouldn’t say they were rich. They’ve got 
a lot of old furniture.’ 

‘Our car cost two ’undrcd more than theirs,’ Jack said. T 
seen the bloke cleanin’ it on Sunday.’ 

‘There,’ said Beatrice incredulously. ‘Fancy! Doesn’t it 
seem funny to live ’ere and ’ave to do with a cheap car.^’ 

‘That’s ’ow it is m the country today,’ said Jack pontifi- 
cally. lie began to roll down his shirt sleeves, springing the 
expanding metal bands into place above his elbows. ‘I think 
I’ll shove off down to The Crown now. Beat.’ He paused 
apprehensively for the usual objections, but tonight Beatrice 
was too exhilarated by the success of her visit to make any. 

Inside the brightly-lit bar Jack found the usual faces. 

‘ ’Ere’s Rothschild,’ said Renee. ‘ Coin’ to buy me a short, 
Jack.^’ 

‘As many as you want,’ said Jack. ‘Nothin’ on tonight 
then.^’ He indicated the blank screen. 

‘Nothin’ you men’d-care to see,’ Renee answered. Their 
conversation proceeded along the familiar lines. Jack leaned 
on the glass bar top, smiling amiably around. He held his beer 
glass in one hand and with the other idly made patterns with 
a matchstick in a pool of spilled froth. 
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‘Like some crisps with your drink, Renee?* 

‘I won’t say no.’ 

Fred Walker came up beside him. ‘I’ve got a proposition 
to make, Jack. Can we ’ave a word about it, private?’ 

‘Let’s go over to a table,’ said Jack. He supposed Fred 
wanted to borrow a fiver to take Renee up to London. It 
w^as okay by him. What was the point of having money if 
you couldn’t help your old friends? He had twice lent Fred 
five pounds to give Renee a good time. She had her claws in 
him all right. As they sat down and Jack signalled to the bar- 
maid to bring them each another pint, Fred said, ‘I’ve been 
thinkin’ things over. Jack.’ 

‘You mean with Renee?’ Jack asked. 

‘No, no, nothin’ to do vilh ’er,* Fred said impatiently. 
‘It’s about that shop goin’ in the town, the radio place.’ 

‘Didn’t know one was goin’,’ said Jack. ‘I never goes 
down the town nowadays, not unless Beat wants somethin’ 
special.’ 

‘What I’m gettin’ at is this.’ Fred took a loud swill of his 
beer, ‘There’s nothin’ I don’t know about radio an’ telly 
and the like — ’ 

‘ Granted.’ Fred was an electrician with the local electricity 
board. 

‘An’ ’ere’s this shop goin’ in a nice central position, next 
door to the Rio Coffee Bar. So I thought, ’ow about gettin’ 
Jack interested an’ runnin’ it with an eye to the teenagers, 
record players an’ all the latest numbers in stock. You know, 
blarin’ it out on a Saturday mornin’, lurin’ them in. There’s 
a big market to be ’ad there, Jack, for anyone ’oo’s smart 
enough to get in first.’ 

‘I think you’ve got somethin’ diere,’ said Jack slowly. 

‘I knew you’d catch on. There’s no flies on you. Well, 
tliis is ’ow I see it. You put up the L.S.D., an’ I’ll run the 
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place for you. I got the experience to 'ave it doublin’ itself 
in no time. Fll get in new stock an’ ’ave it done up to appeal 
to the kids, contemporary, with little cubicles for them to 
’ear the records an’ ’ave a cuddle in.’ 

‘It’ll ’ave to be gone into thorough,’ said Jack cautiously. 
Everyone had impressed on him how careful you have to be. 
You had to have solicitors going into it for you before you 
agreed to anything. 

‘ Of course it will. I’m not tryin’ to rush you. I jus* wanted 
to put it to you, so’s you could chew it over.’ 

‘You’d manage it, like?’ said Jack. 

‘That’s it. I don’t want a big wage, not till we’ve got 
goin’ and it’s really payin’ off. No, I shan’t ask you for a 
penny moie than I’m gettin’ now.’ 

‘It sounds fair enough,’ said Jack, ‘but Beat seemed dead 
set on my ’avin* a decoratin’ business. I don’t know nothin’ 
about radios.’ 

‘1 told you, you don’t ’ave to know a thing. I’m doin’ 
that side of it. All you got to do is to fork out the where- 
withal, an’ your Uncle Fred’ll do the rest. You put it to Beat. 
She knows a good thing when she ’cars it.’ 

‘I’ll talk it over with ’er,’ agreed Jack. ‘It’s caught me 
fancy, Fred, I must admit.’ 

‘The only thing is we can’t afford to ’ang about while we 
make up our minds. Otherwise the shop’ll be sold to some- 
one ’go’s got the same idea. %’Ave the next one on me, Jack, 
to celebrate our partnership.’ 

‘Going into partnership?’ asked Renee, coming over to 
them. T’m sure you’ll make a very good team. Move over, 
Fred, and make room for me.’ She squashed herself on the 
wooden seat beside him. ‘I was only saying yesterday I’d 
like to see Jack in ’is own business, making ’is luck last out.* 
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Beatrice was in bed when Jack came home. She had left 
him his usual cheese sandwiches on the kitchen table, and he 
ate them hurriedly, standing up, anxious to go upstairs and 
tell her his news. He generally tried to undress and climb into 
bed quietly but tonight he entered the room heavily and 
switched on the bright centre light. She awoke irritable and 
blinking, aware first of his beery breath and then of his silly 
smile as he bent over her. She turned on her other side but he 
put a clumsy hand on her shoulder. 

‘Beat,’ he said urgently, ‘wake up.’ 

‘Oh, what is it.^’ she turned her head back to look at him. 

‘Don’t you ever smile.^* he demanded. ‘I got real news 
for you.’ 

‘I’d just gone off. Can’t it wait till the morning.^ 

He crushed his desire not to tell her at all, just to pay her 
out. ‘Fred’s put a proposition to me.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I’m goin’ into business with ’im, openin’ up a shop.’ 

Beatrice was filled with impotent rage. What mess was he 
going to get himself into next? She’d got him out of a tie-up 
with Wally Evans and now here he was, half canned, telling 
her he was joining up with Fred. Couldn’t he see that Fred 
was only looking out for himself? She’d never liked him, 
carrying on with that woman when he’d got a wife and kid. 
All he wanted was their money. Jack didn’t need a partner. 
He was in a position to be on his own. 

‘You ’aven’t agreed to anything, ’ave you?’ she asked. 

Jack knew what she was thinking. ‘ Not before I chewed it 
over with you. Beat,’ he said craftily. ‘I said to Fred, “I 
must put it to the wife before I agrees to anythin’.” It’s a real 
money maker this time, though.’ 

‘Let’s ’ave it,’ she said, wearily raising herself up on her 
pillow. ‘Money making for ’oo? You or Fred Walker?’ 
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Suddenly Jack lost his temper. He"d had just about enough 
of her sneering ways, never granting he could make a clever 
move. 

‘Your job’s lookin’ after this ’ouse,’ he said, emphasising 
each word. ‘I’ll go into any muckin’ business I want, with 
’oo I want. So get that into your thick ’ead, an’ shut up.’ 

She didn’t answer for a moment, then she said, ‘You’ll 
think different to this in the morning when you’ve sobered 
up, Jack Prosser.’ 

He had begun to undress, and with his shirt undone and his 
braces hanging he came over to the bed, leaned down and put 
his face close to hers. He was so enraged that his breath was 
short and as he reached the end of each sentence his voice 
rose ridiculously high. 

‘You interferin’ old bitch,’ he said, astonished at his own 
words. ‘I’ll teach you ’oo ’andles what in this ’ouse. “Don’t 
do this, don’t do that” all the muckin’ day from the minute 
I gets up. ’Oo bought the ’ouse for yer.^ ’Oo give you every- 
thin’.^ ’Oo won the pools? I wasn’t so stupid then, was I? I 
know your type. Beat, think you can ’ave it all yer own way. 
An’ what’s wrong with Fred? Nothin’ ! ’E just don’t speak 
posh enough for yer. Well, ’e’s my friend an’ I’m settin’ up 
with im. An’ you’re goin’ to ’ave to muckin’ well lump it.’ 
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There was nothing Beatrice could do about it. Jack had 
made up his mind and she knew she couldn’t alter it. ‘’E’s 
done it to spite me/ she thought, ‘just because I spoke out of 
turn.’ But no-one who knew Fred Walker could possibly 
blame her. Even a child would see he was out to make him- 
self some money the easy way. And now it meant J:<tk would 
never get a new set of friends. Ever since this affair had 
started Fred had been in and out of the house, making her 
lounge smell of pipe smoke. Jack’s cigarettes were bad 
enough, but those little piles of damp tobacco tapped out into 
ashtrays and ornaments and the bottoms of their endless beer 
glasses made her feel sick. Once everything was in writing 
Beatrice had to make the best of it, and to be honest it didn’t 
seem a bad idea. It wasn’t solid like having a decorating 
business, but Fred had plans for selling when they were doing 
well and putting the money into something else. She didn’t 
approve of doing business this way, not building it up gradu- 
ally and respectably. There was something shady about 
these deals when your only aim was to make a quick profit. 
But she was comforted by the fact that Jack had discussed 
the venture with several people, including the solicitor and the 
bank manager, and both of them had thouglit he was on to a 
good thing. 

It was December before the actual purchase of the shop w^as 
completed, but in a matter of days Jack’s old firm of decorators 
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was in, and Fred was off all day buying new stock. Fred was 
already drawing a weekly wage. Beatrice didn’t understand 
it but they were all getting money out of it, she, Moyra and 
Barry, as directors of their company. Discorama Ltd., it was 
called. The name, which they all agreed was very clever, had 
been thought up by James. At the moment Jack seemed to 
be paying everyone out of his own pocket, but once the shop 
had opened, he said, the money would come from that. It 
was to do with tax. 

She went down to see the shop once or twice, and it gave 
her a tremendous feeling of superiority admitting herself into 
the closed premises with her own key. By Christmas week 
the main structural alterations had been carried out and the 
foreman said everything would be finished by the end of 
January. Jack was very excited. He and Fred decided to open 
on the 14th of February, Valentine’s Day. Fred was full of 
bright ideas like that. He thought they ought to send out 
circulars shaped like hearts and invite a film star down to do 
the actual opening, somebody really big to draw the crowds. 

‘You pay 'em an ’undred quid official,’ he said, ‘and an 
’undred cash. That’s the way it’s done.’ 

‘Two ’undred,’ Jack gasped. ‘Blimey, Fred, ain’t there a 
cheaper way of openin’ the place than that.^’ 

‘The trouble with you is you don’t understand ’ow business 
is done. It’s a good thing you got me with you or you’d be in 
debt in a week.’ 

Fred had other plans too. The first five customers were to 
be presented with long-playing records of their choice, and 
every thousandth customer after that. 

‘They’ll come flockin’,’ he said, ‘’opin’ it’s their turn to 
get somethin’ for nothin’.’ 

Moyra, who knew how to compose a good business letter, 
took some sheets of their new company writing paper to 
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college with her and wrote to the printers and their first choice 
of official opener, a glamorous film and television star with 
a big bust. In case she refused, and because it was the last 
day of the term, Moyra also typed letters to their second and 
third choices — a popular singer and a comedian — and took 
diem home with her to keep in reserve. 

Moyra had only one more term before she completed her 
secretarial course. She intended to take a job after that, in 
spite of Dad saying it wasn’t necessary. She had to be inde- 
pendent and although she was being paid by Dad for being a 
director of the shop and he said half her wages would only 
go to the lax inspector, well, she wasn’t doing anything just 
having her name on the writing paper. Dad suggested she 
typed letters for him and Fred when they wanted her to, but 
besides being dull she loathed Fred Walker and wouldn’t 
have worked with him for anything. He had such beastly 
eyes, small and brown and sexy, and they always followed 
her and made her feel her clothes were too short or too tight. 

She tried not to let herself think about the other alternative 
to finding a job, which was marrying James. She wanted to 
very much, but she still couldn’t see that he’d want to marry 
her, although he did seem to be getting awfully fond of her, 
and had accepted their invitation to spend Christmas at 
Arosa, He couldn’t come down until after the restaurant 
closed on Christmas hve, so Barry was going to London in 
the car to fetch him. James hadn’t yet seen the new house, 
Moyra had asked him once or twice but he said he preferred 
it if she came to London, it was easier to fit in the times with 
his hours on duty at the Soldats. She was seeing him three and 
sometimes four times a week. If he was working in die even- 
ing, they went to an afternoon showing of a film or a matinde, 
if he was free they had dinner in restaurants similar to the 
SoldatSy small, smart and uncomfortable. Moyra discussed 
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her family problems with him and asked his advice which she 
then passed on to her father and Fred. Apart from the name 
of the company it had been James’s idea for Jack to supply 
the juke box in the Rio Bar with up-to-date records in ex- 
change for a prominent notice saying where copies could be 
bought. He was equally h<flpful over Moyra’s own small 
worries; whether she should start a banking account, have 
driving lessons, buy a particular coat or dress. She paid great 
attention to all he said and tried lo improve herself by obeying 
his suggestions and imitating his speech and manners. When 
he said that frankly he thought her nylon gloves were com- 
mon, she threw them away and bought a suede pair which 
weren’t nearly so practical and four times as expensive. She 
noted his pronunciation of words like ‘girl’ and ‘know’ and 
unconsciously began lo call her mother ‘my dear’. 

A few days before Christmas James invited her to have 
dinner with him at Lcs frois Soldo ts. Moyra hadn’t eaten 
there since the first occasion he had asked her out and she was 
particularly thrilled wlien he added, ‘The boss'll be there, 
he’s doing the cooking wdiile Nicki’s on holiday. It’s time 
you met him. I’ve told him all jhoul youl" 

T’d love lo meet him,’ said Moyra, trying to sound casual. 
She knew^ the boss was called Donald and that he produced 
films. Almost the whole time she had knowm James, Donald 
had been abroad on location, and James’s careless, intimate 
references to him had been yet another indication of his 
glamorous and w^ell-to-do life. James’s friends were all rich 
or famous or exotic. The girls, like his best friend, Atalanta 
Crawley, were related to Lords, and the men, if they were not 
well-known racing drivers, did something in the city. Ata- 
lanta’s husband was one of these. James was always telling 
stories whidi introduced his friends, their heritages and 
occupations. It never ceased to amaze Moyra that he should 
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forsake their company for hers. She sometimes wondered 
who it was that had left James stranded at the tech dance. 
She didn’t like to ask him, although she would have given 
anything to know if it had been a girl. 

The night they had dinner at Les Trots Soldats was James’s 
evening off, and it amused him to be treated as a customer. 
The waiters w’'ere mockingly deferential and there were so 
many private jokes that Moyra felt uncomfortable. The 
Christmas decorations were out, red candles on the tables, 
mistletoe in ribboned bunches suspended above the heads of 
the soldiers on the walls. Between the courses James held her 
hand and smoked cigarettes, although be asked her first if she 
minded. They didn’t talk a great deal. James was busy mak- 
ing remarks to the waiters as they passed him, orj;rying to 
catch ihcir eyes as they waited to take orders. Or else he w'as 
eating. Moyra was relieved not to ha\e to make conversa- 
tion. When they were alone she had no inhibitions about 
expressing her opinions. But this was James’s clement, not 
hers. She was a newcomer and an onlooker. It was exciting 
and wonderful but she couldn’t relax and take part, and it 
seemed natural that James should ignore her and make only 
private concessions to their relationship like squeezing her 
hand. 

They each had two cups of coffee poured from a Cona by 
Henri, and Moyra had milk in hers. As he put down his empty 
cup James said, ‘Well, let’s pop down to the kitchen and say 
hallo to Donald.’ Moyra felt quite nervous as Henri moved 
the table away from the corner to enable them to stand. Tlien 
she followed James along the narrow corridor between the 
tables and down the stairs to the kitchen. In the forepantry 
Gino, the waiter with the beautiful face, was preparing cold 
salads and putting bits in his mouth. The kitchen beyond was 
hot and garlicky. Chickens were cooking on rotary grills 
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and fresh frozen vegetable cartons littered a large, scrubbed 
wooden table, A fat little figure in a flowing velvet coat was 
moving briskly between the large gas ovens. Moyra recog- 
nised the coat as the one she had seen hanging in the staff 
cloakroom upstairs, and momentarily she wondered who 
this strange woman might he. Before it had even occurred to 
her that it was odd to wear a coat indoors James said, ‘ Donald, 
this is Moyra,’ and the woman turned round to reveal a 
flushed and unmistakably masculine face. The coat was un- 
fastened and between the long fur lapels grey flannel trousers 
and a blue sweater were clearly visible. ‘ Why on earth doesn’t 
he get a proper overall?’ thought Moyra irritably. She had 
taken an immediate dislike to the smiling face. 

‘My dear, I’m delighted to meet you. I can’t shake hands. 
I’ve just been dipping the escalope.’ He held out a plump, 
floury palm. 

‘ How do you do,’ Moyra answered. ‘ I’m pleased to meet 
you, too.’ 

Donald took a saucepan off a gas jet and rushed with it to 
the sink where he drained the contents into a seive. 

‘James dear,’ he said, ‘I shall nev^r let Nicki go on holiday 
again. Or if I do I shall employ another cook.’ He turned to 
Moyra. ‘Did you enjoy your dinner?’ 

‘Yes, it w^as lovely,’ said Moyra. ‘We liad steak.’ 

‘I know, darling, I grilled it for you.’ Altliough the words 
weren’t unkind Moyra felt she was being snubbed. ‘Well,’ 
he said, returning the saucepan to the stove, ‘let me look at 
you properly. James tells me he’s going to marry you. To 
be quite frank I don’t approve — not of you, I’m sure you’re 
perfectly divine — but of marriage in general. I said to James, 
“Darling, seduce the girl, live with her, but why marry 
her?” But he seems so set on the idea. I suppose you are 
too.’ 
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James was drawing frantically upon the last inch of his 
cigarette. ‘ Donald, you really are the absolute end.* 

‘Why? Oh, don*t tell me Tve spilt the beans?* 

‘Yes you have,’ said James blushing furiously. ‘Moyra 
doesn’t know a thing about it.* 

‘Well, I’m sure she guessed,* said Donald reassuringly. 
‘I’m told women have these intuitions. Moyra, you’ll forgive 
me, won’t you?’ 

Moyra was blushing too. She felt weak and afraid and 
desperately excited. She looked at James appealingly, but he 
avoided meeting her eyes. His mouth was twitching at the 
corner and his hands trembling. 

‘Is it a joke?’ asked Moyra. 

He shook his head. 

‘There, you see,’ said Donald. ‘Let me join your hands 
together and bless you.’ 

‘We can join oui own hands if we want to, thank you,* 
said Moyra curtlv. What a hateful, horrid man! How dare 
he stand there and laugh at them. ‘ Come on, James, let’s go.’ 

‘There's no need to get upstage,’ said Donald. 

James seemed to have recovered his composure and put his 
arm round Moyra. ‘Donald didn’t mean to upset you,’ he 
said, ‘and the important tlwng is not how you heard the pro- 
posal, but whether you’re going to accept. Are you, Moyra?* 

She looked into his anxious, palt blue eyes and was over- 
whelmed with love. ‘ Oh yes, I am ’ she whispered. 

Moyra’ s train got in after midnight. A taxi was always 
booked to meet her from her visits to James and she couldn’t 
resist telling the driver that she had just become engaged. She 
leaned back against the leather seat and, without coherent 
thoughts that she could afterwards recall, she dwelt on James 
and her future. It was so wonderful, so marvellous, really 
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just like a dream. People said romance was like a dream and it 
was. She took ofF her left glove and stretched out her hand, 
imagining first an engagement ring and then a wedding ring 
on her finger. Fancy her being called Mrs James Delauney ! 
Moyra Florence Delauney. She said it over to herself 
several times. Whoever would have thought she’d marry 
someone so well-bred? Her children would all have lovely 
accents, better than hers, even. She spoke properly, not like 
Barry, but she was aware th.ir she didn’t aKays put things 
correctly. She was going to learn though. She wasn’t going 
to be a disgrace to James, she was going to make him proud of 
her. After all, she thought, 1 haven’t done so badly. Dad’s 
no example to me and Mum doesn’t say her aitches. 

The taxi turned into the drive before she realised the 
journey was over. She hadn’t seen a single thing and yet 
she’d been looking out of the window most of the way. She 
paid the drucr, and took out lier front-door key, her excite- 
ment renew^ed at the prospect of telling her parents. She was 
in such a huiry to open the door she didn’t turn the key 
properly and her fingers slipped and she almost wept with 
impatience. She ran upstairs still wearing her coat and burst 
into Beatrice’s and Jack’s room. They were asleep and 
Beatrice awoke sa\ing, ‘Whai is it? M'hdt is it?’ and Jack 
grunted and gave a waking snore. 

Moyra switched on the light and faced them radiantly. 

‘Mum, Dad, I’m going lo mairy James.’ 

‘Oh Moy,’ Beatrice held out her arms, ‘’ow wonderful. 
I’ve wished it for you e\ er since you met. You couldn’t ’ave 
picked a nicer fellow.’ 

Jack reacted more slowly. ‘I ’ope you know what you’re 
doin’,’ he said. 

‘Oh Dad, of course I do.’ Moyra kissed his foreliead. ‘I’m 
in love with him. Aren’t you happy?’ 
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*Of course ’e is/ said Beatrice. ‘You know *e’s 'alf-witted 
when ’e wakes up. ’E doesn^t know what Vs saying. Tell me 
all about it, darling. ’Ow did ’e come to ask }ou?’ 

‘It came out by mistake/ said Moyra giggling. ‘Ilis boss 
said James had told him he wanted to marry me.’ 

‘Go on/ gasped Beatrice. T don’t believe it!’ 

‘Yes he did. And when I said was it true, James said it was, 
so I said I would.’ 

‘I can’t get over it,’ said Beatrice. T won’t sleep another 
wink.’ 

‘Well, so long as you know what you’re doin’,’ Jack said. 
‘Mind you, I can’t pretend I’d ’ave cliose ’im for you. I 
’aven’t took to ’im, though ’c may be clever, I don’t want ’ini 
to look down on me.’ 

‘I don’t expect ’e took to you, either,’ said Beatrice tartly. 
‘And ’e knows Moyra comes from a good clean ’ome. We 
may not always ’ave been nch, but w e brought ’er up properly 
and James knows it.’ 

T can tell you one thing,’ said Jack threatetiingly. T’m not 
keepin’ ’im. ’E’s got to work to support ’er.’ 

‘I don’t know what’s come over you,’ cried Beatrice. ‘’Oo 
ever said ’c wouldn’t work.^ ’E’s got a better position than you 
ever ’oped to ’old.’ 

Moyra felt she underst^ )d him. ‘It’s not my money he 
wants,’ she said gently; 'honestly. Dad, we’re in love with 
each other.’ 

‘That’s all right then,’ Jack’s vo'^e was heavy with emo- 
tion. ‘You know I on’y want the best for my girl. As long 
as you’re ’appy, Moy, then it’s okay by me. But I don’t want 
’im to touch a penny of the money I give you. It’s yours.’ 

‘You are funny,’ said Moyra. ‘James wouldn’t want my 
money. He gets twenty pounds a week and some of it’s in 
tips, so it isn’t taxed.* 
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*I *ope that’ll make you see sense/ Beatrice said, ‘I don’t 
know ’ow you can say the things you ’ave when Moyra comes 
’ome with such thrilling news. What are you trying to do.^ 
Damp ’er ’appiness?’ 

*I don’t want ’er looked down on/ Jack said, ‘She ought 
to marry ’er own sort. It don’t work with one ’igher than 
the other.’ 

Beatrice knew what he was getting at. ‘If they’ve both 
got the same ideas and a bit of ambition it doesn’t matter. It’s 
only when it’s the other way. Moyra isn’t out to ’old James 
down, are you, duck?* 

‘I want ’er to ’ave ’er own money, so ’e can’t say she ain’t 
good enough.’ 

‘You are daft, Dad. We’re going to be terribly happy. I 
just know we are. Oh Mum, I could cry I’m so excited.’ 

‘You’d better go an ’ave some sleep,’ Beatrice said. ‘If 
Barry’s in tell ’im the news, won’t you?’ 

Moyra looked in to his room on the way to her own but 
although it was now one o’clock it was dark and empty, with 
the curtains still undrawn. 

The following day James sent roses to both Moyra and 
Beatrice. 

‘You can’t deny ’e knows ’ow to do things,’ Beatrice said. 
She was almost delirious with pleasure, and for the first time 
since they’d moved in she telephoned Betty Evans. She felt 
condescending towards Betty. ‘I’ll see you and Wally get an 
invitation to the wedding,’ she said. ‘I expect we’ll be ’aving 
the reception at the Central Hotel.’ 

She stood for a quarter of an hour at a time in the spare- 
room doorway, imagining James moving about it in a Paisley 
dressing-grown. I’ll change the two singles for a double 
when they’re married, she planned, and Moy’s room’ll do for 



the baby. She primed Jack on his behaviour for James’s stay. 
‘Don’t come down in your slippers and for ’eaven’s sake clean 
up the basin after you’ve shaved. And ofler cigarettes all 
round, it isn’t done to roll them so ’a\ e some packets ’andy. 
And always ask ’im if ’e wants a drink.’ 

At the same lime Moyra was instructing Beatrice that 
they must have tea at four, with only bread and butter and 
cake, and dinner at night and lunch in the middle of the 
day. 

‘I don’t know ’ow your Dad’s going to take to that,’ said 
Beatrice. ‘I do ’ope *e doesn’t *avc too much to drink on 
Christmas Day or ’eaven knows what ’e’ll come out with.’ 

There were presents to buy for James too. Moyra bought 
him a pair of cuff-links but it was a problem to choose some- 
thing suitable for Beatrice and Jack and Barry. 

Tie’s got everything,’ said Moyra, ‘a lovely watch and a 
lighter and a cigarette case.’ 

‘’Ow about a cigarette box,’ suggested Beatrice, ‘a nice 
silver one to go in your ’ome.’ 

It was a bit like a wedding present, but there didn’t seem to 
be any alternative, so Moyra agreed. The one they decided 
on was very impressive, with taloned feet, and the shop 
manager promised that the inscription — ‘To our future son- 
in-law James from Beatrice and Jack Prosser,’ followed by the 
date — would be ready by Christmas Eve. From Barry they 
bought a cigarette holder. 

‘Ever so smart,’ said Beatrice, as u was wrapped up. ‘’E’s 
just the type to use one.’ She sighed and added, ‘Oh, I wish 
my father was alive to see you both. ’E was such a gentleman, 
you should ’ave seen ’im on a Sunday, Moy, ’e could’ve been 
taken for anyone ’e was so beautifully turned out. ’E would 
’ave appreciated what you’re doing, n ^t like your Dad. ’E 
was all for bettering yourself.’ 
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‘ So*s Dad, really,* said Moyra. ‘ He just doesn’t want me to 
make a mistake.* 

‘’E wants to keep you down,* said Beatrice. ‘Now you’re 
not to let on I told you, but he went and suggested you 
should *ave our old *ouse. That slummy ’ole we were stuck 
in for twenty years. Putting James and you in that.* 

T*m sure he meant to help us,* said Moyra. Tt would save 
rent.’ 

‘No,’ Beatrice answered, ‘’e just wants to see you two back 
where we begun.* 

Moyra was certain her mother was wrong and she felt sad 
at her parents’ mutual misunderstanding. But for the first 
time she thought objectively about their marriage. It was 
their problem after all, and she could see the trouble, they 
couldn’t influence one another, they weren’t really married 
as she and James would be. They each went their own way, 
Dad thinking Mum did nothing but nag, and Mum wanting 
the best for them all, but going the wrong way about it. She 
supposed they had been in love with one another once. Being 
so hard up had spoilt it. And now it was too late to change 
their feelings. 

Barry spent Christmas Eve at the Totem Club, three up- 
stairs rooms for drinking, eating and dancing, in a Soho street. 
Barry belonged to a number of similar clubs. He was proud 
of his collection of membership cards and often took them out 
of his wallet during the day to look at them. The clubs them- 
selves were unremarkable and harmless, but to Barry the very 
tliought of belonging to them was exciting. He spent his 
time going from one to the other, buying drinks for anyone 
at the bar and dancing with the girls. He believed he was 
painting the town. On occasions he brought Colin and the 
gang up to London and swaggered from the Totem to the 
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Eiffel to the Juno, greeting his thinnest acquaintances with 
powerful bonhomie. Most nights he was half drunk and didn’t 
get home until four or five in the morning. Once his wallet, 
with eight pounds in it, was stolen. 

With his wages, his allowance and his director’s salary 
Barry had twenty-five pounds a week to spend on himself, 
and he couldn’t see much point in going on working at the 
garage. He was waiting for the right moment to suggest to 
Jack that he’d like to take an active interest in the shop and 
hand in his notice to Mr Craig. Of course he didn’t mean to 
overdo it y-orking for Dad and Fred Walker, he’d get there 
late and knock off early. After all he got paid now for doing 
nothing, so it would be like giving his services. Dad made 
money just by having him draw a salary that came ojjt of his 
income tax. As for the real future, Barry wasn’t sure what he 
wanted, except that this was die life for him, girls, car, clubs 
and plenty of dough. He was glad he hadn’t wasted any more 
years slaving at the garage for eight or nine quid a week. Since 
he’d lost the desire to have his own garage, going to work at 
Craig’s was boring. If you owned a business you had to be 
prepared to work at all hours, even at weekends. Barry had 
seen enough of Mr Craig’s methods to know what built suc- 
cess. And personally he w^^sn’t prepared to dedicate himself. 
Why should he, when he was in on Dad’s money, would get 
his cut when Discorama was sold and be right there for the 
next deal.^ No, let Dad and Fred do the hard work. 

He drank his last rum and peppermint before fetching 
James from the Soldats. He’d talk to Dad on Christmas Day, 
when he was bound to be easy with plenty of booze and James 
there acting posh. Barry put down his glass and said to the 
girl behind the bar, ‘ Chalk it up for me, will you, Phillippa.^ 
I’ll be in again on Tuesday.’ 

He drove round Piccadilly Circus, dodging the dawdling 
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crowds and traffic, and down to Trafalgar Square. It was a 
cold night and the floodlighting and fairy lighting and the 
immense Christmas tree gave Barry the excited feeling he had 
always had as a small boy on Christmas Eve. He turned into 
the almost deserted Mall and exceeded the speed limit all the 
way down its ceremonial length, swerving round past the 
Palace towards Victoria. He was taking an indirect route 
because he loved driving in London late at night when the 
roads were clear. And if you kept a careful watch for the 
occasional police car you always had time to slow down to a 
sedate thirty. It was fun to brake fiercely for traffic lights, 
then accelerate away with a roar when they changed to green, 
to corner fast round islands knowing you could do so safely 
because of the car’s superior road-holding. He swept round 
Sloane Square and up to Knightsbridge and drew up outside 
Les Trois Soldats, braking late, so that the tyres screeched 
against the tarmac. Then he switched off the engine and 
sounded the horn. Within seconds James came hurrying out 
of the door, a lanky silhouette in his jeans against the rose- 
coloured light. He stooped to peer in at Barry through the 
small window. 

T’m not quite ready, old boy. Come in and have a 
drink.’ 

Barry climbed out of the car. He was much shorter than 
James and was wearing a new black gaberdine suit that had 
cost him thirty pounds. His white shirt was spotless and so 
was his white satin tie. He vas pleased with his appearance 
and followed James with an unmistakable strut. Barry had 
never eaten at a restaurant like Les Trois Soldats^ but he knew 
at once it was classy and he made up his mind to bring Rosalie 
here for a slap-up meal. He was not surprised as Moyra had 
been, that the waiters weren’t in tails. His excursions to cafes, 
clubs and coffee-bars had taught him what to expect. Phillippa, 



at the Totem, spoke so lah-di-dah he couldn’t understand 
half she said. 

Barry looked around him appreciatively. It was warm, 
smoky and smelt rich, of cigars, scent and booze. He stared 
in turn at each of the women diners; at a flushed V of bare 
back, at a small white feathered hat, at varnished fingernails — 
properly varnished, not smudgy at the edges like when Mum 
put it on and you could still see the dirt underneath and the 
white bits at the bottom. 

‘Have a glass of wine.^’ said James. 

‘Thanks.’ Barry stood leaning on the serving bar, sipping 
from the long-stemmed glass and contentedly surveyed the 
room. He liked mixing with the nobs. 

On the way home James asked if he could drive, and Barry 
readily drew in to the side of the road and changed places. 

‘She’s a super job,’ said James. ‘What can she do.^’ 

‘Nineiy-five.’ 

‘E\er let her out along here?’ 

‘Try ’er if you like,’ Barry offered. 

James accelerated up to seventy, then slowed down. 

‘That’s fast enough for me.’ 

‘Not for me,’ said Barry. ‘I’d like to *ave a proper racin’ 
car.’ 

‘Do you race?’ 

‘Give me ’alf a chance.’ 

‘Tommy Carter’s a friend of nunc,’ said James casually, 
naming a well-known works racing driver. 

Barry was very impressed. ‘I wish I could meet ’im. ’Ow' 
did ’e start, James?’ 

‘ Club racing, and going in for the big rallies. He was fifdi 
in the Monte his first year. We ge» all the big drivers at die 
Soldats^ you know.’ 

‘I wouldn’t mind swoppin’ places with you. I’d give 
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anythin’ to 'ave a natter with some of them blokes. ^Ow 
about introducin’ me to Tommy Carter?* 

T will sometime,’ promised James, ‘I’ll see when I can fix 
it.’ 

‘Gosh, thanks,’ answered Barry gratefully. T’ve followed 
’im for the last couple of years, ever since ’e started with 
Maserati. ’E ’ad a close shave at Le Mans, didn’t ’e?’ 

‘Oh well,’ James said, ‘it’s all in the game, isn’t it? I say, 
don’t I turn off here? * 

Barry directed him through the town and along the tree- 
lined roads of select Upton Park to their own Belmont 
Avenue. 

‘Is this where you live now?* asked James. ‘It’s quite 
pleasant.’ 

Barry gave a short, fake laugh. ‘Oh, smashin*. Everyone 
livin’ ’ere goes about as if they got a smell under their noses, 
an’ it’s about as gay as a stiff-dump. Turn in ’ere, James. 
This is ours.’ 

As the car pulled up the front door opened, revealing Jack 
in his best suit with Moyra and Beatrice hovering smilingly 
behind him, Beatrice gave him a little push, and Jack stepped 
suddenly into the drive and walked the few yards to the 
garage to open the doors. Then, with exaggerated arm 
gestures, he guided the car in, Beatrice, waiting in the door- 
way with Moyra, greeted James with a gush of welcome. 

T’m sure you’re cold. It is a pleasure to see you, James. I 
suppose I can ask you for a kiss, you’re almost family after 
all, aten’t you.^’ She gave an affected, breathy laugh. ‘An 
’appy Christmas, all. It’s Christmas Day now.’ 

Moyra, still in the background, said shyly ‘Hallo, James.’ 

He smiled and bent down to brush her cheek. 

‘Well, don’t stand in the way, Moyra. Let James come in. 
I’m sure ’e’s ever so cold, aren’t you, dear?’ 
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*Vm not really/ said James. ‘There’s a heater in the car.’ 

Beatrice bridled at him. ‘Aren’t I going to get a kiss from 
my son-in-law?’ she persisted. Her hair had been set that 
afternoon and it still clung close to her head in dry, bobbing 
curls. 

‘Of course.’ James kissed her. ‘How nice of you to wait 
up for me,’ 

‘As if we wouldn’t ! A fine welcome that’d be, on your first 
visit.’ She led the way into the lounge where orange, green 
and red paper chains cats-cradled across the ceiling and a 
bunch of mistletoe swung prominently from the centre light. 
‘I got a nice pot of tea on the boil, too. You need warming 
up. Dad’ll take your coat and case, dear.’ 

Jack came forward and took James’s overcoat and cheap 
fibre suitcase from him and Moyra said, Tt is lovely to have 
you here.’ 

‘Sit down everyone,’ chivvied Beatrice, ‘and I’ll bring the 
tray. Fetch over the little tables, Barry, and put one all 
round.’ 

As she returned five minutes later carrying the tea-tray with 
the best china and a plate of chocolate biscuits, she said, ‘I 
was thinking that as it’s Christmas Day alread}^, *ow about 
giving our presents?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think we should,’ James said at once. ‘We’d 
have nothing to look forward to ir the morning.’ 

‘It was only a suggestion.’ Bearrice sat down, arranged 
her skirt and began to pour the tea, holding the tea-pot several 
inches above the cups. ’’Ow much milk and sugar, James? 
I’d better start getting to know, ’adn’t I?’ 

‘I’ll give Moyra her present if you like.’ James felt in his 
top waistcoat pocket and produced a small box. 

Beatrice nearly dropped the tea-pot. ‘Oh, it’s the ring,’ 
she cried. ‘It is the ring, isn’t it? ’Ow lovely.’ 
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Ja mes handed the box to Moyra and she broke the paper 
which sealed it, wishing they were alone together. All the 
things which should have been just between the two of them 
were taking place in public. 

‘Til ’ave a bet it’s a solitaire,’ Beatrice guessed excitedly. 

James laughed. ‘It isn’t. I don’t like them.’ 

‘Don’t like a solitaire.^ Oh, 1 think a solitaire takes a lot of 
beating. What is it then.^’ She was beside herself with 
curiosity. 

Moyra opened the lid. On the velvet was a Victorian ring, 
a turquoise surrounded by small seed pearls. 

‘It’s ever so pretty. Isn’t it unusual?’ For that instant 
Moyra was disappointed, then she realised that anything else 
would have been vulgar and tliat James knew the right thing 
to choose. 

Beatrice came and stood beside Moyra and looked down into 
die box. ‘You didn’t ought to have given pearls, James. 
Pearls are like tears and they can only cause un’appmess.’ 

‘ Oh Mum, you are daft,’ said Moyra. ‘ It’s a beautiful ring.’ 

‘I’m glad you like it, darling,’ said James. ‘It’s early 
Victorian. I thought you’d prefer something antique and a 
bit out of the ordinary.’ 

‘I do,’ Moyra said fervently. ‘That’s what’s so wonderful 
marrying you, James. No-one else would ever have thought 
of giving me an antique ring. You aWays do things differ- 
ently.’ 

But Beatrice w^as less pleased, and before she and Jack fell 
asleep she harangued him about it. 

‘Old-fashioned,’ she said. ‘My mother ’ad rings like that 
and I’ve seen them in the second-’and jewellers for a few 
quid. I like a nice modern stone with baguettes, like Betty 
Evans ’as.’ 

Jack was pleased that James hadn’t come up to expectations. 
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‘It don’t matter what you like. It’s Moyra’s ring. Though I 
must say it looked a scutty little thing.’ 

‘Even I ’ad a ruby when we got engaged,’ said Beatrice, 
indignantly. ‘You’d think ’e’d do more for Moyra than that.’ 

‘As long as she’s ’appy it’s all right. An’ she seems to be. 
That’s my on’y worry.’ 

‘She may be ’appy with it,’ said Beatrice, turning over to 
indicate that hers was the last word, ‘ but ’e’s let ’er down. A 
girl likes to show off a solitaire to ’er friends. And I’d set 
my ’eart on it.’ 

Once Beatrice had known that James was to spend Christ- 
mas with them she gave up her plan for having dinner at the 
Central Hotel. Moyra had told her of James’s quawrel with 
his grandfather and Beatrice thought it would be a real treat 
for him to have a family Chiistrnas with home cooking. 
‘After all that un’ealtliy restaurant food,’ she said. She at 
once made mince pies and Cdiristmas puddings, although it 
was really far too late. But she expliined to Moyra that they 
were bound to be better than shop oneb, with all those germy 
charms in the puddings, and at least you knew you were 
getting proper goodness when you ate them. The turkey had 
cost five pounds and Beat ce was up at seven on Christmas 
morning to put it in the oven. In case there wasn’t enough she 
had a large ham too, and a tongu which she had already 
cooked. She went into the din int" -room to lay the table, 
because there was going to be plenty to do later on and she 
wasn’t going to bothei Moyra for help this morning. On 
the sideboard were bowls of fruit and nuts, jars of preserves 
and boxes of dates and figs and crystallized fruits. There was 
also an enormous box of chocolates and a dish of fondants 
covered with a doyley, and two boxes of crackers which had 
cost so much Beatrice was too ashamed even to tell Jack. 
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What a Christmas this is going to be, she thought, something 
to remember, as much food and drink as we can possibly want, 
and Moyra engaged. Having money was wonderful. For the 
first time she had been able to buy the exact presents she 
wanted, no second bests and having to price the things first. 
Half a dozen shirts for Jack, like the ones he’d seen on the 
tee-vee. Last year she’d given him a pair of socks. And she’d 
got a necklace for Moyra and a cigarette case for Barry, and 
she’d sent cards to everyone she knew, really big cards with 
frosting and raised letters and satin ribbon. 

Beatrice put the last plate on the table, stood back to see 
the effect, and then went into the lounge to fetch the drinks 
which were stored in the cocktail cabinet. She stood the 
bottles on her largest tray — ^whisky, gin. Peppermint Fling, 
port, champagne, cherry brandy — and carried it back to the 
dining-room and stood it on the canteen. Then she went 
back to the kitchen to make the early morning tea. For her 
own family she poured it out ready ill the cups, but for James 
she set a tray and carried it up to the spare room. She knocked 
on the door, but getting no reply walked in, put the tea down 
on the bedside tabic and switched on the lamp. 

James woke up and blinked. His hair, freed from its day- 
time grease, fell downwards either side of the parting, framing 
his face. His top pyjama button was missing. 

‘A merry Christmas,’ said Beatrice, ‘although we’ve said 
it already. Shall 1 pour, dear.^’ 

James pulled himself into a sitting position and Beatrice, 
smiling archly, plumped up the pillow behind his back and 
straightened the eiderdown. ‘There you are. Comfy. 

‘Thank you,’ said James, ‘and a happy Christmas again, 
Mrs Prosser.’ 

‘Call me Mum,’ invited Beatrice. She looked at James’s 
grey vest lying on the floor and said, ‘It’s a shame not *aving 
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your own ’ome to go to for Christmas. But never mind, 
you’ve got us now.’ You couldn’t expect a man on his own 
to be fussy. What would Jack be like without her.^ His under- 
wear wouldn’t bear inspection either. It was a real blessing 
for James to have found Moyra. He wouldn’t be lonely any 
longer. 

At breakfast they exchanged presents. James seemed 
delighted with his, and gave ties to Barry and Jack and a silk 
scarf to Beatrice. 

‘’Ow thoughtful of you,’ she said, ‘it is pretty, just what I 
needed, dear.’ But she felt the present-giving was a bit of a 
let-down. Her family had given her things which were 
expensive and luxurious, but although in a way she was 
pleased to have them, she thought, ‘I don’t really need them, 
I could always have bought them for myself. I’d )ust as soon 
they ’adn’t wasted the money, a pretty calendar for the lounge 
would have been as acceptable.’ Moyra seemed thrilled with 
her glittering necklace, yet Beatrice sensed that the pleasure 
was partly simulated. ‘I don’t know,’ she said to herself, 
‘perhaps we’ve got too much already, we don’t appreciate 
gifts any more.’ There was nothing any of them needed and 
not much they wanted. She looked across at Moyra, and saw 
she was studying the small ring on her engagement finger 
with rapturous absorption. ‘It’s the giver that counts,’ Beatrice 
thought sadly, ‘it’s what James gives her that matters now. 
It won’t make any difference how much we spend.’ 

Once the meal was over and cleared away, Moyra and 
James were discreetly left alone in the lounge. 

‘I usually go to church on Christmas morning,’ said 
Moyra. 

‘You’ll have to count me out on that sort of thing,’ 
answered James. ‘I honestly don’t believe in it, and there’s 
no point in being hypocritical.’ 
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‘But you'll have a proper wedding, won't you?' Moyra 
asked anxiously, ‘You don't mind that, do you?' 

‘I do, but if you want it . . 

‘ Oh I do. We wouldn’t be properly married if it wasn’t in 
a church. And I do want a white dress.’ Moyra was blushing 
with conviction. 

James came and sat beside her on the sofa. ‘It’s all right, 
darling, I’m not going to raise any objections. You go ahead 
and arrange everything just as you want.’ 

‘ Oh thank you.’ Moyra felt almost guilty at his generosity. 
‘You are understanding.' 

James laughed self-deprecatingly. ‘I’ll try to be.’ 

‘You don’t have to try. You are.’ She felt very close to 
him, and spoke quite vithout thought for his reactions. 
‘James, you know when we first met at the dance you said 
you’d been with a friend. Who was it? I’ve wanted to ask you 
so often.’ 

He looked embarrassed. ‘A girl, actually.’ 

Moyra hesitated. ‘Was she a special girl?’ 

He sounded relieved. ‘Good heavens no, some little shop 
girl I’d picked up a few days before in a cinema at Victoria. 
I brought her down with me, but she suddenly pushed off. 
Don’t worry, there were no special girls before I met you.’ 

Moyra suddenly felt like crying. ‘Did you often pick up 
girls?’ 

‘My dear, don’t be silly about it, all men do, but it doesn't 
mean anything. And all that’s past now", isn't it?’ He kissed 
her. 

‘What I mean is,’ Moyra pursued, ‘why did you pick up 
that sort of common girl?’ She played with his hand lying in 
her lap. 

‘Well, for one thing they don’t expect one to marry them,' 
said James. 
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‘And what else?’ 

‘It isn’t so easy to get hold of a girl of one’s own class.’ 

Moyra blinked hard to keep back her tears, but her voice 
shook. ‘So you’re making do with me?’ 

James held her hand tightly. ‘I didn’t mean that. Of course 
not. I fell in love with you, and you’re the one who’s having 
to make do. I’m not so wonderful, Moyra.’ 

‘Why couldn’t you get hold of a girl of your own 
class?’ 

‘You wouldn’t call me an eligible bachelor, would you? 
Working as a glorified waiter and living in a couple of sordid 
rooms.’ 

‘But your rooms are lovely, and you earn twenty pounds 
a week.’ 

James kissed her again. ‘I do love you, darling, you’re so 
sweet and genuine. I’m so lucky to liave found you.’ 

‘I love you too. I’m the lucky one.’ 

‘Then we’re both lucky. So don’t let’s think about it any 
more.’ 

Jack insisted that he and Barry and James went to The 
Crown before dinner. 

‘We’re on’y in the wa^ ’er^/ he said, ‘you know w^hat 
women are when it comes to gettin’ things ready.’ 

Beatrice was liorrified. ‘Taking James to that dreadful 
place,’ she said to Moyra, ‘Whatevu will ’e think?’ 

‘He won’t mind. I expect he’ll enjoy it.’ But Moyra was 
worried too. Suppose Dad started off about having the 
money in her name, and James not touching it? And would 
James mind mixing with all lliose awful people? 

But The Crown was almost empty. Barry took his beer 
over to tlie pin-table, and Jack and jumes sat on one of the 
cushioned comer seats and for a few minutes drank in silence. 



Then Jack said, T’m glad we got the chance to be on our own. 
iVe been wantin’ to *ave a few words with you.’ 

‘Very right and proper,’ said James, smiling. ‘I hope 
you’re not going to be a stem father-in-law.’ 

‘What I want to say,’ Jack said, ignoring his remark, ‘is 
that you’re lucky to *ave Movra.’ 

‘You don’t have to tell me that,’ answered James. 

Jack emptied his pint glass and called to the barmaid for 
another. ‘All round,’ he said, ‘an’ ’ave somethin’ for yourself, 
too, and an ’appy Christmas.’ He turned back to James. ‘You 
got the best of our family, I’m tellin’ you straight out. She’s 
got more real refinement than the lot of us put together, Beat 
included. I’m proud of Moy.’ 

‘You have every right to be. I am too.’ 

Jack’s words were loaded with sincerity. ‘She’s got ’er 
mother’s gentle nature, but between you an’ me, she don’t 
nag like Beat does. Moyra’s a clever girl, she’s done well up 
at the college an’ she knows ’ow to wear *er clothes. She’ll 
make you a good wife, though I’m ’er Dad ’oo says it.’ 

‘You don’t have to praise Moyra to me. I know how lucky 
I am.’ 

‘Well,’ Jack suddenly became threatening, ‘don’t go for- 
gettin’ it, because she’s got a lovin’ family solid be’ind ’er. 
We’re not turnin’ our backs jus’ because she’s gettin’ married.’ 

James said, ‘I’ll do everything I can to make her happy. 
Have one on me, Mr Prosser.’ 

Barry crossed over and said, ‘Thanks, I will, James.’ 

‘I won’t say no either,’ Jack agreed, and signalled to the 
barmaid with diree raised fingers. 

Barry reversed a chair, swung his leg over it and sat down 
facing them, clasping the chair-back. ‘James,’ he said, looking 
at Jack, ‘when you goin’ to introduce me to Tommy Carter.^’ 

‘I’ll fix it as soon as I get back to London.’ 
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Barry moved the chair to face his father. ‘Dad, I want to 
go in for club racin’.’ 

Jack said without much interest, ‘What’s that then?’ 

Barry took a deep breath. ‘Well, you join a local car club 
and they organizes races for members.’ 

‘Where?’ Forgetting Beatrice’s admonitions, Jack began 
to roll a cigarette. 

‘They ’ire a racin’ circuit, Silverstone, Goodwood, Brand’s 
’Atch. That’s ’ow you start, see, sort of amateur. Then you 
go on to small racin’ cars, 500’s, an’ then work up. That’s 
’ow Tommy Carter started.’ 

Jack saw what he was getting at. ‘ An’ I suppose you think 
you’re goin’ to be like ’im?’ 

‘I can only learn by tryin’ it, can’t I?’ said Barry. ‘It’s 
what I want to do,’ 

‘I thought what you wanted to do was to ’ave a garage.’ 

Barry looked at James for support. ‘Racin’ ’s more my 
line. I got a sort of flair for drivin’. It’s not a dead end, 
neither, you can make thousands.’ 

‘Tommy certainly makes a packet,’ said James. 

‘What I thought,’ Barry said, ‘was I’d give up workin’ 
at Craig’s, an’ come in proper with you an* Fred. An’ do a 
bit of racin’ on the side.’ 

‘You ain’t got a racin’ car, Barry, an’ I’m not forkin’ out 
for one. You on’y jus’ got this one.’ 

‘I been tellin’ you,’ said Barry im^^atiently, ‘that’s what I’d 
use. That’s the sort of car you use for club racin’. I can tune 
it up smashin’. Dad. Mr Craig’ll give me an ’and.’ 

‘Well, it’d be all right by me,’ said Jack ruminatingly, ‘but 
your Mum won’t like it, I can tell you before you’ve even 
spoken to ’er. She’ll say you’re wastin’ your time.’ 

‘’Ow can it be wastin’ it if you cen win thousands in jus’ 
one race?’ 
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^Vm not against it,* Jack pointed out again. ‘You don*t 
*ave to work for a livin’ proper now we ’as the shop. An* if 
you’re no good at racin’ you could give it up, couldn’t yer? ’ 

Barry took it as settled. ‘ Gosh, Dad,’ he said, standing up 
in his excitement, ‘you see, I’ll win every time.’ 

‘Pride comes before a fall,’ said James. 

‘ Go on, don’t give us any of that. I know I can do it. I 
told yer — I got what it takes.’ 

‘I think what we’d better think about taking now is our 
Christmas dinner. It’s twenty to one.’ 

They paid the barmaid and went out to the car, both Jack 
and Barry well pleased with the way things had gone. 

‘Cor,’ said Jack, leaning back and patting his stomach, a 
pink paper crown rising from his forehead, ‘what a blow out ! 
I don’t know as I can get up from the table. Beat.’ He looked 
at the litter of gold cracker papers and nutshells and tangerine 
skins. ‘You done us proud, eh James.^’ 

‘’E ’asn’t eaten a thing,’ Beatrice protested. ‘You ’aven’t 
touched the mince pies or the jellies. And you’ve ’ad nothing 
to drink. ’Ave something now.^ *Ave a spot of bubbly.^’ 

‘I couldn’t really. But it was all delicious.’ 

‘I don’t ’ave to open a big bottle specially. We got a crate 
of little ones some^ here.’ 

‘Honestly,’ James smiled, ‘all I’d like now is coffee.’ 

‘We always ’a^ e tea after dinner. Do you mind ’aving tea 
with us this time?’ 

‘I’d love some tea.’ James put his crumpled paper serviette 
on the table. 

‘We’ll ’ave it in the lounge then,’ Beatrice said. ‘Barry’ll 
take the chocs in, and Moyra and I’ll clear up a bit in ’ere 
first.’ 

It was attacking the stack of dirty washing-up, leaving it in 
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the middle to have tea and watch the Queen, and returning 
again to the cold greasy dishes just when she’d like to have 
gone to sleep that made Beatrice finally decide she must 
employ a daily help. 

‘I’ve made up my mind definitely,’ she said to Moyra. ‘I 
mentioned it to Dad weeks ago and ’e said it was all right by 
’im. I must ’ave some ’elp. We can afford it, so why should 
I wear myself out?’ 

‘You’re quite right,’ said Moyra. ‘Why shouldn’t you take 
it easy now? ’ 

‘I don’t ’ave to do a thing I don’t want,’ Beatrice said, 
feeling she must make excuses for her laziness, ‘but naturally 
I’d only ’ave someone in to do the scrubbin’.’ 

‘There’s far too much for you to do here,’ Moyra agreed, 
drying the plates and stacking them on the table. 

‘I ’ope James’ll see that you don’t ’ave too much to do 
when you’re married, neither.’ 

‘I’ll probably get a job,’ Moyra said, ‘it seems a pity to 
waste my training.’ 

Beatrice was shocked. ‘Whatever for? You don’t need the 
extra.’ 

‘It’s not that, but I expect we’ll only have a small flat, and 
I wouldn’t know what to do '^ll day.’ 

‘Oh Moy, don’t disappoint your Dad and me. We’ve set 
our ’earts on your ’aving an easy time. You’ve got enough 
money to ’ave real leisure, not like I ad to when I got mar- 
ried. I did office cleaning until I was seven months gone.’ 

‘I’d like to have a job,’ Moyra answered. 

Beatrice said sharply, ‘Then what’s the point of giving you 
money if you’re not going to take advantage of it? ’ 

‘I’d rather not have the money if it means I can’t do what 
I want.’ Moyra spoke wdth unusual v -11 ness. 

Beatrice was too upset to answer. She bit her lip and turned 
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back to scouring the tin in which the turkey had roasted all 
the morning. 

No-one ate any Christmas cake for tea. 

‘We*re chockablock from dinner,’ Barry said. ‘There’s a 
limit to what we can take. You ought to know, Mum, you 
stuffed the turkey.’ He looked at James and laughed. 

‘It does seem a shame,’ Beatrice said, ‘all that good food 
going to waste.’ 

‘It’s not wasting,’ said Moyra. ‘We’ll eat it up tomorrow.’ 
But Beatrice couldn’t be compensated. Somehow the day had 
gone wiong. She’d put so much into getting it just right for 
James, spent a fortune on crackers and sweets and presents 
and drinks, and yet other Christmases had been more fun. 
There’d been less to eat and the crackers hadn’t had toys in 
them, but it had seemed more like Christmas. Friends had 
come in and they’d had drinks and a bit of a singsong, the real 
party spirit. Here they had no friends, they watched the tele- 
vision and didn’t talk much, and then Jack had turned it off 
and fetched a pack of cards. 

‘’Ow about a game of Newmarket, James.^’ 

‘I’m afraid I’ve never played.’ 

‘It’s dead easy,’ Jack had explained the rules. ‘Come on, 
Moy, we’ll all join in. Put your money in the kitty, we’ll 
play for sixpence a time. Beat’ll get some nice ’am sand- 
wiches and beer.’ 

Suddenly in the middle of the game Barry stood up. 
‘I’m goin’ out,’ he said, ‘I can’t sit about playin’ cards all 
evenin’.’ He drummed his fingers on the back of the chair 
and shifted from one foot to the other. ‘It’s Christmas.’ 

‘Well, go if you’re going,’ Moyra said irritably. Like 
Beatrice she felt the day had been an anti-climax. She looked 
across the table at James. He was in the act of concealing a 
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yawn, his mouth tight at the corners and his eyes watering. 
*Do you want to go on playing, James?’ 

*’Ad enough, ’ave you?’ said Jack sympathetically. ‘Let’s 
swop over to Pontoon. You was in the army, I won’t ’ave to 
teach you that one?* 

‘Would you diink me terribly rude if I went to bed?’ 
James said. ‘I’ve had too much good food and not enough 
exercise.’ He smiled at Beatrice. 

‘Bored, not tired,’ thought Moyra. When James left to go 
to his room a few moments later she said to herself ‘He doesn’t 
even mind if we don’t have a chance to say goodnight 
properly. I wish we’d spent Christmas on our own.’ 
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With Christmas over the Prossers began to look forward to 
the opening of their shop. The circulars v/ere ready to send 
out, there was a poster in the empty window, and advertise- 
ments were appearing regularly in the local Press. The film 
star had declined to do the opening but the singer had accepted 
without haggling over terms, so that Jack was sorry he hadn’t 
offered less. On her free evenings Moyra catalogued the 
stock. She had decided to finisli her secretarial course and get 
married at Easter. Beatrice had done all she could to dis- 
suade her, she wanted the wedding at once, but Moyra was 
surprisingly stubborn about completing her training. Beatrice 
longed to buy the trousseau and wedding dress and choose 
the furniture for Moyra’s home. 

‘What’s the point of that?’ Moyra asked. ‘We don’t even 
know where we’re going to li\c.’ 

‘Well, you should know by now,’ snapped Beatrice. ‘I 
don’t know what’s come over you, you’re treating it all so 
casual. There’s no need to make do. If you want an ’ouse 
Dad’ll buy you one, as I’ve told you an ’undred times.’ 

‘James couldn’t afford a house, and we’re going to live on 
his earnings, not Dad’s winnings.’ Moyra spoke of the 
winnings as if she despised them. For some reason she wanted 
to squash her mother’s excitement, resenting her pleasure in 
the marriage. Secretly she ached to buy clothes and curtains 
and indulge in extravagant spending, but outv^^ardly she 
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assumed boredom and disinterest. All her life she had been 
indulgent towards her mother, worked hard to please her and 
fallen in with her wishes. Now, with the independence her 
engagement had given her, she was impatient with her parents 
over every small thing, and even deliberately belittled James 
when Beatrice praised him. 

When James at last found a furnished flat in the Fulham 
Road Moyra knew that her mother would be upset. She was 
secretly disappointed too, just as she had been over her 
engagement ring. There was only one bedroom and a very 
small kitchen, and the oven wasn’t a proper one, but stood on 
the table. The furniture was ordinary and the curtains dull, 
reddish-brown. Moyra had longed for spotted net ones, 
caught up at the sides with red ribbon, fresh and bright and 
American-looking. She’d imagined herself with a shining 
kitchen unit, a big refrigerator and rows of gleaming jars and 
tins with scarlet lids. It was her own fault that she hadn’t 
got them. Dad had offered to set her up with everything, and 
James had said it was decent of him. She had been the one to 
insist they did without help. She somehow wanted her family 
to acknowledge that James hadn’t been forced to accept their 
charity, that he was capable of providing for her though she 
knew it was a silly point of view; the money was there, Dad 
was ready to give it, James was ready to receive it, and she 
could make use of it. 

‘Not, ’ave your own furniture?’ Beatrice said flatly, as 
Moyra had known she would. ‘Oil Moy, we could ’ave 
bought such lovely things.’ 

Moyra repeated this to James, w^ho said with a sigh of 
relief, ‘What a mercy we’re spared that, darling. I’m very 
fond of your mother, but you must admit her taste isn’t quite 
ours.’ 

‘That’s why I put my foot down at the beginning,’ Moyra 
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said, believing it was, James always spoke freely about her 
parents as if Moyra and he were in complete agreement. He 
wasn’t really condescending, it was as if he took it for granted 
that Moyra was aware of their faults. Moyra hadn’t thought 
of the furniture in Arosa as being in bad taste, but obviously 
if James implied it, then it was. She tried to look at every- 
thing with James’s eyes, but it was difficult to know what wbs 
wrong. It all looked expensive and new and the finish was 
perfect. 

Shortly after Christmas Beatrice put up a notice at the local 
newsagent asking for domestic help for five mornings a week. 
She studied the other cards there already before composing 
her own, and she got Moyra to write it out. She said it was 
light work in a modern house and gave only her name and 
telephone number, but no address. For a week there were no 
replies, and Beatrice paid a further ninepence to renew the 
advertisement. On the eighth day she had an answer. It had 
been an anti-climax when no one had telephoned, and Beatrice 
had resigned herself to a disappointment. In a way she was 
even relieved. When she heard the high, precise voice asking 
if she was suited it took a moment for her to realise what the 
telephone call was about, and she was flustered and couldn’t 
think of the things she’d intended to say. 

‘My name’s Miss Lilley,’ said the voice, ‘When would be 
convenient for me to call.^’ 

‘Oh, any time,’ answered Beatrice, ‘I’m ’ere all day.’ 

Miss Lilley suggested eleven the following morning and 
Beatrice said that would do nicely. She felt quite shaky when 
she put down the receiver. Fancy her being an employer. If 
anyone had told her six months ago she’d be having a maid 
she’d have said they were cracked. 

The next day Beatrice was up early to do the housework 
before Miss Lilley arrived, and at half-past ten she changed out 
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of her overall into a dress. She’d got to look posh, it was no 
good looking like a cleaner herself. Jack, still in bed, watched 
her powdering her face and gave her advice. 

‘Be off ’and,’ he said, ‘an’ don’t let ’er talk you into payin’ 
a penny more. Jus’ remember it’s you ’oo’s the lady of the 
’ouse, an’ if she looks like makin’ trouble jus* give me a shout 
an’ I’ll tell ’er what’s what.’ 

‘You stay right ’ere in your room,’ retorted Beatrice. 
‘You’d put any respectable person off, seeing you ’alf dressed 
at this hour.’ 

‘Maybe she’d like it.* Jack gave a coarse chuckle. He was 
in a good humour following his favourite breakfast of kippers. 
Food did a lot to influence Jack’s behaviour. If Beatrice gave 
him steak and chips for dinner he was happy for the rest of 
the day. 

‘None of your cheek, Jack Prosser,’ Beatrice said anima- 
tedly. ‘Was that the doorbell? I wish you’d stop nattering so 
I can ’ear.’ 

‘Go an’ ’ave a look,’ Jack said, ‘you won’t find out standin’ 
ere. 

Beatrice hurried down the stairs, patting her hair into place 
and pulling at her dress so that it sal nicely over the bust. She 
was proper nervy over this, anyone’d think she was meeting 
the Queen. She opened the front door and managed to smile 
at the woman standing on the step. Miss Lilley was thin and 
dark with glasses and drop ear-rings, and although her clothes 
were exceptionally neat and clean she looked rather like a 
gipsy. Her skin was sallow and the hair emerging from the 
navy blue beret was frizzy and black. 

Beatrice said, ‘ You’re Miss Lilley, aren’t you? Come in, dear. 
I’m Mrs Prosser.’ She restrained her impulse to shake hands. 

Miss Lilley stepped into the hall and followed Beatrice into 
the lounge. 
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‘ Sit down, dear/ Beatrice said. She wanted Miss Lilley to 
feel at ease, ‘Tm sure we’re going to get on well together. I 
just want to ask you one or two things.’ 

Miss Lilley sat back in the armchair and opened her handbag. 

‘I’ve got my references here. Madam,’ she said, taking out 
a buff envelope. ‘I worked for Lady Fulton seven years and 
she was satisfied. I only left when Sir Peter died and she 
sold up.’ 

Beatrice took the three references Miss Lilley handed to 
her. They were all on pale-blue headed writing paper and 
each confirmed that Hilda Lilley was an honest, reliable 
worker and a pleasant person to have in the house. Beatrice 
returned them to Miss Lilley who folded them and replaced 
them in her handbag. 

‘That all seems satisfactory,’ Beatrice said, trying to find 
official sounding phrases. ‘When can you start. 

‘I’m free now.’ Miss Lilley stood up. T’d like just to have 
a glance over the house if I may, Madam.’ 

‘I’m afraid Mr Prosser isn’t up, yet,’ Beatrice said. ‘I’ll 
show you the downstairs.’ She felt ashamed taking another 
woman into her kitchen, expecting her to come and clean it. 
She had to remind herself that Miss Lilley was going to be 
paid for every hour she worked. 

‘What a lovely up-to-date kitchen!’ exclaimed Miss Lilley. 
‘I think it’s beautiful. Madam.’ 

‘I don’t expect it’s anything like as modern as what you’ve 
been used to,’ Beatrice said apologetically. 

‘Don’t you believe it, Madam,’ said Miss Lilley. ‘Lady 
Fulton’s was a real barn of a place. I even had to scrub the 
tabletops. Gentry don’t like going over to new ways. Tradi- 
tion, you see.’ 

‘I always thought that sort ’ad everything new-fangled,’ 
Beatrice said, eager to gossip. 
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‘That’s for Americans and the newvo rich/ Miss Lilley was 
looking admiringly at the washing machine, Ti’ll be a real 
change being here/ 

T ’ope you’ll be ’appy with us, then/ Beatrice was torn 
between a natural friendliness towards Miss Lilley and the 
grandeur of her position as employer. Miss Lilley wasn’t 
what she had envisaged when she’d decided to have help. 
She’d expected a cheerful, easy char, below her and Jack, a 
proper Mrs Mop, as they called them. Tt don’t seem right 
queening it over this one,' she thought, ‘when she’s no 
different to what I am. I wonder if it wouldn’t be better if 
I told her we’d only just come into money, and get it straight, 
once and for all. We’ll probably get more work done if we’re 
pally.’ 

‘What ought I to do?’ she asked Jack, reporting the inter- 
view to him after Miss Lilley had gone. 

‘Keep your dignity/ Jack said. ‘She won’t ’ave no respect 
if you don’t.’ 

Bui Beatrice was doubtful. When Miss Lilley said she was 
always called Hilda at her places, Beatrice felt it was dreadful 
not to reciprocate by saying, ‘then you must call me Beat.’ 
Over their morning cup of tea, Beatrice did all she could to 
put their relationship on an equal fooling. They were two 
women, after all, and a bit of a friendly chat was quite natural. 
But Hilda seemed only to want to do her work and go. She 
never stayed for a spot of dinner, though Beatrict* was always 
asking her, and Beatrice felt she was despised for not being 
‘gentry’, ‘It’s not as if we’re pretending to be what we’re 
not,’ she said to herself indignantly. Nevertheless she made an 
effort to say the H of Hilda’s name and never asked her to do 
anything extra. In fact she resented Hilda taking over the 
washing, but Hilda had insisted, starting off by using the 
washing machine, then doing it by hand. 
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‘I can*t get used to it, Madam. It doesn’t seem to get the 
clothes really clean. I prefer God’s way, and use the hands 
He gave me. Her ladyship only had hand-laundering of 
course.’ 

‘For towels and everything?’ Beatrice couldn’t help 
savouring the titbits of information concerning such exalted 
household management. 

‘ Oh yes, we did it all. And we didn’t have a spin dryer like 
you’ve got, only racks in the kitchen.’ 

‘You dried it all in the kitchen?’ Beatrice persisted. 

‘Sir Peter wouldn’t have nothing hanging on lines, even in 
the kitchen yard. Of course we dried her crepe de chines in 
our little laundry room.’ 

Beatrice was shocked. ‘You mean she gave you all ’er 
undies to do?’ Nothing would have induced her to give Hilda 
her underwear. It would be like showing herself naked. How 
could Lady Fultonhave any self-respect? The more you learned 
about them the more you realised there was no accounting 
for other people’s ways. 

Without even the mam washing to do, Beatrice found it 
hard to occupy herself while Hilda was in the house. She 
followed her from room to room and was always relieved 
when the end of the morning came. 

‘I’m not ’appy with ’er,’ she said to Moyra one evening. 
‘It doesn’t seem right standing about watching my own 
’ousework done for me. If I say anything it seems as if I’m 
picking fault, but it’s not the same as if I’d done it myself. 
I think I’ll ’ave to tell ’er to go.’ 

‘You know it’s too much for you,’ Moyra said. ‘If you 
live in a house this size you have to have help and you said 
yourself it was wearing you out.’ 

‘It was. Oh, I don’t know what to do. Honest, Moy, 
tired as I was I was ’appier on my own. It’s driving me up 
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the wall *aving nothing to do. And she seems to be sneering 
at us all the time, as if we aren’t good enough for her to work 
for.’ 

‘I’m sure she’s not doing anything of the sort,’ Moyra 
said abruptly. ‘You’re making too much of it.’ 

‘Well, I ’ope it won’t be long before James comes down 
again. I want ’Ilda to see we’ve got someone like ’im in our 
family.’ 

‘ Fancy caring what she thinks.’ Moyra spoke disparagingly 
but inwardly she agreed with Beatrice. Hilda must think it 
odd that Mum and Dad had a house like this. And Mum 
wasn’t far wrong in thinking that James was the sort of 
person Hilda was used to working for. He hadn’t much 
money compared with them, but meeting him you’4 think he 
was the one with the big bank balance, not Dad. 

James came to spend another week-end with them in 
January, ostensibly to make plans for the wedding and recep- 
tion. Beatrice showed him the invitations she’d bought and 
asked him what he thought about having the reception at 
the Central Hotel. 

‘I’ll leave it to you,’ he said, ‘I’m sure you’ll cope with 
everything very well. It will only muddle things if I start 
making suggestions.’ 

‘You’d better take a few of the invitations for your own 
friends, ’adn’t you.^’ 

‘I’ll let you know about that later. My family won’t come, 
and I haven’t many friends.’ 

‘Go on, I bet you've got a lot.’ Beatrice was treating 
James with less affectation now, and more as a son-in-law. ‘I 
feel you’re quite one of us,’ she told him. 

Jack, too, was less on the defensive and on Saturday he 
took James down to the shop and discussed with him the 



plans for the opening next week-end. Although he didn’t 
like James much and was still convinced he was out for 
Moyra’s money, he respected his views on business matters. 

‘I don’t know why you ask me,’ James said, ‘after all, I’ve 
no business experience.’ 

‘That may be,’ Jack answered, ‘but you got a feelin’ for it. 
You know what’s a good thing, instinctive like.’ 

‘I suppose working at tlie restaurant has taught me a bit. 
And of course, I’ve seen a number of similar investments. As 
a matter of fact a friend of mine opened a coffee-bar last 
week.’ 

‘That’s It, you see,* Jack said eagerly. ‘You’re mixin’ with 
people ’oo do this sort of thing all the time.’ 

James repealed the conversation to Moyra. 

‘It’s the crux of the whole thing,’ he said. Tf you’re not 
used to monev \ ou don’t know how to spend it to advantage.’ 

‘That’s not fair.’ Moyra didn’t know which side she was 
on. ‘I’ve never had money before and I know how to spend 
it.’ 

‘No vou don’t, my dear.’ James scratched a stain off his 
trouser leg. ‘\ou know how to buy yourself a few clothes 
but It doesn’t go be\ond that.’ 

‘1 thought you told me that’s what money’s for, to spend.^’ 

‘Well, i Dele’s a difference in spending m order to indulge 
yours( It and spending constructively — in using money, for 
instanet, to eieaie v^ork for others which in turn makes more 
money. Don’t ask me to explain high finance, but really, you 
know, 1 11 ge sums of money do carry with tliem some moral 
responsilniiu .’ 

‘ You )usf talk about these things because you know I can’t 
argue,’ Moyra said. ‘You’ve gone right off the point.’ 

‘iNo 1 haven’ I,’ James answered. ‘But for example, your 
parents have bought a lot of tasteless stuff.* 
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*It*s their taste/ 

‘Then Tm not sure they should be allowed to indulge it 
before they’re educated/ 

‘Mum and Dad like the things they’ve bought. And if 
they’re happy with their home I don’t see it maucrs if it isn’t 
all works of art/ 

‘It’s debatable,’ said James, ‘whether happiness is an end 
in itself/ 

‘I don’t know what that means either, ’ Moyra said. ‘I 
only know Mum’s never been so happ\. She’s been able 
to buy everything she dreamed of owning. She’s worked 
hard and gone without for years. Why shouldn’t she Livt' 
just what she wantSy instead of what think she ought to 
have.’ ^ 

‘Darling, I don’t vant to figln.* ] imc> slabbed out his 
cigarette into the ashtray alrcacl} full of ench. T expect 
you’re right. Beauty’s m the eve of the beiioldef, and if 
they’re happ} nothing else matters. //tiK3’re happv.’ 

‘Of course they’re happy.’ 

‘Are they.^ What about }oiu mother and llilda.^’ 

‘I wish I hadn’t told you ab{>ut u.’ Moyia ith t^Miful. She 
hated these discussions ^iih James when he made her feel 
stupid and small. 

‘Don’t be childish. You can’t take evciMliing I say emo- 
tionally. You have to face facts. You know }our parents are 
only just learning what it’s like to i^e irIu’ 

Moyra put her arm^ round him, Tn one way I wish they 
weren’t rich. Or if they were, that 1 ludn't met vou. 1 feel 
so disloyal to them, and they’ve done so much for me.’ 

James disengaged her arms to take out his cigarette case. 
‘My dear, by doing so much for you, they planted the seed 
themselves. No-one is trying to put you against your 
parents.’ 
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Moyra moved closer to him. * You don't want me to stop 
seeing them or anything? Sometimes I'm mean to Mum, but 
I do love her. And Dad too.' 

‘I want you to go on loving them,' James said. ‘We were 
only talking objectively. Emotion and reason are poles 
apart.' 

‘You're so sensible and clever,' Moyra said. ‘I wish I was 
like you.' 

On Sunday James went with Moyra to church. It was a 
cold, damp day, and cold in the church. Moyra wore a pale 
blue coat, white gloves and carried her prayer book. With 
James kneeling beside her she experienced a sense of peace- 
ful security, as if they were already married. After the service 
she took him to meet the Vicar who had confirmed her and 
was to marry them at Easter. 

‘I hope you’re not rushing things just to avoid income tax,' 
the Vicar said disapprovingly, when Moyra reminded him 
of the wedding date. 

‘Of course not,’ she said, ‘it never entered our heads. We 
just want a Spring wedding.’ 

‘I’d like to have a little talk to you both about the spiritual 
side of marriage,’ the Vicar said, ‘it isn’t just a legal way of 
living together, you know.’ 

‘Why should he assume we think it is?* asked James after- 
wards. ‘And if we do, surely it’s our affair.’ 

‘But darling,’ Moyra put her hand on his arm, ‘the Vicar 
was only being helpful. I expect he sees so many couples 
getting married for the wrong reasons.’ She had insisted that 
he went with her to church, and introducing him to the Vicar 
had linked James to her past. She had been worried about 
her parents’ reaction to James, Dad’s barely concealed dislike, 
and Mum’s enthusiasm, saying all the time how glad she was 
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that Moyra was going to have a better life, yet trying to make 
James do things which she wanted, in her way, when she must 
know that his ways were quite different and quite right. 
Somehow, by taking him to church, Moyra dissolved the 
obstacles. The union was being blessed, she was permitted 
to carry on her changed mode of living while James was 
accepted into a framework which had always been important 
to her. 

That afternoon, while Moyra finished addressing the shop 
circulars, James took Barry to meet the secretary of the 
County Car Club. He had gone to considerable trouble to 
make the contact and Barry was impressed and grateful. The 
secretary, a military-looking bachelor, was very friejjdly and 
gave Barry several strong drinks, as well as proposing him 
on the spot as a member of the club. Barry filled in the short 
membership form and paid his five-guinea fee. 

‘Come along next week-end,* the secretary said. ‘WeVe 
rendezvousing at the Mill House, that’s the pub at the Wal- 
ford crossroads.’ 

‘I know it,’ said Barry- T’ll be lookin’ forward to it all 
week,’ 

‘Oh, and don’t forget, if yon want to compete at our race 
meetings you’ll have to get >our competition licence from 
the R.A.C. Then you’ll be all set.’ The secretary shook 
Barry’s hand firmly. 

‘I’ll do that first thing,’ Barry thought it all seemed a very 
easy way of having his ambition fulfilled. Five quid, and a 
car and you were in. And the funny thing was, even if he’d 
saved and bought his own car he’d never have thought of 
joining if it hadn’t been for Dad’s win and James. 

Barry was exhilarated all the week. He whistled, slammed 
doors and drove furiously. He was careless in his work, but 
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that no longer mattered because he had handed in his notice 
and was only carrying on until Dad opened his shop* On 
Sunday morning he was out cleaning his car before breakfast. 
Afterwards he changed into the blazer he had bought especi- 
ally so that he could wear the car club crest on the pocket, 
gave a final polish to the dazzling hub-caps and radiator, and 
drove off towards the Walford crossroads. 

The Mill House car-park was full. Barry found a space, 
manoeuvred into it, and then walked up and down looking 
at the lines of cars. There were cars of the 'twenties and 
'thirties, elegant Bugattis and vintage Bentleys, each one 
meticulously maintained in mint condition; there were modern 
saloons which, although one could hardly tell, had been 
‘hotted up', and several small specials built with loving care 
and not much money. Barry wondered if the owners were 
going to be as assorted a lot as their cars. He had no qualms 
about meeting them, only curiosity. He was as good as they 
were, and if they wanted to be stand-offish he knew the 
answer. Fill them up with booze. He'd found out in London 
that the way to treat snobs was to buy them drinks. After 
that you were friends. 

He went through the swing doors of the pub into the grey 
carpeted hall. There were two cretonne-covered armchairs, 
antlers on the wall and a light oak door marked ‘cloakroom'. 
At the far end was the bar and Barry could hear a hubbub 
of laughter and voices from behind the frosted glass. He took 
a comb from his inside blazer pocket, ran it quickly through 
his hair and pushed open the bar door. The secretary was 
standing just inside and welcomed him warmly. 

‘Let me get you a drink and then you can meet one or two 
of the fellows.' 

Barry asked for his usual rum and peppermint and found 
himself being introduced to two young men not much older 
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than himself. One was wearing jeans, a polo-necked sweater 
and a leather jacket and the other a shabby sports suit and a 
duffle coat. They greeted Barry and included him in their 
conversation, and Barry was soon happily talking to them 
about the relative merits of air-cooled and water-cooled 
engines, front wheel drive, and independent suspension. He 
bought a round of drinks and to his surprise caught sight of 
two women in the comer of the room, one rather masculine 
in a tweed skirt and suede jerkin, the other, more glamorous, 
in leopard-skin trousers. 

‘Didn’t think you’d ’ave dames in this sort of club,’ he said 
returning to his companions. 

‘It’s a sore point with me,’ said one, ‘but you can’t keep 
them out. They’re all right in places like this, it’s when they 
hang around the pit area pretending to keep lap charts and 
getting in everyone’s way that I object.’ 

‘’Go’s the one in the pants.^’ 

‘ Olive Sansom. She used to belong to the club president. 
Now she just hangs around.’ 

‘’As she got a car.^’ 

‘An Aston Martin. Dreadful waste, isn’t it?’ 

A few minutes later Barry left them and threaded his way 
across to where Olive Sansom was now sitting alone. She 
watched Barry as he lowered himself into the chair next to her. 
Close to, he saw she was older than he’d thought, quite old, 
really, about forty. Her eyes were ht avily but expertly made- 
up, and her lipstick overlapped tht natural outline of her 
mouth. There was a large aquamarine ring on the fourth 
finger of her right hand and a heavy gilt bracelet on her left 
wrist, 

‘They tell me you drives an Aston Martin,’ Barry said 
boldly. 

She smiled and blinked slowly. ‘That’s right,’ she said, 
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*it's my best friend. Fast, but easy to control. Quite a rare 
combination, isn’t it?* 

‘Barry’ll go down to the shop straight after ’e’s *ad *is 
dinner,’ said Jack. 

‘Buck Lovell’s arrivin’ at two.* Fred tapped his teeth with 
the stem of his pipe. ‘We’re meetin’ ’im off the train. You 
take ’im in your car with Moyra and Beat, and I’ll follow in 
the ’ired one with Dot and the kid.’ Fred was going to make 
one of his few public appearances with his wife. 

‘I thought we might ’ave a bit of a do tonight,’ Jack sug- 
gested. ‘All meet up at The Crown for a little celebration.’ 

‘I promised Renee I’d see ’er,’ Fied said regretfully. ‘She’s 
a bit upset about not ridin’ with Buck Lovell. You know 
what women are over these crooner blokes.’ 

‘ Oh well,’ Jack shrugged, ‘I don’t suppose Beat’d ’ave been 
keen on a party. You got the money ready, ’aven’t you?’ 

‘An ’undred in fivers.’ Fred patted his top pocket. ‘An’ 
the cheque’s at the shop. There’s goin’ to be a good turn out, 
Jack, we’re lucky it ain’t rainin’. They got special police on, 
an’ ropes to stop the crowd from clawin’ ’is ’air out.’ 

‘’Ave another drink, Fred.’ Jack went over to the cocktail 
cabinet. ‘Blimey, you need it to calm you down. It’s worse 
than waitin’ to get spliced.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Fred soothingly, ‘what you got to worry 
about? Anyone’d like to be in your shoes, ’avin’ a shop with 
all that popular appeal, an’ Buck Lovell openin’ it for you. 
What a send off! ’Is fans’ll be cornin’ from all over England 
to swell the crowds.’ 

‘D’yer really think so?’ Jack was beginning anxiously, 
when Beatrice came into the lounge. She had just returned 
from the hairdresser, and her forehead and ears were still red 
from sitting under the drier. She was always flushed and cross 
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like this when her hair had been done, and Jack had meant 
Fred to go before she came home. 

‘I didn’t expect to find you ’ere, Fred Walker,’ she said. 
*I should ’ave thought you’d *ave been far too busy.’ 

*I jus’ popped in to give Jack ’is movements for this after- 
noon.’ 

*’£ knows what ’e’s doing. *E doesn’t need you to come 
and tell ’im.’ Beatrice let her eyes linger on the half-empty 
glass of whisky in Fred’s hand. 

was jus’ goin’. Dot’ll want to ’ave dinner early.* 

‘It’ll be nice for Dot ’aving an outing,* Beatrice said 
pointedly. ‘Is she taking Dickie along?’ 

‘We’re ridin’ in the ’ired car,’ Fred said. ‘Jack an’ I was 
jus’ arrangin’ ’oo should go where.’ ^ 

‘I’m surprised you’re going to the expense of ’iring a car. 
We ’ardly need ’ave a procession, and there’s plenty of room 
for Mr Lovell in our car with us" Wlien Fred had gone she 
continued her altercation with Jack. ‘Why that man ’as to 
come to the station is beyond me. ’Is job is to stop at the 
shop, ’E’s the manager, not the owner. ’E’s trying to push 
’imself too ’igh for my liking. I’ve always ’eld ’e’s a no good, 
why, I bet that Renee’ll be right at the front of the crowd 
mocking ’is poor wife. F’": a ilisgrace.’ 

‘You shouldn’t go listenin’ to a lot of evil gossip,’ Jack 
said. ‘I ’appen to know Renee’s a very good friend to ’im.’ 

‘Friend!’ Beatrice said scornfulK. She watched him take 
out his pouch and separate a cigarette paper with wetted 
fingertips. ‘We’re ’aving dinner in ten minutes, and you’ve 
got to change. You needn’t think you’re going to meet a 
famous singer in that suit.’ 

Jack replaced the cigarette paper. ‘ A.11 right, all right,’ he 
said wearily. ‘I’m goin* upstairs non.' 
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The train was late. They stood in a stiff group on the plat- 
form, Fred and Jack in blue suits and patterned ties, red 
carnations in their lapels. Dot Walker in a pastel coat and hat 
and Beatrice in her fur with a spray of pink carnations and 
maidenhair fern. Moyra and Dickie were waiting outside in 
the cars. ‘Can’t ’ave everyone on the platform,’ Jack had 
ordered officiously, ‘you’re lucky to be meetin’ *im as it is.’ 

The train suddenly came into sight and Beatrice gave an 
audible gasp. ‘ Oh, it’s ’ere. Quick, Jack, stand in the front so 
’e sees you.’ She elbowed Fred aside and planted herself 
firmly in front of him, tugging at Jack’s sleeve. The train 
stopped slowly, and compartment doors opened in every 
carriage. 

‘Where is ’e?’ cried Beatrice, craning her head to look 
among the descending passengers. ‘I can’t see ’im. There ’e 
is . . . oh, no, that’s not ’im. Jack, look for ’im for ’eaven’s 
sake.’ 

‘Keep calm, keep calm,’ he shouted. ‘Use yer loaf, can’t 
yer.^ ’E’s waitin’ till last, ’e don’t want to be mobbed, do ’e.^’ 

The crowd formed itself into a wide, straggling queue 
which narrowed at the barrier. One by one the people passed 
off the platform until there were only Jack, Beatrice, Dot and 
Fred, and two porters throwing mailbags into the rear van. 

‘’E don’t seem to be on it, then,’ said Dot. 

Beatrice spun round to Fred. ‘ That’s your way of planning, 
I suppose. Where is ’e? Where’s Buck Lovell.^ Not ’ere, is 
'e, where you said ’e’d be.^ What you going to do now.^ I 
don’t suppose the ’undreds of people waiting to see ’irn open 
the shop are going to thank you for this.’ 

‘ Shut up. Beat,’ said Jack. He ran his hand over his balding 
head. ‘Christ, Fred, what can ’ave ’appened to ’im.^’ 

‘Per’aps ’e’s cornin’ on the next train,’ Dot suggested. 

‘Fat lot of good that’ll do,’ Fred said morosely, ‘when ’e’s 
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due to give ’is speech in twenty minutes/ He screwed up his 
face muscles, then relaxed. *You ’ang on ’ere, an* I’ll phone 
’is manager. If ’e’s cornin’ later, we can ’ave it announced 
to the crowd.’ 

He turned and ran along the platform. They watched him 
talking and gesticulating to the ticket collector, and then 
hurry off in the direction of the telephone box. They waited 
glumly. Beatrice began to speak, then closed her mouth. 
There was no point in going on about it and upsetting Dot. 
She had enough to put up with from Fred as it was. A nice 
mess he’d got them in this time, and no mistake. 

Fred appeared again at the barrier, beckoning wildly, and 
Moyra and Dickie, obviously bewildered by their long wait, 
were approaching him from the rear. 

‘Come on! ’Urry up!’ Fred was yelling. ‘It’s all right, 
’e’s come by car . . . goin’ straight there.* 

Jack expelled his breath noisily. ‘ My God, that gave me a 
nasty shake, Beat.’ 

‘Don’t tell me,’ she said, ‘tell Fred Walker. Go on, Dot, 
you’d better get in the car, quickly, in case Buck Lovell’s 
there already. And what ’e’s going to think of us if ’e is. . 
she ended ominously. 

They drove to the shr^ ' by a back route and parked at the 
side entrance. They could see the large crowd in the High 
Street, overflowing into the roadway. A long-playing Buck 
Lovell record was being loudly relayed from the shop. Jack 
knocked on the side door, and after a moment or two Barry let 
them in. He was in his black suit, and wore a signet ring which 
he had bought the day before. His smile of greeting faded. 

‘Where’s Buck.^’ he demanded. ‘The Press is ’ere, photo- 
graphers an’ all.’ He jerked his thumb at a girl with glasses 
and a weedy man with a camera wht> nurried forward to speak 
to Jack. 
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^It’s all right/ Beatrice said to Barry. *Fred got it wrong. 
Mr Lovell’s coming by car.’ 

‘Well, thank Christ ’e’s not ’ere already,’ Jack said, ‘or 
we’d ’ave looked a nice pack of fools.' 

Rosalie, in a pair of tight black trousers and a red jumper 
with quavers sewn diagonally across the bosom, came swaying 
out of the cubicle where the record was playing. ‘Shall I 
start it again, Barry?’ She saw Beatrice, Jack and Moyra. ‘Is 
’e 'ere, then? Quick, where’s me lipstick?’ 

‘’E’s cornin’ by car,’ Barry explained. 

‘Oh!’ Rosalie sat clown disappointedly and crossed her 
legs. ‘I thought 'e was cornin’ with your Dad.’ 

‘We all did,’ said Moyra, before Beatrice could make 
another attack on Fred, ‘but there was a mistake.’ 

Beatrice took out her handbag mirror and plucked at her 
hair. She didn’t know what the girl had done to it this lime, 
there was no spring anywhere. She looked over at Rosalie. 
Barry hadn’t asked if she could come along. He’d no right 
to have her here. It was a pity he didn’t find himself a decent 
girl, like Moyra had found James. There was a knock at the 
door, and she thrust the mirror back into the bag, but it was 
only Fred, Dot and Dickie Walker, who had travelled 
through the main streets. 

‘’Adn’t you enough sense to tell the driver to come round 
the back?’ she said testily. T wish James could’ve come,* 
she added quietly to Moyra. ‘I’d ’ave liked it to be all family.* 

‘He’s working,’ Moyra said. ‘It’s his Saturday on.’ She 
was ashamed to tell her mother that James had assured her 
nothing would have induced him to come even if he had been 
free. She had been looking forward to it immensely, and 
didn’t understand him. 

A car horn suddenly blared, and a prolonged ‘Aahl’ from 
the crowd penetrated into the shop above the music. 
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‘ Quick, Rose, switch it ofF. It must be *im/ Barry ran to the 
side door and opened it. ‘Which way*s ’e cornin’ in, Fred?’ 

Rosalie, Dot, Beatrice, Dickie and Moyra had hurried to 
the Venetian blind backing the display section of the window, 
and were peering through the slats. The back of an enormous 
photograph of Buck Lovell obscured part of the road, but the 
bonnet and bumpers of a cream saloon were visible at the 
sides. Rosalie had snatched the needle from the record and 
there was an anticipatory hush. Fred went to the microphone 
through which Buck Lovell’s opening speech would reach 
the crowds, and said unnecessarily, ‘Stand back, everyone.’ 
Through the slats they could see the policemen making a 
barrier with their arms along the lengths of rope stretching 
from the kerb to the doorway. There was another ‘Aah’, 
then a sharp chorus of screams, and Buck Lovell came into 
view, waving and smiling, as tall as the policemen who 
flanked him. He was about thirty, with a big chest and long, 
light brown hair. He wore a grey suit and an orange bow tie 
and his smile was brilliant. With great panache Fred flung 
open the door, and the others shuffled themselves into a group 
behind the white tape which the public were not to pass. 
Buck Lovell gave a final wave with his entire arm, and turned 
and entered the shop. ^Viihin seconds a small, fat man 
hurried from the car after him, and after him pressed the 
crowd, the policemen still with the^r arms outstretched doing 
their best not to lose their balance* as they moved forward. 
They stood stalwartly in front of the tape, teenagers tight 
behind them. 

Buck Lovell and the fat man ducked under the tape. 

‘How d’ya do, everyone,’ Buck Lovell said, smiling at 
them all. His speaking voice was less American and more 
Birmingham than his singing one. i le indicated the fat man. 
‘Sid Feldman, my publicity manager.’ 
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Jack came hesitantly forward. * Pleased to meet you both. 
Fm Jack Prosser.* 

Fred muscled in. ‘Nice to *ave you *ere, Mr Lovell. We*re 
all fans of yours.’ 

‘This is Fred Walker,* said Jack. Beatrice gave a little 
cough, and he added hastily, ' Meet my wife.’ Beatrice stepped 
away from the others and shook hands while Sid Feldman 
shifted rapidly from one foot to the other, making impatient 
noises with his tongue. ‘And this is my daughter, Moyra, 
my son, Bariy, Miss Rosalie Williams, Mrs Walker, and 
Fred’s boy, Dickie.’ 

Buck Lovell flashed an all-embracing smile and said, ‘It’s 
a pleasure to meet you.’ 

Sid Feldman took Jack to one side. ‘Look boy, Mr Lovell’s 
in a hurry. He’s got a television appearance tonight. Get it 
through pronto, will you, and I’ll do the settling with you 
while he’s speaking. Okay.^* He looked about him. ‘I’ll see 
the local Press now.’ 

Fred, who had been listening, said, ‘We won’t keep you a 
moment longer than necessary, Mr Feldman.’ He called the 
photographei and the reporter across, then went to the micro- 
phone. 

‘Ladies an’ gentlemen,’ he shouted, ‘can I ’ave your atten- 
tion if you please.’ The crowd was silent. ‘For the last ’alf 
hour you ’ave been listenin’ to a record made by your 
favourite singer BUCK LOVELL. Now I ’ave much plea- 
sure in bein’ able to introduce ’im in person. Ladies ’an 
gentlemen, ’ere ’e is, Mr BUCK LOVELL.’ 

Buck Lovell came over to the microphone and put both 
hands on the stem. He smiled at the breathless crowd. ‘Hi 
everyone,’ he said. Instantly there were sighs and screams, 
at which he gave a low, gurgling laugh. There were more 
screams, and he held up a hand for silence. 
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‘I jus’ want to say how glad I am to be here and see you 
all this afternoon.’ There was a bright flash as the photo- 
gather took a picture. ‘And I sure feel honoured to be asked 
by the owners of Discorama,* he smiled in the direction of 
Jack and Fred, ‘to open this beautiful new shop. I know 
you’re all going to spend a lot of happy hours here, and I 
hope a lot of money too.’ He gave his low, gurgling laugh 
again, which stimulated another volley of shrieks. ‘Now 
I’m going to cut this tape here and the first dozen of you 
lucky kids to get to the counter will be presented with my 
latest hit disc, Buckin with Buck. Then I’ll autograph the 
first fifty records that are bought.* He picked up the large pair 
of scissors lying on the counter and a voice cried, ‘Ain’t you 
gonna sing. Buck?* and another called, ‘Yeah, Buck,*^give us 
a song first.’ 

He shrugged and smiled. ‘Okay, but you’ll have to do 
without the rhythm group. We couldn’t fit the Buckeroos 
into the car.’ He began the chorus of a popular song which 
was almost drowned by screams. 

Jack leaned across to Beatrice and said, ‘’E’s certainly doin’ 
’is stuff okay.’ 

‘So ’e ought for two ’undred quid. Listen to those idiots 
squealing like a lot of anin.als.’ 

‘That don’t matter. Beat,* said Fred, ‘that’s where the 
money is.’ 

Buck Lovell finished his song and stood with the scissors 
poised and, while the photographer angled for several more 
shots, retained his smile intact. Then he turned to the waiting 
teenagers. ‘Ready, kids?’ he asked, and in a moment of ten- 
sion he snipped the tape, and there was a rush forward to- 
wards the counter, hands outstretched to grasp the gaudy 
record sleeves that Barry and Rosalie held ready to distribute. 
This rush forward allowed more people to force tlieir way 
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in, and soon the whole shop was full of a jostling, pushing, 
shouting crowd, the photographers* bulbs continuously 
flashing, and the record turntable blaring out a current hit 
tune. 

can*t stand this, Moy,* Beatrice said. ‘Let’s get out and 
take a taxi ’ome.’ 

‘Okay, Mum.’ Moyra began to edge through the crowd. 
‘We’ll try and get round to the side door.’ 

They managed to push their way to the street. 

‘It looks like being a success, doesn’t it.^’ said Moyra, 

‘What do you expect when there’s a free show and things 
given away.^ Wait and see what the turnover is in a few months 
before we start talking of success.’ Beatrice straightened her 
spray of carnations carefully. T’ll put these in water soon as 
we get in. Come on, now. I’m dying for a cup of tea.’ 
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It was only a matter of weeks until Moyra’s wedding. 
Beatrice had sent invitations to everyone she knew, including 
Mrs Cole from next door. Mrs Cole had regretfully refused, 
but a set of table mats had arrived from her for Moyra, red 
ones with hunting scenes in the centres. 

^’Ow nice of ’er,’ Beatrice said, ‘and what a lov^y mes- 
sage. That’s ’ow it’s done, vou see, on a little card. Now 
Moy, I want you to go round straight away and thank ’er.’ 

T’ll write to her,’ Moyra said, irritated by her mother’s 
excessive gratitude. ‘I’d feel silly going theic when I’ve never 
met her.’ 

‘Oh, very w^ell, do it your own way.’ Beatrice was too 
excited and flustered to persist. There was so much to be 
done. She’d made Moyra type out a list and ticked off each 
item as she attended to u. The cake was on order, three 
tiers — ‘ the little one’s for the christening,* she said archly — 
and a horse-shoe on top. The din ’g-room of the Central 
Hotel was booked for the reception, and the buflbt lunch 
ordered. Beatrice had chosen cream soup in case the weather 
was cold, then cold chicken and ham and mixed salad, and 
fancy ices and the cake to finish up. 

‘And champagne to drink,’ she told the manager. ‘I don’t 
want nothing else, only champagne.* It was really wonderful 
to be able to give Moyra a slap-up wedding with everything 
of the very best. 
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The wedding dress was being made at the most expensive 
store in the town. Moyra had designed it for herself, with 
a high collar and full skirt and long sleeves which came 
over the backs of her hands in little points. Her elaborate 
head-dress was decorated with orange blossom and seed 
pearls. 

For herself Beatrice had decided to wear pale pink. ‘A sort 
of dusky rose colour/ she described it to the assistant in the 
hat department. She had a little piece of the dress material 
in her handbag and produced it so that she could match the 
hat to it. 

* Nothing too fancy/ she warned, ‘because my dress 'as got 
embroidery over the bodice. Per’aps youVe seen the model 
upstairs. They’ve got it in beige.’ 

The assistant thought she knew it. She took away the 
pattern and came back with several pink hats. 

‘This one’s very close in tone,’ she said, settling a pink 
straw boater on Beatrice’s hair. 

‘Oh, I like that. Does it suit me.^’ Beatrice turned her head 
from one side to the other, and the assistant adjusted the veil 
above the eyes. 

T don’t think you’ll find anything else as becoming.’ 

Beatrice bought some pink gloves as well, and a pair of 
pink court shoes with low heels. She didn’t want to look too 
tall standing with Jack, but she couldn’t wear casuals, it 
wouldn’t be elegant. 

‘I’m carrying a navy bag/ she said to Moyra. ‘It’ll set off 
the pink. You ’ave to ’ave some contrast.’ It was the first 
time in her life she had ever bought an entire outfit. 

Jack and Barry went to the local hire-clothing shop and 
were measured for their morning coats although Jack was all 
for wearing his ordinary blue suit. 

‘I wore one at our own wedding,’ he protested. 
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"Well, you were wrong. James says if the bride’s in white 
the men 'ave to wear a morning coat.* 

Barry was delighted with the idea, however. ‘1*11 look 
smashin*,’ he said to Beatrice after the fitting, ‘one of the nobs. 
No-one can say I don’t pay for posh dressin*.* His only 
grievance was that the wedding was on a Saturday. ‘ Of all 
the days you 'ad to pick, Moyra, it *as to be a day I could’ve 
gone racin’. I’ve got to be in six events before Whitsun, so 
I can go in for the real thing, not jus* this club stuff. There’s 
a big race I can enter for at Goodwood.’ 

‘You and your racing,’ Beatrice said. ' I’m sick of it already.’ 

‘You won’t say that when I’m winnin’ thousands.’ 

T’ll believe that when I see it.’ 

‘Anyone’d think I’d come in last in the club races^’ Barry 
said indignantly. ‘ I was second last w^eek, and third the week 
before.’ He hadn’t yet broken the news that he wanted a new 
car, a real competition )ob. It wasn’t a case of just wanting, 
either, he had to hrve one or he’d never get anywhere. This 
one was okay until he finished the preliminary events, but it 
was too old now he w^as thinking of going professional. 

He had never enjoyed life as much as he v^as doing at the 
moment. He had left Craig’s and went into Discorama two or 
three times a week to serve fevv customers or make sugges- 
tions about stock. All the time he was half expecting Dad to 
tell him he’d got to work harder for h s salary, but there wasn’t 
any point m doing that until he had to. He was too busy 
tuning up his car, and cleaning it, and practising at the local 
circuit. He had been surprised and flattered when one club 
meeting Olive Sansom had suggested she should go along 
with him and keep his lap times. He was excited and attracted 
by her. He didn’t really believe a woman of Olive’s age could 
be running after him yet the suggestit n had come from her. 
She even insisted on paying for his lunch although he had 
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assured her he wasn’t short of cash. A few days later she had 
taken him to Oxford to fetch a table from an antique dealer, 
and she had let him drive her Aston Martin there and back. 
Barry longed to ask her out for an evening, but he wasn’t 
certain of her motives for being with him, or of her reactions 
if he did. Maybe she was just lonely, or thought of him simply 
as an amusing boy. After all, she was old enough to be his 
mother. 

Barry still went up to London most nights and drank and 
danced at his clubs. He was bored by the double journey and 
always took someone with him, Colin or Rosalie or some of 
the car club boys with whom he had become friendly. Once, 
without telling his father, he gave a lift to Fred and left him 
looking for a girl to pick up in the Bayswater Road. Barry 
collected him at Lyons Corner House after midnight, and all 
the way home Fred had told him about his experiences, the 
women he’d had in the past and the places he’d been to in 
Cairo during the war. Barry was becoming tired of Fred’s 
endless stories and magazines and pictures. He had found it 
quite exciting at first because it was new to him, but now he 
tried to avoid long sessions alone in the shop with Fred. He 
simply couldn’t care less about Renee’s and Dot’s anatomical 
peculiarities. Sex was all right now and again but there were 
other things to do, and personally he enjoyed taking a girl out 
drinking more than spending time alone with her, and he 
preferred being with a crov d better still. He had to admit to 
himself that he felt quite different about Olive Sansom. She 
was a challenge, and if he ever had the nerve to ask her out he 
thought he’d like to go in for some of Fred’s stuff. Just in 
case she was making the mistake of thinking of him as a kid. 
Still, it was a remote possibility, and not really worth con- 
sidering. And he didn’t want it that much. It must be awful 
being married, stuck witli one woman and expected to make 
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love to her all the time. He wondered how James and Moyra 
got on. He bet Moyra was a proper iceberg. James wouldn't 
have got far with her. 

Beatrice thought much the same, but it worried her. Jack's 
allegation on the night of Moyra's engagement had persisted 
in her mind. She didn't believe James was out for what he 
could get and she trusted Moyra, she’d always brought her 
up nicely. But you never knew. It wouldn’t matter of course, 
if they had, because they were getting married, but Beatrice 
wanted Moyra to have waited — although no-one could pre- 
tend it was worth waiting for. 

*Moy,’ she said hesitantly, as they were sorting Moyra’s 
clothes for packing, ‘don’t think I’m trying to pry, but you 
and James ’aven’t done anything to be ashamed of, ’ave you.^' 

‘Whatever do you mean?’ 

‘You know what I mean.’ Beatrice found it hard to put it 
into words. ‘Anticipating your marriage.’ 

‘Of course not. Mum. You know I’d never do that.’ 

‘There,’ said Beatrice with relief ‘I knew James wasn’t 
the sort, whatever your Dad says.’ 

‘If Dad says it, he isn’t so far out. James couldn’t see any 
point in waiting till our honeymoon.’ Immediately Moyra 
regretted her indiscretion. 

‘Fancy James . . . oh, well, I suppose all men are the same.’ 
Beatrice took a blouse off a hanger. ‘You don’t want this any 
more, do you?’ 

‘No, not now I’ve got my trousseau ones. Why don’t you 
have it?’ 

‘I couldn’t wear that.’ 

‘Why ever not? Light c.ulours suit you. You look lovely 
in the pink dress.’ 

‘It’s different what you wear at a v "^tiding,’ Beatrice spoke 
absentmindedly. She just couldn’t get over James trying to 
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make Moyra do wrong. And she’d thought he’d respected 
her. * Couldn’t wait to start all that pawing about,’ Beatrice 
said acidly to herself, ‘I’d never have thought it of ’im.’ 
Maybe Jack was right all along the line, maybe James was 
after the money too. 

‘James isn’t after your money, is ’e, Moyra?’ she said. ‘’E 
doesn’t keep on about it Oi anything, does ’e?’ 

Moyra put down the dresses she was holding. ‘ Oh Mum, 
what a dreadful thing to say. Of course not.’ She was 
shocked that her mother should entertain the idea. ‘You 
know he loves me.’ 

Beatrice was sorry to have committed herself. ‘I didn’t 
mean I thought ’e was,’ she said lamely. ‘It only just came 
to me. It was you saying ’e’d wanted you to give in to *im. 
I’d never ’ave believed it of ’im if I ’adn’t ’eard it from your 
own lips.’ 

‘One thing’s quite different to the other, isn’t it?’ Moyra 
said sharply. ‘One is nasty and deceitful, and the other is 
quite natural. I understand how James feels. When you love 
someone you want to gi\ e yourself.* 

‘1 don’t like to ’ear you say things like that, Moyra. It 
isn’t nice.’ 

‘You’re old-fashioned, Mum. Loving isn’t anything to 
hide.’ 

‘That sort of loving is. I suppose James ’as been giving 
you these ideas. Don’t pretend to me you ’ad them before.’ 

Moyra sat down on the edge of the bed. She suddenly felt 
very sorry for her mother. She didn’t know how wonderful 
it was to love someone and really be loved in return. It had 
been difficult resisting James’s persuasive arguments and 
sometimes, afterwards, when he sat away from her, inhaling 
quickly on a cigarette, Moyra had regretted her own intrac- 
tability and decided that next time she would let him go on. 
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They were engaged after all, it wasn't being cheap, James said 
so, it was just the full expression of their love. But when the 
occasion next arose she found herself refusing again because 
she was frightened; frightened because it might hurt and 
frightened because it was wrong. James’s realistic point of 
view could not demolish what she had always been taught. 
Now that the wedding was so near, however, opportunities 
were limited. Moyra’s final examination was imminent and 
she hadn’t the spare time to spend in London, and when she 
did go they were occupied with their preparations in the flat. 
Although the basic furniture was there, there was still plenty to 
buy, as well as glass, cutlery, crockery, pictures and orna- 
ments. Some came as wedding presents, but Moyra’s family 
were inclined to send things which James said he would rather 
go without than use; tablecloths, cruets, vases, cushions. 
From his own friends it was mostly ornaments and ohjets 
d'aru He had not invited anyone to the wedding but people 
heard he was getting married and sent presents just the same. 
Donald, who was to be best man, had given them a pair of 
lamps converted from wine jars. The Crawleys had sent a 
small carriage clock. Two matching dressing-cases had 
arrived from James’s mother in South Africa, they were made 
of dyed crocodile skin and initialled in gold. 

‘ Mum said I was to try and make up my mind what we want 
from her and Dad,’ said Moyra, as they unpacked the dressing- 
cases. ‘What do you think?’ 

‘I don’t know why you won’t accept their offer of a house,' 
James said. ‘It would be a wonderful start for us.’ 

‘That’s just it,’ Moyra answered sharply, ‘we’ve got to 
make our own start. You can’t take everything that’s offered.’ 

‘I think you’re being a bit silly,’ James said. ‘Honestly, 
darling, wouldn’t you prefer a proper home instead of making 
do with this flat? It isn’t as if you’re taking money they can’t 
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afford — ^and besides, the money will be yours one day. It's 
only like another investment for your father.’ 

‘Well, I just don't think of it like that- And compared to 
our old house this flat is lovely.’ She was suddenly afraid that 
what her mother had said was true, that James wanted her 
money and wouldn’t have married her without. 

‘James,’ she asked, not locking at him, ‘would you have 
married me just the same if Fd been poor?’ 

He put his arms round her. ‘Fm not going to let you ask 
stupid questions.’ 

‘Fm serious. Would you?’ 

‘ Of course I would. I love you. But frankly it’s nicer that 
you’re not poor.’ 

Moyra laughed. ‘You are awful.’ 

‘I can’t pretend I don’t like money. I do, and Fm too used 
to spending to relish the thought of matrimonidl poverty. 
But I love you more tlian money.’ He kissed her. ‘Much, 
much more.’ 

Moyra relaxed against him. ‘I know you do really. Fm 
silly to have doubts, aren’t I? And we still haven’t decided on 
the present.’ She broke away. 

‘Well,’ James began to fold tlie paper from his own 
mother’s present, ‘I can't force you into anything, but if 
you’ve absolutely made up your mind over tJie Iiouse, I really 
think die best thing would be to ask for a cheque.’ 

Beatrice wanted a holiday, a proper holidav riglit away 
somewhere by the sea. She was depressed at the prospect of 
losing Moyra. She was happy for her, as any mother would 
be, but It was going to take a lot of getting used to not having 
her in the house. 

It was years since Beatrice and Jack had been away to- 
gether. The last rime had been one August when the children 
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were little and they'd spent a week at Clacton. Beatrice 
remembered their landlady quite clearly, a little woman with 
red hair and dirty hands, which meant she had never really 
fancied her meals the whole stay. She hadn’t enjoyed herself 
in any way, really; Jack had been trying, Moyra had had an 
upset tummy and Barry was unusually naughty, but Beatrice 
had felt well and full of energy and when she came home again, 
for a few weeks at least life hadn’t seemed a strain. 

This time, of course, if Jack agreed to going at all, they 
wouldn’t stay in a boarding-house but in one of the leading 
hotels. They wouldn’t have to sit on a windy beach, either, 
or spend hours on the pier while the children played with the 
slot machines. They could drive around, and go to the 
pictures and shows and not have to think twice about afford- 
ing ice-creams and snacks when they wanted them. If they 
had a holiday now it would be the real thing. 

‘We could go after the wedding,’ Beatrice said when she 
at last decided to ask Jack. T’d give anything to get away 
for a bit.’ 

‘We’ve on’y jus’ moved in ’ere,’ he protested. ‘I can’t see 
why you want to leave it. An’ what about the shop.^’ 

But he knew he couldn’t refuse, he’d no proper argument. 
They could afford fifty holidays by the sea, and Beatrice was 
aware that Fred w^as able to manage the shop just as well on 
his own. Jack tried to make Barry his excuse, but Beatrice 
forestalled him by saying Hilda would cook for Barry, and 
that anyw^ay, he wasn’t a child any longer, lie could look after 
himself. So Jack reluctantly consented and Beatrice made the 
arrangements when she could spare the moments off from 
wedding affairs. She decided on Bournemou^^h because she’d 
heard the climate was better there at this time of the year, 
warmer and more relaxing. Then she looked up a four-star 
hotel in the A.A. Book, and Moyra typed the letter for her, 
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demanding the best accommodation. Within two days the 
fortnight’s booking was confirmed and Beatrice felt she had 
something to look forward to after all. It was wicked to think 
like that, when she had everything she could wish for, but 
without Moyra the immediate future had seemed desolate. 

‘We’ll be away the same time as you and James,* she said. 
‘’As James made up ’is mind where you’re going for your 
’oneymoon? It couldn’t be Bournemouth, could it?’ 

‘We’re staying in London,’ said Moyra. She had deliber- 
ately kept the information from her mother, anticipating the 
distressed onslaught. ‘James has only got three days off. He 
goes back after Easter.’ 

Beatrice was horrified. James had already gone down in 
her estimation and this confinned her revised opinion that 
good breeding didn’t mean you always did what was right. 
No honeymoon! She’d never heard of such a dreadful thing. 
It w'asn’t as if they were saving for a home. She just didn’t 
understand him — or Moyra either if it came to that, letting 
him get away with it. ‘But this time I’m not going to say 
anything,’ Beatrice thought, setting her lips so that Moyra 
was able to guess what was going on in her mother’s mind. 
‘If that’s what Moy wants let her get on witli it. It’s Ur 
’oneymoon she’s going without.’ 

‘I suppose you’re staying at an hotel?’ she asked casually. 

‘No,’ said Moyra, ‘as a matter of fact we’re going straight 
to the flat, Donald’s lending us his car so we can get out of 
London during the day, and James has got theatre tickets for 
Saturday.’ 

‘Going to the theatre on your wedding night?’ 

‘That’s right. Anything wrong with it?’ 

‘It’s not my idea of an ’oneymoon, that’s all.’ 

‘Well, it’s mine and James’s.’ Moyra spoke angrily, then 
suddenly sighed. ‘Don’t keep picking on him, please, Mum/ 
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Beatrice put her hand on Moyra’s arm. ‘I don’t mean to. 
Only it’s not what I’d like you to ’ave, I’d’ve liked you to 
’ave a really romantic ’oneymoon, France or somewhere, and 
a lovely ’ome to go to when you come back.’ 

‘You can’t have everything,* said Moyra. 

‘But you can,’ cried Beatrice. ‘You could ’ave all of that.’ 

Moyra shook her head. ‘James can’t take off two or three 
weeks, like Dad can, just when he wants. He’ll have his 
holiday in the summer, and we’ll go away then.* 

‘ We’ll pay for it, anyway,’ said Beatrice. ‘You go wherever 
you want, Monte Carlo or an3rwherc.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Moyra gently. ‘You are good to me, 
Mum. And you do still like James, don’t you? He’s ever so 
kind and clever, and he’s good to me, too.* 

Beatrice felt close to tears. Ever since they’d won the 
money she’d started crying over all kinds of silly things. It 
wasn’t like her. But then it wasn’t like Moyra to talk so soft. 

‘’E’s so different to us,* Beatrice said. T suppose I don’t 
just understand ’is ways, that’s all. You’ve ’ad a better 
education, you’re more ’is sort than I am. But as long as 
you love ’im and ’e makes you ’appy I shan’t ask for more.* 

It was raining hard on Movra’s wedding morning. She 
heard it against the windows while she was still in bed, and saw 
the curtains moving in the strong wind. ‘ Rain before seven, 
fine before eleven,’ she thought. Si e was being married at 
eleven-thirty. ‘ Wliat will I do if it's still raining?’ she asked 
herself anxiously. ‘Even if Dad holds an umbrella over me 
I’m bound to get wet. My feet will, anyway, my shoes are 
so thin.’ 

‘ I’m longing to see my bouquet,’ she thought next, ‘ I bet it’s 
pretty. I love frcesias, I think they’re my favourite flower, and 
Mum’s spray’s going to look nice too. I do liope they arrive 
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in plenty of time/ Her mind went from one thing to another. 
Fancy after today she’d be living in London, alone with James. 
How funny it would be getting up and fetching his breakfast 
every morning, instead of Mum getting hers. She visualised 
the bedroom in the flat where James was sleeping now. He 
wouldn’t be awake so early She wished he had been able to 
come with her yesterday to see the vicar. He’d explained the 
ceremony so beautifully and really made her understand how 
important the vows were, not just the signing of a casual 
contract. He’d talked to her about love too, the various kinds 
of love in the world, beginning with the love of God, which 
was the highest and most difficult to have, then parental love 
and comradely love, and the love between a husband and a 
wife. He’d stressed that sharing and combined faith mattered 
more in the long run than physical love, and Moyra had felt 
ashamed that she’d read a book about love-making, altliough 
James had asked her to. He thought love-making was very 
important. 

She stayed in bed until Beatrice came in with her breakfast 
tray. 

‘I thought we’d ’ave it together this morning,’ she said. 
‘I only ’ope the rain’s going to clear.’ 

‘Thanks, Mum.’ Moyra sat up and took the tray on her 
knees. ‘ Oh, 1 couldn’t eat an egg, I feel too keyed up.* 

‘Go on,’ persuaded Beatrice, ‘you’ll need to ’ave something 
inside you. You’ve got a lot of standing to do.’ She sat down 
on the side of the bed and poured tea for them both. ‘I was 
awake ’alf the night, trying to think what we’ve forgotten.’ 

‘I’m sure everything’s all right,’ Moyra said. ‘I wish I 
hadn’t had my hair set, though, it looks all funny. I’d much 
rather have done it myself.* 

They talked and reassured one another until Moyra was up 
and both were dressed in their wedding clothes. At a quarter 
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past eleven die car came and the driver held Beatrice's short 
brown umbrella over Moyra as she hurried out of the house, 
pale and thrilled, holding her long skirt up from the wet 
gravel. Jack followed, somehow shrunken in his morning 
coat. He was more moved by the occasion than he would 
have admitted and more nervous than Moyra about walking 
up the aisle. Lastly came Beatrice, tall and gaunt in her not 
quite matching pinks, roses pinned on her breast by an 
amethyst brooch, her face self-consciously composed. She 
scarccK spoke during the short drive except to tell Moyra to 
put her veil straight and to remember to hold up her head. 
When she went into the cliurch, leaving Jack and Moyra in 
the car, she kept her eyes fixed ahead and ignored the smiles 
of the guests already in the pews. Barry, as usher, had been 
there some time already, and she thought how smart he looked 
as he showed her where she was to sit, but she felt very much 
alone as she knelt briefly in the otherwise empty front pew. 

The church had been built to accommodate about two 
thousand worshippers and the fifty guests filled only the front 
pews. A few arum lilies in a tall vase graced the altar but 
otheiwise there were no flowers. The crude stained glass 
windows were scarcely illuminated by the grey light outside 
and the electric lights wer-* on, hanging on long flexes above 
the aisles. The organist, visible from the waist upwards in a 
little box near the vestry door was playing a soft meandering 
tune that he was obviously making up as he went along. To 
the right of him were the numbers of the Easter Sunday 
hymns. 

James sat in the front pew across the aisle from Beatrice's, 
with Donald beside him. The vicar had briefed them on the 
procedure and now they were talking, deliberately offhand, 
although James was tapping his fingers on the pew seat and 
biting his lip. The vicar approached them again and asked 
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them to step forward. The organist suddenly thumped out 
‘Here Comes the Bride*, and the congregation rose and turned 
their heads to look at Moyra and Jack walking slowly up the 
aisle. James stood rigidly until the organ music faded out and 
Moyra was at his side, then he turned and gave a brief, en- 
couraging smile. The vicar bustled about for a moment or 
two, seeing that they were all in their right places, moving 
Jack back a few steps until he was quite close to where Beatrice 
stood in her pew. 

With Barry beside her she felt a constriction in her throat, 
heralding tears. She looked at the backs of her husband and 
daughter, Moyra being the taller by about half an inch, and 
bit her lip hard. Jack's hair was thinning more than she'd 
realised and his hands were clenched. She could see Moyra 
was trembling, the flowers were shaking in her hand. ‘That’s 
my daughter getting married,' she told herself. It just didn't 
seem real. 

‘Who giveth this woman to be married to this man.^* asked 
the vicar, looking straight at Jack. 

‘I do,' he mumbled. 

Beatrice couldn't see through her veil and tears. She was 
scarcely aware of Moyra and James repeating their promises 
to honour and obey and cherish one another — ‘I, Moyra 
Florence* ... ‘I, James Edward. . . .’ A sobbing intake of 
breath escaped and she knew everyone must have heard, and 
began to burrow frantically in her handbag for a handker- 
chief. 

‘Mum, do stop it,' Barry whispered, ‘you’re makin* an 
awful noise.* 

She made a tremendous effort so that when it came to the 
prayers and the vicar’s address she was only giving an 
occasional sniff. Once that was all over and she was sitting 
back, recovering, the vicar rather testily called her out of the 
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pew to go with them into the vestry for the signing of the 
register. 

‘Thank heavens that’s finished/ James said, as they filed 
past the organist. 

‘You spoke up beautifully/ said Beatrice, ‘both of you did. 
Just think of you being Mrs Delauney, Moy.’ She felt almost 
hysterically bright now that the really emotional part of the 
day was behind them. She talked on without a pause while first 
Moyra and James, and then Jack and Donald signed the book. 

‘All ready?* asked the vicar. ‘Tm sorry to have to hurry 
you but I have another wedding in twenty minutes.* He 
opened the vestry dcor, nodded to the expectant face of the 
organist, and as the loud and triumphant notes of Mendel- 
ssohn’s ‘Wedding March* boomed into the churcji, im- 
patiently sent them out in correct order. ‘Now Moyra, come 
along, put your arm through the groom*s. That’s right. 
Mrs Prosser, it’s you next, with your husband. Off you go. 
Follow the happy pair.’ He assumed a beneficent smile as he 
stepped after them as far as the altar, where it faded. 

Moyra and James walked down the aisle, and as they passed, 
their guests murmured and smiled. Beatrice and Jack followed 
stiffly, and Donald hurried down the other aisle to be ready 
with his camera by the tim they reached the door. In the 
rear pews the guests for the next ceremony were already 
waiting, not as smart as theirs, no morning coats, and the 
groom, sitting at the end with his best man, wore bright navy 
gaberdine and a patterned sal in tie. 

In the gloomy porch Donald photographed first James and 
Moyra alone, then with Beatrice, Jack and Barry, and finally 
with all the wedding guests crowding behind. On the rain- 
soaked pavements the chauffeurs of the five hired cars stamped 
their feet as they waited to drive to the iiotel. 
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The reception room was lofty with cream-painted walls 
and a glossy moulding of grapes and flowers round the edges 
of the ceiling. At the far end of the room was a long table 
covered with a white cloth, and set with oxidised dishes of 
ham and chicken and salad. Little groups of oxidised cutlery, 
stamped with the hotel crest, had been placed between piles 
of white plates, and between the plates poked the yellow 
comers of paper serviettes. Two waiters, bearing trays of 
champagne, moved among the guests, and Moyra and James 
stood just inside the door, shaking hands with each arrival. 

Mrs Evans, in black, with a white hat and big pearl stud 
ear-rings, kissed Moyra*s cheek. 

‘You're looking lovely, dear,’ she said, ‘Wally and I were 
so pleased to know you were marrying such a nice boy.’ 

As soon as the last guest was in the room Moyra and James 
went to speak to them. They walked hand in hand, and Moyra 
answered their compliments and questions with excited 
chatter. She caught sight of herself in the mirror, the turned- 
back veil crisp and becoming above her pink cheeks and her 
bright eyes. In the reflection just behind her was the small 
table holding the wedding cake and a metal vase shaped like a 
cornet with two or three carnations in it. It was like a posed 
photograph, and Moyra earned the glowing image of herself 
in her mind, so that from then all her movements and gestures 
were self-conscious because she remembered her radiant 
appearance. 

The waiters replaced the champagne glasses with soup cups 
and the luncheon began. By the time the green and white 
ices were handed round Beatrice’s face was flushed from chin 
to forehead from so much unaccustomed champagne. She was 
at a zenith of triumphant happiness. ‘My Moyra,’ she kept 
telling herself. ‘That beautiful bride is my Moyra, and 
marrying a real gentleman.’ 
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The larger of the two dark waiters banged on a tray with a 
spoon. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen/ he shouted, ‘ the best man will now 
propose the toast of the bride and groom. Your silence, 
please, for Mr Donald BursiL' 

Moyra had not wanted Donald to be best man, she had 
never overcome her initial dislike of his smooth and somehow 
sneering manner. Nevertheless she agreed it was generous of 
him to lend his car, and also that he was handling the situation 
today with great efficiency and charm. He waited until there 
was complete silence, and then he began to speak. 

‘Moyra and James, Mr and Mrs Prosser, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am sure I need not tell you what a great pleasure it is 
for me, as best man, to propose the health of such a charming 
young couple. I haven’t known Moyra for very long7 but I 
can honestly say that in our short acquaintance she has im- 
pressed me with her many \irtues and her pretty face.’ He 
went on to attribute qualities to James, both as friend and 
employee, and then proposed the toast. 

‘That’s James’s boss,’ Beatrice whispered the Betty Evans. 

‘He said so,’ answered Betty. ‘It was a lovely speech, 
Beat.’ 

‘Your silence, please,’ called the waiter, banging on his tray 
again, ‘for the bride’s father, Mr Jack Prosser.’ 

Beatrice was taken unawares by the announcement, and 
looked round anxiously for Jack. I 'e was standing in the 
middle of the room, his feet apart and his hands behind his 
back. His face was red and hot and purposeful. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ he began, ‘it was suggested to me 
that I should say a few words on the ’appy occasion of my 
on’y daughter’s weddin’.’ He rubbed the side of his head, 
then returned his hand to its former position. ‘I’m not much 
of a one for public speakin’, an’ ’avin’ to speak ’as come as 
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quite a surprise/ AH of a sudden he seemed to gain confi- 
dence. * After the best man’s excellent choice of words I 
’ardly know what to say, excep’ that my wife an’ I are naturally 
very *appy to see Moyra bein’ married today. I’ve on’y known 
James a few months, but if ’e makes my girl "appy, then my 
wife an’ I don’t ask for more than that.’ He stopped abruptly, 
and it took a few moments for the guests to realise he had 
finished. Looking pleased with himself he set off in the 
direction of the champagne. Fred Walker came over and 
taking a glass for himself whispered, ‘Which car they goin’ 
in. Jack? I got a lovely big jerry to ’ang on the boot.’ 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ said the waiter, ‘ the groom will now 
reply to die toast. Your silence please, for Mr James Delauney.’ 

James moved to a more central position and Moyra watched 
him proudly. 

‘Mr and Mrs Prosser,’ he smiled at them, ‘ladies and gentle- 
men, Moyra . . .’ he turned to look tenderly at her. ‘There’s 
very little I can say except thank you. Thank you, Moyra, for 
allowing me to become your husband. Thank you, Donald, 
and you, Mr Prosser, for the generous things you have said 
about us. Every bit of it concerning Moyra is true, although 
I don’t know I can claim such extravagances for myself.’ 
There was a little laughter. ‘ But while you’re in the mood for 
tributes there are one or two I should like to make to my 
parents-in-law,’ — lumps rose simultaneously in Beatrice’s 
and Moyra’ s throats — ‘who have contributed so much to 
making Moyra the wonderful person she is today. They 
have brought her up to be gentle and thoughtful, and have 
always encouraged her in her studies, even though at times 
it meant personal sacrifice. We all know that fate has been 
kind to them. I know more than most that they richly 
deserved it. I want you to raise your glasses, ladies and 
gentlemen, to my parents-in-law, Beatrice and Jack Prosser.’ 
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‘Doesn’t ’e speak beautifully/ said Beatrice huskily. She 
had been moved by Jack’s speech too. He might not have 
James’s polish, but his heart was in the right place, he’d 
always been a good father to his children. The atmosphere 
of sentimental indulgence was having its effect on her, and she 
put her arm through her husband’s and pressed it. They’d 
certainly had their share of luck in this life. There honestly 
wasn’t anything left for her to want. 

‘Well,’ said James, ‘what a day. I’m glad I don’t have to 
go through that again. How do those people who have several 
ceremonies survive? One just about finished me.* 

‘It was wonderful, really, though, wasn’t it?’ Moyra said 
softly. ‘I’ll always remember it. What you said about Mum 
and Dad made me so happy.’ 

They had been to the theatre, and now, in their small, 
high-ceilinged bedroom they vcre preparing for the night. 
James’s clothes had been unpacked a few days before, but 
Moyra’s new suitcases were piled by the door, the top one 
containing her night things opened to reveal the neatly- 
packed garments and toilet articles. She set out her brush and 
comb and cream jars on the dressing-table, and then sat 
down and began to brush her hair, too embarrassed to take off 
all her clothes in front of Jat"-»es. This was different to the 
darkened room when neither had switched on the electric 
light after tea, to letting him unbutton her blouse and fumble 
in the gloom with the hooks of her br ibsicre. This, because 
of the ultimate inevitability, made spontaneity, even an as- 
sumed passion, impossible. She wouldn’t be able to pull his 
hand away and tell him primly that he must stop, then make 
coffee as a soothing panacea and revel in their martyred 
restraint. 

‘I’ll use the bathroom now, shall I?’ said James. 
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When he had gone, taking his dressing-gown with him, 
she at once began to pull off her clothes, taking the final pre- 
caution of stepping into her nightdress before removing her 
skirt. It was a real honeymoon nightdress, pale pink with 
ribbons slotted through lace. It left her shoulders bare, and 
the wide frill at the top of the bodice gave only the subtlest 
intimation of cleavage. When she had bought it she had 
dreamt of this moment. 

Although she wasn’t cold Moyra found herself shivering. 
She went across to the bed, removed the counterpane and 
took James’s pyjamas from under the pillow. Her pillow case 
was virginally white and clean but James’s was creased and 
showed traces of hair oil, for he had slept here since he gave 
up his other rooms at the beginning of the week. On an 
impulse, she climbed into bed and leaned back, trying to 
appear unselfconscious and desirable, enjoying her nervous- 
ness and the imminent climax of this most important day of 
her life. She felt really glad she hadn’t given in to James 
before. It would have spoilt everything. 

The bathroom door clicked open and she remembered that 
in her anxiety not to be caught undressing she hadn’t cleaned 
her teeth. He came into the room, wearing his brown spotted 
dressing-gown and carrying his clothes under his arm. His 
feet were naked and Moyra wanted to giggle. Feet were such 
awful things, and James’s big toes were so long. He put his 
clothes on the chair, hanging the folded trousers over the 
back. 

T’ll put them away properly in the morning,’ he said. He 
turned off the gas fire, which popped as the flames dwindled 
and disappeared, threw his pyjamas on to the floor, and taking 
off his dressing-gown climbed into bed beside her. 

‘Oh damn,’ he said, ‘I’ve forgotten my cigarettes.’ He got 
out of bed again and she tried hard not to watch him as he 
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crossed the room. She longed for him to kiss her at once and 
say loving things. It was silly to think he was ruining every- 
thing, but she wished he would stop being so normal^ so 
matter-of-fact. 

He returned to bed and lit a cigarette. ‘You don’t mind if 
I have a last puff, do you? Fve only had about three all day.’ 

‘Of course not, as long as you don’t burn the sheets!’ 

‘The nagging wife already,’ said James, squeezing her 
hand. 

Moyra laughed, but she felt a little hurt. She had to tell 
herself that men and women thought differently about these 
things, that men weren’t romantic. In marriage one had to be 
tolerant and understanding and not expect things to be per- 
fect all the time. After all in a few minutes they would be close 
and loving and tender in the dark. As he stubbed otlt his 
cigarette she asked, ‘Shall I put the light out now?’ and 
stretched her hand towards die switch. 

‘Not yet,’ said James. ‘I’d like it on for a bit.’ He turned 
and held her. ‘Happy, Moyra?’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ she breathed, ‘ever so happy.’ 

‘No regrets?’ 

‘None.’ She ran her fingers over the familiar contours of 
the face, down the slightly hollowed cheeks to the chin. ‘I 
do love you, James.’ 

‘I love you, too.’ 

She was trying to put herself in a m^ 'od receptive for love- 
making. It was funny how all the time they were engaged 
she really wanted to do everything, and now they were going 
to she didn’t want to at all. It had been such a tiring day, it 
had drained her of excitement. And somehow his nakedness, 
instead of arousing her, made her feelings even more negative. 
His left hip-bone was digging into htT, and his luke-warm 
skin was the antithesis of her conception of full-blooded 
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passion. James, however, was beginning to breathe heavily 
as he ran his hands eagerly over her glamorous nightdress. 

‘Take this tiling off,’ he demanded. He hadn’t even noticed 
it was pretty. 

All the precepts and inhibitions that Beatrice’s strict up- 
bringing had instilled in Moyra, those stern injunctions as to 
what was ‘nice’ and ‘not nice’, now combined with Moyra’s 
sudden dread and fright. 

She said desperately, ‘I don’t want to take it off, James.’ 

‘Why ever not?’ 

Moyra began to shiver again more violently than before. 
There was a long silence. 

‘It’s rude with the light on,’ she whispered at last. 

James looked at her in astonishment, and suddenly smiled. 
He kissed her forehead and leaned across her and pressed off 
the switch. 
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‘You see I jus’ got to ’ave a really fast car,’ Barry said, ‘other- 
wise there’s no point in goin* on. I mean, that’s why I left 
Craig’s, didn’t I, an’ went into the shop, so’s I’d ’ave time for 
me racin’?’ 

He had chosen the night of Moyra’s wedding to approach 
his father, knowing that after so much celebrating Jack would 
be in a receptive mood. Once the bridal couple had departed, 
festivities had continued at the Prossers’ house. The Evanses 
and Walkers and several relatives who had travelled a long 
distance had spent the afternoon drinking, and now, in the 
late evening with only the Evanses left as allies, Barry was 
tackling Jack, The subject had come up without any conni- 
vance. W^ally had asked Barry how he was getting on at 
Craig’s, Barry had explained why he was no longer there and 
Jack had said fondly, ‘’E’s been winnin’ all ’is car club races.’ 

‘That’s the way, Barry,’ \v ally encouraged him. ‘It’s the 
same with anything, though, isn’t it, start at the bottom, 
work hard and you stand a good chai ce of finishing at the 
bottom too.’ He gave his sing-song Lagh. ‘ Couldn’t resist 
that. I meant to saj the top, of course. Don’t lose heart, 
Barry lad. You’ll make the grade.’ 

‘I got to ’ave a new car first though.’ Barry w^as still wear- 
ing his striped trousers but had discarded the morning coat 
for a thick maroon sweater. He sat down, throwing his leg 
over the arm of the chair. ‘The kind of racin’ I want to go in 
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for now is real top level, an* it*s no good even attemptin* it, 
in my old jalopy,* 

‘Old?’ said Jack. ‘Since when’s it been old? You on’y just 
*ad it. What’s wrong with it?* But he was smiling. ‘My 
boy’s never satisfied,’ he told himself proudly, ‘’e won’t 
*ave nothin’ but the best.’ 

‘Well, Dad,’ Barry sat up straight, ‘you see they makes 
such improvements now, all the time, that a sports car what’s 
only two years old don’t stand much of a chance. An’ mine’s 
five years old. It’s in good condition, I know, but it don’t 
*ave enough poke to win proper races.* 

‘Well, I dunno!’ Jack looked dubious. ‘I’m not sayin’ 
you can ’ave it, but ’ow much would the kind of car you’re 
thinkin* of cost?’ 

‘ On’y about four or five ’undred on top of what I’ll get back 
on this one. FlI make a profit, all the improvements I made.’ 

‘Four or five ’undred?’ said Jack. ‘Listen to ’im. Where’s 
it goin’ to come from?’ 

‘Go on,* said Betty Evans. ‘You got the money. Jack. 
What’s five hundred to you?’ 

‘ Seein’ as Moyra’s done ’erself so well, it seems a shame to 
’old ’im back, I suppose,’ Jack boasted slyly. 

‘Let me ’ave it. Dad. I swear you won’t regret it. I’m a 
born driver, everyone says so.’ 

Beatrice looked across the room at her husband. She felt 
tired and hazy. It had been an exhausting day, and all this 
drinking didn’t agree with her. Although she could think 
clearly, when she spoke her voice seemed remote and de- 
tached, and she had remained silent throughout the discussion. 
She didn’t want Barry to have a faster car. This one was bad 
enough, and made her nervous, just driving into town in it. 
It smelt of petrol, and there was a small handle on the dash- 
board to hold when you turned corners. Barry never slowed 
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up for corners, and she couIdn^t relax in that awful low scat, 
her legs stuck out in front of her. Besides, racing was dan- 
gerous. She was always reading of terrible accidents at race 
meetings. On the other hand — a slightly drunken smile 
flitted across Beatrice’s face — she couldn’t help being pleased 
that Barry was getting really ambitious. She’d worried about 
him after they had the money. At first it had seemed to take 
away any incentive to work. He said he no longer wanted to 
own a garage, and he’d dreamed about that since he was ten. 
Then he started going late to Craig’s, and leaving early. He 
took every penny Jack gave him and was always broke half- 
way through the week. It wasn’t right for a boy of Barry’s 
age. It was his father all over again, taking the easy way out. 
But as soon as he’d joined the car club Barry altered^ Ad- 
mittedly it was his one interest. Beatrice knew, if Jack didn’t, 
that the hours spent at Discorama were for appearance’s 
sake only, that he didn’t care twopence about the business. 
Beatrice had wanted them to have a family business, with Barry 
taking over from Jack, and Moyra’s and Barry’s children 
taking over after that. It would be something respectable 
to hand on, somehow justify winning all that money with 
half-a-crown. But on the other hand, any ambition was a 
good thing, and she could ^ell how set Barry had become 
about being a racing driver. He might even be as wonderful 
as he said he was. She knew^ Barry didn’t lie or exaggerate 
to suit his own ends — or never had none in the past. She’d 
brought both her children up to be honest. 

‘I’ll give it to you on one condition,’ Jack w^as saying. ‘I 
want to get a proper reference from your club bloke, that 
you won’t be wastin’ your time an’ my money.’ 

‘Give ’im a tinkle now,’ Barry urged. ‘You’re goin’ away 
tomorrow an’ you’ll forget.’ And tomorrow Dad would be 
sober, and would probably change his mind altogether. 
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* All right/ said Jack. ‘All right, I will* An’ I’ll ’ave Wally 
on the line upstairs, jus’ so no-one starts any word twistin’ 
afterwards. I’m not throwin* money down the drain/ he 
congratulated himself, as he swaggered towards the door. 
‘But if Barry shows promise I don’t want it said I kep’ ’im 
down.’ 

Wally followed Jack out of the room. ‘Don’t worry, 
Barry,’ he said, ‘I won’t let your Dad turn miser. You’ll 
have your car.’ 

‘ Wally’ll talk him round/ Betty said to Barry. ‘Even if the 
man they’re phoning says you couldn’t ride a hobby horse.’ 

‘I don’t know it’s right ’e should be talked round,’ said 
Beatrice primly. ‘If Barry’s good enough that’s one thing, 
but if ’e isn’t then ’e should make do with the car he’s got. 
’E was mad enough to ’ave it a few months ago.* 

The lounge door was pushed open and Wally and Jack 
came back into the room. Wally went to the cocktail cabinet 
and poured himself a drink. 

‘No reply/ said Wally. ‘Honest!’ 

Barry swallowed his disappointment. ‘I tell you what,’ 
he said, ‘we can ’phone a \voman I know there. She’s been 
with me sometimes wdien I was practisin’.’ 

‘Practising eh.^’ Wally said, winking. ‘Practising what.^’ 

‘Drivin’ of course.’ 

‘We know all about that/ said Betty eagerly. ‘I’m sur- 
prised you allow him to go practising with a woman, Jack.’ 

‘ Cut it out/ demanded Barry. ‘ She’s as old as Mum.’ 

‘That doesn’t mean anything, does it, Beat.^’ Wally said. 
She gave no indication of having heard him. ‘What’s her 
name, Barry .^’ 

‘It’s Miss Sansom.’ He turned to Jack. ‘’Phone ’er. Dad, 
go on. She knows my lap times at Brand’s ’Atch an’ all. 
‘ She’ll tell you I got proper style.’ 
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‘I bet,’ Betty giggled. 

‘Will you, Dad? Then I can see about the car when you’re 
away. If she says Tm okay, I mean/ 

‘ Come on, Wally,’ Jack said. ‘ Give us *er number, Barry.’ 

While they were out of the room Barry tried to calm him- 
self by smoking a cigarette. Olive wouldn’t let him down, he 
was sure, she’d said he’d got talent. But she might be out too, 
and there was no one else to ask. Dad just didn’t understand 
what racing meant to him. If he had to give it up he’d leave 
home or something. That feeling he got inside him when the 
rev. counter moved round the dial and the speedometer 
registered about a hundred was really living. He’d like an 
Aston like Olive’s, but it was too much to hope that Dad’d 
run to that. 

‘What a voice,’ said Wally, as he came back for the second 
time. ‘If her figure’s anything like her voice I wouldn’t say 
no to a spot of practice myself.’ 

Beatrice pursed her lips. Disgusting way to talk to a young 
boy. It was a good thing they weren’t still living next door. 

‘What she say then?’ asked Barry. ‘Did she say I was 
good?’ 

‘vShe said you was a born driver. Your very own words,’ 
said Jack. ‘If I ’adn’t known you was in the room all evenin’ 
I’d’ VC swore you’d told ’er what to say.’ 

‘Can I ’ave the car, Dad?’ 

Jack beamed alcoholic indulgence. I can’t say no, can I?’ 

Barry wanted to shout with joy. He stubbed out his half- 
smoked cigarette and paced the room. 

‘You’re lucky with youi kids, Beat,’ said Betty Evans. 
“It’s not often you find two turn out so well.’ 

‘ The way I looks at it is this,’ Jack said turning to Wally. 
‘If I can’t give ’im a better start thaj I ’ad meself, what’s 
the point of winnin’, tell me that?* 
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‘If it’s a bit over a thousand,’ Barry begged, ‘you won’t 
stop me. Dad, will you? I mean not for, say, a couple of 
’undred pounds?’ 

For the first time in his life Barry resented a bank holiday. 
He felt that every moment preventing him from owning a 
new car was wasted. He looked at his scarlet machine with 
dissatisfaction, irritated by its classic lines and inferior per- 
formance. What he wanted now was a real sports racing-car, 
a car stripped to the bone for sheer speed; stark, with the most 
perfunctory pretence at a passenger seat, sleek, with an all- 
enveloping body shell, a car incorporating all the latest 
technical advances which made the difference between win- 
ning and not winning a race. 

With his parents away there was no-one to make him get 
up on the morning of Easter Monday. He stayed in bed until 
lunch time, then put on his dressing-gown and assembled an 
ill-balanced meal which he took into the lounge in order to 
watch the motor-racing from Goodwood on television. He 
studied the circuit excitedly, thinking that in a few weeks he’d 
be there himself. He imagined he was in the winning car, 
and when others spun off or skidded or took the wrong line 
through a corner, he tried to register the mistakes to be able 
to correct himself. Everything was tense and exciting, the 
short interviews in the pits, the start, the news cameramen 
crouching down at the chicane for action photographs, the 
smiling faces of the winners. 

After it was over Barry telephoned Olive to thank her for 
backing him up last night. He intended to ask her to come 
with him in the morning to choose his new car, but the maid 
— he assumed it was a maid — told him that Miss Sansom was 
away until Tuesday night. Perhaps it was as well, Barry 
thought. He was better off to go with Mr Craig who really 
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knew about cars. Olive liked racing, but it was only a hobby 
and she wasn't a mechanic. Mr Craig wouldn’t let him buy 
anything that wasn’t perfect. 

Early on Tuesday he went round to the garage. He felt 
nostalgic as he drove into the forecourt and parked by the 
pumps, and the smell of petrol and paraffin brought back to 
him all the times he had come to work here. It seemed funny 
to be wearing a smart suit instead of overalls and to see another 
boy in the repair shop. 

Mr Craig was in his office. He listened to Barry’s excited 
explanation about Goodwood and the new car, and said he 
would be only too pleased to help, but it would have to be 
tomorrow, he couldn’t leave the garage today. It meant 
another wasted twenty-four hours, but Barry curbed his 
impatience. It w^as too big a thing to do alone, there was so 
much at stake. Not just Dad’s money — he could afford that, 
anyhow — but Barry’s whole future as a racing driver. He 
wasn’t prepared to take things slowly, to build up his career 
gradually. He wanted to break in at the top, to win his first 
big race, or at any rate to be among the first cars. He wanted 
to be singled out as a driver of promise, have his name known 
to enthusiasts as the new Bright Boy. With the right car Barry 
was convinced he would hit he headlines. 

The following morning he was up early trying to tidy up 
before Hilda came. He made his bed and put the counterpane 
on for the first time since his parents »eft on Sunday. Some- 
how even one day without his mother in the house made the 
place in a mess. Just sitting in front of the television had dis- 
rupted the lounge. Apart from the dust which had settled 
lightly on the furniture, the full ashtrays and flattened chair 
cushions and screwed-up chocolate wrappers gave an im- 
pression of long neglect. The kitchen too looked untidy, 
crumbs and bits were on the floor and the plates Barry had 
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used, although they were piled neatly, seemed to clutter the 
draining-board. He held them under a running tap and placed 
them in the rack to drain, then put the empty baked-bean tin 
from his supper into the rubbish bin. He went round the 
house brushing table-tops with his handkerchief and straight- 
ening chairs. He was in a hurry, not only to be on the way to 
buy his car, but to be out before Hilda arrived. He didn't 
want to give her a chance to tell tales to his mother, saying 
he hadn’t bothered to keep the place clean. He disliked 
Hilda, anyway. She had complained to his mother about him 
before, grumbling that he left his bedroom in a state. ‘ What 
d’yer pay ’er for? ’ he demanded of Beatrice. ‘ Why should 
I do ’er work?’ To his friends he referred to her as ‘our maid*. 
He would have liked to have given her orders but didn’t dare. 
It was usually Hilda who ordered him. 

He collected Mr Craig from his house near the garage and 
they drove along the Bath Road towards London. The pave- 
ments were thick with people going to work, and Barry 
thought how dreadful it would be to have to turn our regularly 
again every morning. The dealers they were going to see 
specialised in high performance racing and sports cars, and 
Mr Craig knew the manager personally. When they reached 
the showrooms they wasted no time looking around, but 
explained exactly what they required. Mr Craig knew how 
much Barry should get for his old car, and there was no slick 
talk or bargaining and Barry felt grateful for his old employer’s 
knowledge and firmness. On his own he would have been 
tempted to take a car that didn’t precisely suit his needs, just 
because he liked the look of it, or one that was priced too 
high. Mr Craig singled out a couple and then leaned over and 
thoroughly examined the engines. 

‘This is the job for you, Barry,’ he said at last, of a dark 
green Lotus. ‘ We’ll just have a run in her.’ They drove along 
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the road, roaring past the well-kept factory fagades, and Barry 
thought how much better it was this time, trying the car out 
with Mr Craig than with some glib salesman. The trial run 
was satisfactory and the sale was quickly completed. Barry 
had a blank cheque signed by his father, and filled in the 
balance between the figure he was getting for his old car and 
tlie price of the new one. Then they drove home, Barry at 
the wheel, thrilled and exhilarated by the precision and 
response of the controls and the feeling of tremendous per- 
formance held in reserve. 

As soon as he was indoors again Barry telephoned Olive. 
He had been thinking about her a great deal, even more so 
since the Evanses had teased him about his relationship with 
her. His heart thumped as he waited for her to answer,’^and 
when she did it was difficult not to reveal his excitement by 
his tone of voice, 

‘Olive,* he said, ‘thanks to you I got a new car. Your 
talkin’ to Dad done the trick.* 

She laughed and said she was delighted she had been so 
successful. There was a pause, then Barry blurted out, 
‘Would you like to see it? I was thinkin* of bringin* it 
round.’ 

‘Yes, do,’ said Olive. ‘Fd ove to see it.* Barry tried to 
detect an undertone. Did she mean, ‘and you, too.* ‘Come 
after lunch. You know where I live, dc “I’t you?’ 

He pretended he didn’t, and she descr bed the route for him 
to take. 

‘I was goin’ to ask you to come with me to buy the car,’ he 
confessed, ‘but you was away.’ Unwittingly he sounded 
accusing. 

‘Fm sorry,’ answered Olive, ‘but I dr go away sometimes, 
you know.’ 

Barry still felt hot at his stupidity even after he had said 
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goodbye and had gone into the kitchen to see what Hilda had 
left him for dinner. 

James went back to work at Les Trots Soldats at lunch- 
time on Tuesday. Now Moyra felt her married life had really 
begun. They had eaten breakfast late, and as soon as James 
left the flat she began the housework, dusting with her new 
bright yellow dusters and sweeping with her new plastic- 
handled, nylon-bristled brushes and brooms. She made the 
bed carefully and neatly and put away the clothes that James 
had worn yesterday. He ought to have put them away him- 
self, but she knew she would never find a way of telling him 
without sounding as if she was nagging, and she didn’t want 
to do that. He was always pretending she was nagging when 
she asked him to do things to help her, like putting on the 
kettle or emptying an ashtray. He was only joking, of course, 
but she didn’t want the joke to become reality. 

She felt she was living in a dream, and she kept looking at 
her wedding ring to remind herself that she really was Mrs 
Delauney. Even ordinary housework was fun now that it 
was in her own flat. She knew she wouldn’t mind doing 
anything, washing jumpers or cleaning the oven, things she’d 
tried to avoid when she had lived at home. It still seemed 
unbelievably wonderful to wake up in the mornings and see 
James beside her. When he woke he always kissed her at 
once, and it had never occurred to her before that people 
kissed in the mornings. She had always thought of kissing 
as something you did at night- That was because she hadn’t 
been married, she supposed. From her own experience and 
from the romantic stories she read in women’s magazines she 
only thought of kissing goodnight, or kissing at dances and 
parties, or in a room with the lights off — and she’d only done 
that with James. She felt very knowledgeable and adult and 
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happy as she dried the breakfast things. She was a married 
woman and she could be a mother. The change seemed to 
have come so suddenly and she wondered about having a 
baby. She might even be having one now? When would she 
know? She began to count the days on her fingers. If nothing 
had happened by Whitsun she would know then for certain. 
How marvellous and exciting it would be. If she had a girl 
she'd like to call her Susan. It was such a pretty name. Susan 
Loraine. 

Moyra went to meet James from work at half-past two. 
She hadn’t said she was going but she had nothing to do and 
she didn’t want to be parted from him a moment longer than 
necessary. She took a bus to Knightsbndge and walked 
slowly to the restaurant, looking at the shops on the ^i^ay. 
The windows were so beautifully arranged and the clothes so 
smart she wished she had bought her trousseau in London 
and not at home. But she imagined the opposition she would 
have had from her mother. Beatrice called all really fashion- 
able clothes ‘proper sights’. Until now Moyra had agreed 
with her, but she was beginning to change her mind. 

There were still a few customers having lunch when she 
arrived at Z-w Soldats, but most of them were at the coffee 
stage. James wasn't in the ^ ^'.taurant, but Nicki sent her 
down to the kitchen and she found him there talking to 
Donald. 

‘Hallo,' she said, overflowing with love and pleasure at 
the sight of him, ‘I thought I’d come and meet you.’ 

James came across and put his arm round her. ‘I’m glad 
you did, darling.' 

‘Quite the blissful newly-weds, aren’t we?’ said Donald. 

MoyraWas used to his way of talking now. 

‘Well,|we are newly-weds/ she said, so what do you 
expect?’ 
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'My dear, you'd never have spoken like that before 
Saturday. Such poise and asperity. That's what a sex life 
does for you.’ He poured a glass of wine and handed it to 
her. 'James tells me that you’ve revealed yourself as a vora- 
cious woman.’ 

Moyra drank her wine while James took the bills upstairs. 

‘ Nicki can clear up,’ said Donald. ‘ You two push off home, 
because James has to be back by six.’ 

On the bus back to the Fulham Road Moyra brooded on 
what Donald had said. She had been really embarrassed and 
she thought it was awful that James could talk about their 
private life in such a vulgar way, joking about it with Donald. 
Marriage was something special and wonderful and Donald 
didn’t understand it. He talked about it as if it was a despic- 
able thing to do, and wouldn’t last. He didn’t seem to realise 
it went beyond making love. He ought to have heard what 
the vicar had said to her about marrying. That would have 
made him feel ashamed. 

T wish you hadn’t talked to Donald about us,’ she said. 

James squeezed her hand. 'People like Donald expect it. 
He asked me all about how u e got on the minute I arrived.’ 

‘Well, you needn’t have told him.’ 

‘Don’t be stuffy about it, darling,’ said James frowning. 
‘What does ii matter? Anyway I have to keep in with him. 
He’s my boss.’ 

‘I felt so silly when he said that about being a voracious 
woman. Besides, I’m not, and it made it seem as if it’s all I 
care about, and you know it’s just because I love you so much.’ 

‘Darling, I know and vom know. Thai’s what counts.’ 

‘I think it’s silly to try and pretend to Donald it’s not, 
then.’ Moyra stared out of the window, feeling that even 
James didn’t understand. There was no point in starting an 
argument, but she wished he worked with different people. 
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How shocked her mother would be if she knew what Donald 
was really like. At the wedding she’d been impressed by his 
voice and his clothes and said what a nice friend he was for 
them to have. She ought to hear him sneering at her. She 
wouldn’t think he was so wonderful then. 

When they got off the bus they bought a cake for their tea, 
and at home James said how nicely she’d cleaned the flat. 
They sat in their sitting-room — James wouldn’t let her call 
it the lounge — and listened to a record of tunes from the 
latest American musical. The record wasn’t issued in England 
yet, one of the boys from the restaurant had lent it to James, 
and it made Moyra feel even more removed from her old life. 
People at home had never kept up to date with the latest shows. 
It wasn’t until now that she realised how dull everything had 
been. James had said it was narrow and unsophisticated to 
live in a provincial town and he was right. 

Tf we had a baby,’ said Mo^ra suddenly, ‘we’d have to 
move, wouldn’t we?’ 

‘Why on earth should we have a baby?’ asked James. 
‘We’ve both agieed it would be mad at the moment.’ 

‘I mean, if we did by mistake. I know you’re . she 
hesitated, ‘well, I mean I know we don’t intend to.’ 

‘If you started one,’ he said, ‘you’d just have to get rid of 
it. We’d have to borrow the money from your father.’ 

‘Get rid of it?’ said Moyra. 

‘Yes. I don’t mean have some quack messing about with 
you. There are plenty of qualified doctors who don’t abject 
to forgoing their principles for a hundred quid.’ 

‘I’ve never heard of anything so dreadful,’ said Moyra. 
‘You can’t mean it.’ 

‘Of course I do. Don’t be silly, there’s nothing in it. 
Atalanta Crawley had it done when she started a baby just 
after she’d had Nicholas.’ 
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‘Well, I wouldn't/ Moyra said fiercely, getting up and 
walking about the room in her distress. ‘It's against the law 
and against religion and, well, it’s wrong, and if I’m ever 
expecting, I’m going to have my baby.’ She suddenly found 
she was going to cry. How could James say things like that.^ 
Even if they were desperately poor, or she found out they 
weren’t really married or anything, no matter how dreadful, 
she wouldn’t give up having a baby. It was die sort of thing 
you read about in the News of the World when a girl died and 
the person that had done it got found out. She couldn’t 
believe James would let her risk her life or being put in prison. 
If he loved her as much as he said he did he wouldn’t want 
to stop her having a baby. 

‘Don’t cry,* said James, coming over to her. ‘I thought 
you knew about things like that. I keep forgetting you’ve 
had such a sheltered life.’ 

‘Just because I’m not immoral you say I’m sheltered,’ 
Moyra said into her handkerchief. ‘I’m sick of being laughed 
at. First it’s Donald, and now you.’ 

‘I’m not laughing,’ said James, ‘I promise I’m not, dar- 
ling. And don’t worry, because you couldn’t possibly be 
having a baby.’ 

‘I’d like to think I could be,’ Moyra said. ‘I know I prob- 
ably won’t but I’d like to think you’d be pleased if we were. 
I’d be so pleased.’ She began to cry in earnest. ‘I don’t like 
to th'nk everything is so deliberate and planned. You keep 
on felling me how wonderful your family is. Well, if they 
teach you it’s right to get rid of babies, I don’t think they’re 
a patch on my mother. She may be common but she doesn't 
say things like that,’ 

James held her close and kissed her hair, but he didn’t 
answer her. He led her back to her chair by the gas fire, and 
when she sat down he put a cushion behind her and sat 
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down himself at her feet, not looking at her, and holding her 
hand. 

Moyra sat in the armchair for an hour at least after James 
had left again for Les Soldats. His casual acceptance of 
abortion had so shocked her that she felt she would never love 
him in the same way again. For the first time she realised that 
no matter how she tried she would never agree with James 
over everything, the way a husband and wife should agree 
if they were to live together really happily. Although they 
were more or less equal because she’d been to grammar school 
and James was working in a restaurant, their upbringing had 
made them quite different in outlook. Their lack of mutual 
understanding was suddenly projected from the thrilling 
background of the marriage and being married. It wasn’t 
romantic any longer. Moyra had often read in magaanes 
that marriage didn’t stay romantic. After a bit the gloss wore 
off. People who answered problem letters and wrote articles 
called it icing on a cake. But surely it lasted more than a few 
days.^ James had always looked down on her, she saw that 
now. He wouldn’t even try to understand her feelings about 
having a baby, all he did was to tell her about that hateful 
Crawley woman, that he thought too good to meet his wife. 
It was true, though until now she had never let herself 
believe it, even when he hadi t asked them to the wedding 
and pretended it was too far for them to come. Perhaps Dad 
had been right when he said she ought t have married some- 
one of her own class. Yet when the} were together they 
seemed to be on the same level. She had gone up from her 
family and James had gone down from his. Why was he such 
a snob.^ 

‘I’m a snob too,’ she thought bitterly, ‘or I wouldn’t have 
married him. Maybe what Mum said was true and he did 
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marry me for money. What else? I’m not the kind of wife 
a snob would choose.’ Did James think any wife was better 
than none — or had it been the pools? ‘I ought not to have 
married him/ Moyra told herself, twisting the oblong of 
protective material that had been placed along the arm of the 
chair. ‘ I wish I could talk to someone about it.’ But there was 
only her mother, and Moyra knew her mother would tell her 
to come home if she wasn’t happy, say she hadn’t really liked 
James from the start. 

She stood up from the chair, feeling stiff from having sat 
there so long. She didn’t know what she was going to do. 
Perhaps she was being silly, making a fuss over one little 
argument. But it was so important, what they had argued 
over. Did she love James? Had it all been ‘glamour’? ‘I do 
love him,’ Moyra thought, suddenly desperate at the thought 
of not being with him. ‘I’ve just got to face reality. You 
have to make a go of marriage, you have to work to make a 
marriage a success. If the first bliss is over, then I’ve got to 
give and take, and accept James as he is. I’ve got to adjust 
myself to him.’ 

Barry tried to kill time before driving over to Olive’s 
house. He didn’t want to appear as eager as he was to see her 
again. He spent some time on his appearance, cleaning his 
shoes and brushing his suit and examining his face carefully 
to see if by any chance he needed a second shave. 

Just as he was about to leave, the telephone rang, and he 
wondered for a moment whether to answer it in case it was 
Olive asking him not to come. ‘I suppose I’d better,’ he 
thought, ‘ it might be Mum or Moyra or something import- 
ant.’ Reluctantly he picked up the receiver and said ‘ ’Alio.’ 

‘Barry?’ He recognised the voice at once as Fred Walker’s. 

‘Yes. What d’you want? I’m goin’ out.’ 
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‘I got a little favour to ask you/ 

‘Fm not goin’ up to London tonight/ said Barry. 

‘It’s not that/ said Fred. ‘ Can I come round an’ ’ave a talk.^ 
I was expectin’ to see you at the shop today.’ 

‘I been busy/ said Barry. ‘I was buy in’ a car.’ 

‘Your Dad said you’d be in every day while ’e was on 
’oliday.’ 

‘ ’E knows I *ad to get a car.’ 

‘Will you be there tomorrow?’ 

‘I don’t know/ said Barry irritably. ‘I won’t know till the 
time comes.’ 

‘Well, Fll come over an’ see you today, shall I?’ Fred 
persisted. 

‘Oh, all right.* Barry didn’t want any trouble and he 
never knew what Fred might tell Dad. ‘ Can you come late, 
'bout ten, in case I go out?’ ‘In case I stay with Olive/ he 
thought. It was smashing being left on his own, doing what 
he wanted, when he wanted, asking Fred to call round at ten 
o’clock. 

‘I’ll come when The Crown closes,’ Fred agreed. 

‘S’long then/ said Barry. ‘See you later.’ 

He went out to his car, wondering what Fred wanted. He 
bet it was either a day off or a few quid to buy Renee a present. 
Fred had touched him for that before and Barry never minded 
because Fred always repaid the loan when he got his wages 
at the end of the week. 

Though it wasn’t easy in the new car, Barry drove to 
Olive’s as slowly as he could, for it was still only just after 
two. He had passed her house several times before in the hope 
of seeing her in the garden and being invited in. He was not 
quite sure what he hoped to get out of going in, but he felt 
excited and stimulated at the prospect. Olive lived in a small 
pseudo-Georgian house, painted white, and with a white 
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front door. The drive was at the side, unlike their own 
crescent-shaped one, and the front lawn was bordered by a 
bed of tulips. 

Barry parked outside, gave his hair a quick comb through, 
and rang the front-door bell. Olive answered the door her- 
self. She was dressed in the leopard-skin trousers he had first 
seen her wearing, and a black sweater and black velvet mules. 

‘ Come in,’ she said. ‘ No, first I’m coming out to see the car.* 

They walked over to it together and Olive admired it. 

‘Sometime you must let me try it on one of the circuits,’ 
she said. Tf you trust me.’ 

Barry grinned. Tt all depends if you trust me, don’t it.^* 

He followed her back into the house and into her drawing- 
room. It was a big room, occupying three quarters of the 
ground floor, and it had a white carpet. There were com- 
fortable low chairs, some upholstered in lilac and some in 
acid yellow. On a low table was an untidy pile of motdr and 
fashion magazines. There were drinks on a tray and an empty 
coffee cup with a gold rim on the floor by the sofa. There was 
no fire, but Barry noticed central heating pipes under the wall- 
length windows. An enormous bowl of flowers stood on the 
window sill, and tliere was another on a console table. 

‘What a smashin’ room,’ he said spontaneously. He 
suddenly realised that the lounge at home w^asn't comfortable 
at all, not in the w^ay this one was. Even though it wasn’t 
tidy it looked terrific, like something on the films. 

‘Would you like some coffee? ’ Olive asked. ‘ Or a drink.^’ 

‘A drink,’ said Barry. ‘I’d like whisky.’ 

Olive poured one for him and sat down. 

‘A penny for your thoughts. You look pensive.’ 

‘You must ’ave a lot of money,’ said Barry frankly. ‘As 
much as we’ve got.’ 

‘ I married a rich man,’ said Olive. 
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‘Married? You never said you was married/ 

She held out her left hand. There was no ring. 

‘Not any more,* she said, ‘but I get a nice fat alimony,* 

Barry absorbed this new piece of information. His mother 
always spoke scathingly of divorced women and said they 
were loose-living. He looked at Olive with admiration 
tinged with apprehension. She was so sophisticated and sure 
of herself. He suddenly thought he’d been crazy to contem- 
plate being any closer to her than this. 

‘Shall I put on a record.^* asked Olive. ‘Or are you tired 
of records with your record shop?' 

‘No, I’d like to ’ear ^ome,* said Barry. ‘What you got?' 

Olive crossed the room to what he’d thought was some 
sort of antique sideboard. 

‘Your father hasn’t got one of these,' she said. ‘I had this 
specially disembowelled and a gramophone built in. The 
record racks are this end. Come and choose.’ 

Barry thought they all looked rather highbrow. 

‘You ’aven’t got any of the latesi ’its,’ he §aid disap- 
pointedly. 

‘I’m afraid I don’t go in for hits. I’m too old. I’ve only 
got old hits, like Biahms.’ 

He took a record at randoi and Olive put it on. 

‘You ought to try and peisuade me to like “hits”. Think 
what a good customer I’d be.’ 

‘I’m not interested in the shop,’ sai I Barry. ‘I don’t want 
to do it for long.’ 

‘ I know, you’re going to be a famous racing driver instead.' 
She smiled. 

Barry leaned back in his chair. She was a funny piece of 
goods, he just didn’t know what she was getting at. All the 
time she talked she sort of flickered her eyes, real come-and- 
get-me stuff, yet he didn’t know if she meant it or if it was 
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just the way she looked. Without intending to speak Barry 
suddenly heard his voice saying brazenly, ‘Are you as sexy 
as you look? ’ He was horrified at what he had said and gripped 
the base of his glass tightly. He felt the blood suffusing his 
neck and cheeks. 

Olive stared at him, then opened her mouth to reply, and 
as she did so there was the sudden roar of a car engine out- 
side, which Barry recognised as her Aston Martin. The car 
door slammed, and then came the sound of the front door 
opening, and a man’s footsteps in the hall. 

‘We’re in the drawing-room,’ Olive called. 

A tall man came into the room, and Barry recognised him 
from the last club rally. He was about thirty-five, ruggedly 
handsome with a high complexion. He wore a faded cotton 
windjammer and a pair of shorts, and held a pair of dark 
glasses in his hand. 

‘Who docs the little Lotus belong to?’ he asked. 

‘You remember Barry, don’t you?’ said Olive. ‘He’s just 
bought it and was kind enough to bring it round to show me.’ 

‘Of course I remember him,’ said the man. ‘You’re the 
lad who drove so well a couple of Sundays ago. We all 
commented on it.’ 

‘Did you?’ said Barry pleased, for a moment forgetting 
his humiliation and misery. 

‘We’re expecting big things from you.’ He turned to 
Olive. ‘I’ve left the shopping in the hall, darling. Shall 1 go 
and put it in the kitchen?’ 

Darling. Barry looked from Olive to the big man. His 
own stature and self-importance seemed to dwindle almost 
out of existence. How much of a silly kid he must have 
seemed to Olive. He was furious with himself for having 
given himself a ride. As if she could ever have thought of 
him as someone to make love to. 
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‘rd better be goin*/ he said standing up. He had been 
there exactly a quarter of an hour. ‘Thanks for the drink, 
Olive.’ 

‘It was sweet of you to bother to come,* she said. Her 
tone was quite different to when they were alone together, 
and Barry observed it. She didn’t object to a bit of flirting 
when her boy-friend wasn’t around. He began to dislike her 
for it. 

‘We’ll be seeing you at the next meeting, I hope,* said the 
man. 

‘I expec’ so,’ Barry said. ‘I got to practise for Goodwood 
now.* 

For a few minutes longer they discussed racing and 
Barry’s chances, and then Barry let himself out, and drove 
away. 

‘It’s my own ruddy fault,’ he thought, angry for feeling so 
disappointed. ‘I’ve been kidding myself. I’m better off with 
Rosalie and people of my o^n age.’ Nevertheless he felt 
depressed and bored. It had been a let down and an anti- 
climax to what had begun as an exciting day. Still, he’d got 
the car, and that was pretty good compensation. He’d go 
up to London in it and get tight. Then he remembered that 
Fied was coming round. Well, he’d have a party instead, 
that would cheer him up. He d ga hold of the gang and some 
of the car club boys. He might as well make the most of 
Mum and Dad being away. 

Colin had rigged up the gramophone to relay music into 
the garden. It was a warm night and they had moved the 
party out of doors and were dancing on the lawn. Barry had 
been lavish with his father’s drinks and everyone was in a 
state of energetic inebriation. It was ref’y a smashing party, 
Barry thought, the best he’d ever given. Fred had arrived 
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soon after ten, and Barry had thrust a drink into his hand and 
now saw he was dancing with one of the girls, Barry had 
been dancing himself, and necking with Rosalie to erase the 
still smarting memory of the afternoon. Now he was going 
to change the record to something slower and sexier and get 
himself another drink. 

He went into the lounge through the open french windows, 
and heard the front-door bell ringing. Whoever it was had 
their finger continuously on the button, an angry, imperious 
ringing that had obviously been going on for some time. Still 
holding his empty glass Barry went into the hall and opened 
the door. On the step was a strange man with a furious 
expression on his face. 

‘Where’s your father.^’ he demanded. ‘I want to have a 
word with him.’ 

‘You can’t,’ said Barry. ‘’E’saway.’ 

‘I’ve been standing here for twenty minutes ringing this 
bell, but you’re making so much bloody row you can’t hear 
a thing.’ 

‘It’s our ’ouse,* said Barry. ‘We’re entitled not to ’ear our 
own bell.’ 

‘Do you know the time, you insolent boy.^’ 

‘About eleven. Is that what you come to ask.^’ 

‘You know damn well what I’m here for. To tell you to 
shut up and let other people round here get some sleep.’ 

‘You sleep in your ’ouse,’ answered Barry slowly, ‘an’ 
we’ll ’ave a party in ours.* The nerve, he thought, telling him 
what to do in his own home. 

‘ I’m warning you,’ said the man, ‘ if you don’t cut it out — 
now — I’ll call the police. We’re not standing with upstarts 
disturbing the neighbourhood.’ 

‘ Oh, b off,’ said Barry. He closed the door. ‘ Fred,* 

he called as he turned the gramophone up, ‘ come in an* ’ave 
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a drink. If you don’t tell me what you come for soon Til be 
too soaked to listen.* He laughed and supported himself on 
the television set. 

Fred came in from the garden. 

‘For Christ’s sake turn down that row. You can’t ’ear 
yourself think.’ 

‘We’ll go somewhere else,* said Barry. ‘I like it loud.’ He 
turned off the light and led the way into the dining-room, 
and Fred said, ‘I’m in a bit of trouble, Barry. I want you to 
*elp me out.’ 

‘You’d better ’ave a drink then,’ Barry said again. ‘Nothin* 
like a bit of booze to get rid of your troubles.’ 

He went back into the lounge and returned with a bottle of 
whisky. As he put it down on the table in front of Fred, the 
front-door bell rang again, three long peals. 

‘If it’s that bloke again I’ll slam the door in ’is face.’ Barry 
walked out unsteadily to answer it. 

It wasn’t. It was the police. A black squad car was pulled 
up in the drive with its engine running, and inside it Barry 
could see two uniformed figures and one in plain clothes. A 
policeman stood on the step. 

‘Do you live here?’ he asked Barry. 

‘That’s right.’ Barry’s bra ado suddenly deserted him. 

‘We’ve been notified that the owners are on holiday.’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘Who are you then?’ 

‘I’m Barry Prosser — it’s me Dad and Mum on ’oliday.’ 

Fred came out of the dining-room and approached the 
front door. 

‘Good evenin’, constable,’ he said affably. ‘Can I be of 
any assistance?’ 

‘We understand the owners of the house are on holiday 
and we wondered what was going on here.’ 
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‘It’s on’y a few kids ’avin’ a little party/ said Fred per- 
suasively, misunderstanding. ‘You know ’ow they get, 
’avin’ a good time. I can answer for driem not causin’ any 
trouble,’ 

‘Who are you?’ asked the policeman, taking out his note- 
book. 

‘My name’s Walker, Fred Walker. Fm this youngster’s 
Dad’s business partner.’ 

‘And what’s his name.’ 

‘Jack Prosser,’ said Fred. ‘We’ll turn the music down. 
Won’t you come in an’ ’ave a look round?’ 

The policeman beckoned to one of the men in the car, and a 
second man joined him. Together they walked past Barry into 
the lounge, and switched on the centre light. There was a 
couple lying on the settee, and they leapt guiltily to their feet. 

‘’Ave a drink,’ said Fred. ‘There’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t ’andle this in a friendly manner. The kids don’t 
mean no ’arm.’ 

‘Not just now, thank you,’ said one of the policemen. 
‘We’re on duty.’ 

Barry had turned off the gramophone, and everyone came 
in from the garden, their previously happy faces registering 
dismay at the sight of the policemen standing in the middle 
of the room. 

‘You see it’s jus’ a lot of kids,’ said Fred. ‘Fll answer for 
them cuitin’ down the noise. They didn’t mean to upset die 
neighbours.’ 

‘It’s nothing to do with the neighbours.’ The policemen 
went quickly over the house, putting on lights and opening 
doors, while Barry and Fred followed. 

‘All right, everything seems to be in order.’ The first 
policeman looked at Barry. ‘But you’d better keep the music 
low or there will be complaints.’ 
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‘O.K./ said Barry. He didn’t want Dad hearing about 
this, or there’d be a hell of a row. 

The two men went out of the open front door and climbed 
into the car, which drove off at once. 

Barry watched it move away, and turn out of the drive. 
Then he closed the door and leaned against it. 

‘Christ, Fred,’ he said. 

‘Don’t you worry,’ Fred said reassuringly, ‘I ’andled them 
all right. I know ’ow to deal with the police. You *ave to 
show you got a bit of authority or they try it on.’ 

‘Will it be all right?* asked Barry nervously. ‘They 
won’t tell Dad or anythin’?* 

‘No. They won’t even report it. They ’ang about in their 
cars, glad of somethin’ to do.’ 

Barry looked relieved. ‘I could do with a drink.’ 

‘It’s in the dining-room,’ said Fred. They went back and 
sat down at the table. ‘Now,’ Fred went on, ‘as I was sayin^ 
before we was disturbed, I want you to ^elp me out of a spot 
of trouble, Barry. . , .’ 
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Beatrice and Jack motored down to Bournemouth on Easter 
Sunday afternoon. It had been an effort to pack in time and 
make all the last-minute arrangements, like cancelling Jack’s 
papers and asking the police to keep an eye on the house 
because she knew Barry was liable to spend some nights in 
London. Beatrice felt she really needed this holiday after 
the cumulative excitement of the wedding. All yesterday 
she had rushed and organised and laughed and cried, and in 
that final planned gesture when she had thrown confetti over 
Moyra she had felt her energy suddenly ebb. With the final 
disappearance of her daughter into Donald’s green estate car, 
shoe and pot hanging at the rear, she only wanted to go home 
and sit down and have someone bring her a strong cup of tea. 
Instead of that it had been more champagne, on and off until 
midnight, and although she only sipped slowly, someone 
always filled her glass again. She'd been talked into playing 
cards, and then Wally had livened things up with some con- 
juring tricks, and after tliat recited a monologue called Davy 
Come Home to the Valley^ which quietened the party down 
again. When Beatrice closed the door behind the Evanses 
it was a quarter to one in the morning and she thought she'd 
drop down asleep in the hall. It wouldn’t have been so bad 
if she could have slept late, but Barry was going to a club 
meeting and wanted his breakfast before eight. In any case 
she had the packing to do, she hadn’t even sorted out their 
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clothes, she'd been so busy with Moyra's, It was difficult to 
know what to take on the holiday, it was too soon for bathing 
and summer things. Beatrice had bought them both a blazer 
and Jack a pair of light grey flannel trousers, but that would 
only do for the daytime. In the evenings, when they went 
out, they’d have to dress up a bit and look posh. In the end 
she packed almost everything they had, suits and skirts and 
costumes and dresses. It was raining again, but she was 
detei mined to wear her pink hat for the drive down. She 
wasn’t going to put the hat away now the wedding was over. 
Her days of hoarding her nicest things were past, and the hat 
was just right for a holiday. 

‘For ’eaven’s sake,’ she snapped, when Jack said he didn't 
want to wear a suit for the journey, ‘you’re not going dcrwn 
to The Crown. You’re going to a decent hotel and you’ll 
wear something I shan’t be ashamed for you to be seen in.’ 

They left finally at three o’clock, exhausted and irritable, 
the cases stacked on the back seat. 

‘What’s the boot for.^’ grumbled Beatrice, arranging her 
skirt and her legs and her handbag. ‘You’re just too lazy to 
open it. Messing up that lovely up’olstery with dirty luggage.* 

Without answering Jack drove slowly through the town 
and out onto the main road U the South. Fancy having a 
holiday at this time of the year, he thought, it was enough to 
make anyone fed up. But it was no goot’ arguing with Beat, 
she’d wear him out saying how he’d denied her. He won- 
dered if Moyra would end up nagging like Beat, but he 
didn’t think so. Moyra was a lovely girl. She might have her 
mother’s looks but it was his nature, and he wasn’t one for 
bickering. 

It was a pleasant drive on the whole. The rain stopped 
and their silence became more companionable and less irate. 
They reached the New Forest before sunset, and there was a 
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desolate beauty about the rugged stretches of heathland and 
the dark lines of fir trees on the horizon. Beatrice was aston- 
ished at the wild ponies wandering across the road. 

‘Oo do all these *orses belong to then.^' she asked Jack, 
quite forgetting their previous ill-feeling. 

‘They belongs to the Qu^en/ Jack told her knowingly. 
‘All wild life belongs to the Crown, swans and suchlike.’ 

‘Fve never seen anything like it,* she marvelled. 

‘One thing you can’t deny about the army,* Jack said, ‘it 
certainly got you around. There’s nothin’ you didn’t see, 
Stone’enge, the Isle of Wight . 

They were leaving the forest behind and approaching 
Christchurch, and Jack slowed down as the volume of traffic 
increased. Nearer Bournemouth they got lost and circulated 
for some minutes round wide residential streets, until Beatrice 
said, ‘Stop the car, Jack, and ask where we are. We’ve been 
down this road twice.’ 

‘I’m sure this leads out on the cliffs, Beat. I remember 
cornin’ this way in a convoy. I thought we’d come the cliff- 
top route, it’s a prettier way in.’ 

‘What do we want to go along the cliffs for.^’ she said, 
exasperated, ‘We’ll ’ave plenty of time for that later. I want 
to stretch me legs and ’ave a freshen up at the hotel.’ 

Jack pulled up and asked the way, and they were directed 
to the main road. Even so it took them over half an hour to 
travel through the sprawling suburbs of the town. 

Beatrice saw the hotel first. The name, written in a per- 
pendicular line of two-foot gilt letters, suddenly sprang at her 
from a side wall. They drove round to the front, and the 
building looked impressive and enormous, far grander than 
she had visualised. It was easy to talk about staying in a 
big hotel, but the reality was intimidating, A striped awning 
stretched from the front door, covering shallow marble steps, 
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on the top of which stood a massive commissionaire in a 
chocolate and gold greatcoat and peaked hat. A smooth 
lawn swept up from the asphalt drive, with flowerbeds set 
in it in a geometrical design. The flowerbeds themselves 
were packed tight with plants grown in carefully arranged 
patterns of triangles and stars. A number of expensive cars 
were drawn up outside the entrance, and as Jack pulled up 
alongside of them, the commissionaire descended the steps 
and with a flourish opened the door for Beatrice. 

‘Good evening, Madam.’ 

‘Good evening,’ ansv ered Beatrice. ‘We’ve booked a 
room. The name’s Prosser.’ 

‘You’ll find the reception desk just inside to your left, 
Madam.’ He stood back for her to step out of the car. 

Rather hesitantly Beatrice got out and went into the hotel, 
leaving Jack still sitting at the ^heel. A porter passed her on 
the marble steps, hurrying to unload their luggage. She had 
to pass through two sets of swing doors, tlie first into a little 
lobby where there were several showcases of perfumes, belts 
and silk scarves, and one containing a solitary lace blouse 
draped on a glass mushroom. The second doors led into the 
vast, hushed, centrally-healed l^all of the hotel itself, where 
several white coiinthian pillars supported a ceiling of ornate 
plasterwork. On a Louis Quinze console table was a huge 
arrangement of spring flowers, and the \ all behind was en- 
tirely covered by a mirror, reflecting back the width of the 
foyer and making it seem twice its size. A wrought iron and 
frosted glass lift cage confronted Beatrice, and on her left, as 
the commissionaire had said, was the reception desk where a 
woman clerk wrote in a ledger, and three small page-boys 
waited in attitudes of boredom, one picki g his fingernails, 
the others staring disinterestedly at Beatrice. She walked to- 
wards the desk and the leceptionist looked up enquiringly. 
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*Can I helpfyou?" 

*My name’s Mrs Prosser/ said Beatrice, gaining confidence 
she spoke. * We’ve a room booked for a fortnight.’ 

The receptionist checked this in her ledger, then took a 
key and handed it to a page. 

*Take Mrs Prosser to 305.’ 

T’m waiting for my ’usband,’ said Beatrice anxiously. ‘^E’s 
seeing to the cases.’ 

‘The luggage will be brought up to your room, Madam.* 

At that moment Jack pushed open the glass doors and 
stood in front of them, nervous and bewildered, looking 
round for Beatrice. He savj her and called her over with a 
jerk of his head. 

‘That doorman’s took the car,’ he said. 

‘Well, that’s all right,’ Beatrice answered. ‘What’s the 
matter with that?’ 

‘I don’t like ’avin’ my car driven off like that. Where’s ’e 
puttin’ it?’ 

‘The car park and garages are at the rear of the hotel, Sir,’ 
said the receptionist, overhearing. ‘Shall the page show you 
to your room now?’ 

‘Where’s the luggage?’ Jack still stood in the middle of the 
red-patterned carpet. 

‘It’s brought up to us,’ Beatrice hissed, as if he should have 
known. ‘You’re be’aving as if you’ve never been in an hotel 
before.’ 

‘ I ’aven’ t,’ Jack said angrily, although his voice was lowered 
too, ‘not like this, an’ neither ’ave you.’ 

‘Well, for ’eaven’s sake try to act as if you were used to it.' 

They walked in single file behind the page into the lift and 
rose several floors in stiff silence. They were led along two 
intersecting corridors of astonishing length, stuffy with 
central heating and flanked with innumerable white doors. 
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The page unlocked one and held it open for them to enter, 
then he hurried past them and opened an inner door to the 
bathroom. He retreated and closed the door behind him, 
leaving them alone. 

The room was large with two single beds separated by a 
cupboard with a telephone on it. The lights were operated 
by a switch at the door and by bulbous press-buttons sus- 
pended on long flexes over the bedheads. There was a large 
wardiobe, a dressing-table and a small marble-topped desk 
with a letter-rack containing writing paper. On one wall was 
a gilt-framed watercolour of a seascape. Beatrice went 
admiringly into the bathroom, where four thick towels 
marked with the hotel monogram hung on the rail. There 
were also soap and shaving-papers. 

‘I brought our own towels,’ she said, walking back into 
the bedroom. T never thought about them being provided.’ 

Jack was standing morosely at the window. 

T can’t stand this place,’ he said without looking round. 
Tt’s gettin’ me down already. Beat.’ 

Before she could answer, there was a knock at the door and 
the porter entered loaded with all their luggage, cases and 
bags in cither hand and under his arms. He let them slide 
down on to the metal rack just i ide the door, then arranged 
them into a neat row. 

‘Anything else, Sir?’ He looked at who shook his 
head. The porter learranged two of th<' case^ and stood 
waiting. 

‘That’s all, thank you,’ said Beatrice sharply. 

He turned and went out, closing the door with a decisive 
click. Beatrice rounded on Jack. 

‘Couldn’t you see ’e was waiting for you to tip ’im?’ 

‘What for? For bringia’ up a few cases.' 1 didn’t ask ’im 
to, I could’ve brought ’em up meself.’ 
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‘ Can’t you realise in an hotel like this you’re waited on ’and 
and foot? You got to get used to it, Jack. It’s not as if we 
can’t afford to tip.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ he said testily, ‘but I’ll do my tippin’ 
when I see what service I gets. That’s if we stay.’ 

Beatrice took a deep breath. Jack needed pacifying. It was 
no good talking to him until he’d had a meal. After all, they 
usually had tea at five and he’d always been a man to be ruled 
by his stomach. She spoke again, brightly. 

T’d better start on this unpacking, ’adn’t I?’ She opened 
a case. 

‘What about me?’ Jack demanded. ‘What am I goin’ to 
do? I can’t stand starin’ out of the window, and I’m not goin’ 
downstairs without you.’ 

‘Let’s ’ave a little blow along the front and see the illumina- 
tions then?’ she suggested. 

Jack had a sudden flash of humour. ‘You can’t drink sea 
water, Beat.’ 

‘I’ll tell you what, we’ll ’ave a walk and find somewhere 
nice to sit and ’ave a drink.’ 

‘That’s more like it.’ Jack had responded to her treatment. 
‘I’ll feel better after a pint. It’s all them uniforms that get me, 
an’ toffee- nosed blokes takin’ your suitcases out of yer ’ands.’ 

‘It’s just that we’ve never known real luxury before,’ said 
Beatrice contentedly. She went over to the mirror and care- 
fully replaced her hat. Then, arm in arm, they set off along 
the corridors in search of the lift. 

Jack felt better after the walk and drink. They had dis- 
covered a saloon bar attached to a small hotel, a compromise 
to Beatrice’s gentility and Jack’s desire for a proper pub. On 
their return to their own hotel they felt almost at home as they 
climbed the marble steps and crossed into the foyer. They 
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were hungry after the fresh air and the familiarity of their 
surroundings dispelled their former nervousness. The lift 
was in use and without hesitation Jack rang the bell imperi- 
ously. Within moments the six-foot square of light with its 
shadows of bars and figures appeared behind the opaque glass 
and the doors were opened by the lift attendant, who said 
‘good-evening’. Jack stepped forward into the lift and found 
himself confronted by a man in evening dress who was 
coming out. They dodged from bide to side cmbarrassedly, 
then the man escaped Jack’s apologetic face and walked 
away. 

Back again in the bedroom Beatrice saw that some of the un- 
packing had been done while they were out. Her first thought 
was that someone had been going through their belonging#^ 
then her suspicion gave way to pleasure. All this being 
waited on was lovely. She opened the wardrobe door and 
looked at their dressing-gowns hanging neatly on hotel 
hangers, at her nightdress arrayed on the pillow ana the two 
bedspreads folded and placed on a chair. Thank goodness 
their clothes weren’t anything to be ashamed of. 

*Oh Jack,’ she said, remembering suddenly, ‘they ’aven’t 
touched our washing things, ’ave they?’ To her horror she 
found her old corroded sponge L g hanging on the basin and 
Jack’s razor, which was kept in a cigarette tin, on the shelf. 

They tidied themselves and washed ‘heir hands. Jack 
watered his hair and Beatrice pulled hers ir"0 shape where the 
hat had squashed her curls flat. 

‘Come on,’ she said, T’m quite peckish. I wonder what’s 
on for dinner? ’ 

Knowledgeable now of the geography of the corridors, 
they were able to walk straight to the hft. When they 
reached the ground-floor Beatrice asked the lift boy the way 
to the dining-room, and he came into the foyer to direct 
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them. They could hear faint strains of a waltz and Beatrice 
said appreciatively, ‘ 'Ow nice to *ave music while you eat/ 
Their appetites quickened by the pleasant smell of food and 
the sounds of conversation and cutlery, they entered the 
dining-room. Their own conversation broke off abruptly. 
Jack's temporary feeling of well-being disappeared as he sur- 
veyed the enormous expanse of white-clothed tables and cane- 
backed chairs, the great areas of brocaded curtaining, the 
countless waiters hurrying between the tables and the kitchen, 
carrying trays and pushing trolleys, holding dishes and 
pouring wines. A glass chandelier as big as a bush glittered 
beneath the elaborate ceiling, and five men and a woman, all 
in evening dress, were playing a selection from Johann Strauss 
on a platform banked with flowers. 

The head waiter approached them. ‘Good evening, 
Madame, Monsieur. For two.^' 

‘Yes, please,' said Beatrice, ‘there's just the two of us.' 

He led the way to a small table and they followed. He 
drew back a chair for Beatrice and while she graciously seated 
herself Jack pulled out the chair opposite and sat down, 
working the chair close in to the table with his feet. The 
head water presented Beatrice with the menu, gave a second 
one to Jack, and called over a waiter. Jack looked at the 
large folded card in his hand in blank misery. He skimmed 
down the incomprehensible list and suddenly near the bottom 
caught sight of the word ‘ham\ 

‘We’ll 'ave 'am,' he said apprehensively. ‘'Am an’ salad.’ 
‘Anything first. Sir? Melon, whitebait, prawn cocktail?* 
‘You got any soup?’ asked Jack. 

‘Consomme Julienne? Minestrone?’ 

‘We’ll both 'ave clear soup,’ interjected Beatrice. ‘You 
like that, don't you. Jack?' 

With the departure of the waiter Jack’s self-confidence 
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returned a little. He*d got through it right. He hadn't 
slipped up there. Another waiter appeared and offered a 
silver bread-basket containing a variety of rolls and french 
bread. Jack took a round roll, sawed it neatly in half and 
buttered it. It wasn’t too bad once you got used to all the 
bowing and scraping. 

‘What would you like to drink, Sir?’ ‘Blimey,’ thought 
Jack, ‘W many more of them?’ A list was placed in his 
hand, and he looked down the catalogued headings, Bur- 
gundies, Clarets, Rhine Wines, Aperitifs. 

‘’Ave you got any beer?’ he asked desperately. 

‘Yes, Sir.* Deferentially the waiter turned the page and 
pointed out the different beers available. 

‘I’ll ’ave a pint of mild.* Jack looked across at Beatrice. 
‘Want anythin’, Beat?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘A soft drink?’ suggested the waiter. 

‘Yes, that would be refreshing. I’ll ’ave orange squash.’ 

Almost the instant the wine waiter moved off, the first 
waiter returned with a large trolley containing two soup 
tureens suspended over a heater. From underneath the trolley 
he took plates and soup plates, rubbed them with a napkin 
and placed them on the table, then carefully ladled out the 
soup. Jack was impatient unliappy. He sat rigidly until 
the waiter left, then thankfully began to eat. He kept his eyes 
down and ate rapidly, wanting to finish before any more of 
these waiters came up and saw him. He didn’t know if he 
was holding his spoon correctly, didn’t want to let Beatrice 
down or appear as awkward as he felt, and wished to God he 
was at home where it didn’t matter. He was conscious of his 
inability to order or relax. He glanced across briefly at 
Beatrice. She was enjoying it all right, she was loving every 
bloody minute of it. It didn’t matter how he felt or what he 
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wanted to do so long as she could sit about like Lady Muck, 
Well, she didn’t look like Lady Muck, she looked like Beat 
Prosser, and the sooner she realised it the better, giving her- 
self airs ever since they won the money. He blamed James 
for all these fancy ideas. That la-di-dah voice and fairy 
manners. It made you sick. 

Beatrice wanted to appear at ease. She sipped from her 
spoon and leaned back slightly to give an impression of non- 
chalance. Jack had finished his soup but she wasn’t going to 
hurry. She took her time, tipping up the plate for the last 
drop. It was simply delicious, you could tell it wasn’t out of 
a tin. They must have at least six cooks here to manage all 
the different foods she had seen going to the tables. It was 
just like being in a palace. Royalty couldn’t expect more 
attention. 

The swift arm of the waiter removed the soup plates and 
replaced them with dinner plates with the same elaborate 
procedure of polishing with his napkin. He served the ham 
with a flourish, placing the garnishings reverently alongside. 
Then he put two crescent-shaped dishes in front of them and 
a glass bowl of salad in the centre of the table. 

Jack looked round. ‘ We’ll ’ave some salad cream,’ he said, 
his agony expressing itself in aggressive assertion. 

‘The salad is dressed, Sir,’ said the waiter. 

T said get some salad cream,’ reiterated Jack rudely. T 
don’t want to ’ave a row about it.’ 

‘Very well, Sir,’ said the waiter, ‘but there is a French 
dressing on the salad.’ 

‘Would you mind.^’ Jack suddenly shouted. ‘Christ,’ he 
said to Beatrice, ‘oo’s payin’ for the food.^ ’Im or me.^’ 

‘Shh, Jack, for ’eaven’s sake, remember where you are! 
You’ll ’ave everybody looking at us.’ 

‘Remember.^’ he said. ‘Give me a chance to forget. If I 
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wants salad cream I'm goin* to see I get it. It ought to be on 
the table with the cruet/ 

There was sudden activity at the next table. The head 
waiter was bowing and pulling back a chair for a red-haired 
girl in a short white evening dress. She was expensively 
coiflFeured and her make-up was exotic, her lips pink and 
shiny and her eyelids silver-green. With her was the man 
Jack had encountered coming out of the lift. They sat down 
and at once began to talk and smile, looking at the menu and 
ordering casually, joking pleasantly with the waiter. Beatrice 
was fascinated and couldn't help staring, although she kept 
looking away because she knew she was being rude. She had 
never been so close to people like this, the girl might even be 
a film star. She tried to identify their first course but k just 
looked like a soup plate full of shells. It was probably some- 
thing special. She wished she was with someone like that man 
who knew how to behave, and not with Jack. Her envy in- 
creased when a bottle of champagne arrived, wrapped in a 
white napkin, and popped and frothed as it was uncorked. 

‘Brings back Moy's wedding, doesn't it?' she said to Jack. 

He pressed her knee wdth his, for the first time moved to 
smile. ‘Look at that bucket on the table. Beat.’ 

They had finished their ha^ " an 1 the waiter, who had stood 
near keeping a watchful eye and inhibiting Jack, came over 
again with the menu. 

‘Would you care for a sw^eet?’ 

A sweet? Jack looked at him blankly. 

‘Perhaps some cheese?’ 

‘I'll 'ave some cheese,' Jack said eagerly. That w^ould be 
something to fill up on. They’d had no potatoes or anything 
solid with the ham. 

‘Would you like to see the trolley, Madam?' 

‘Thank you,' Beatrice said smiling at him. Previously she 
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had been haughty with the waiters but she had observed the 
behaviour of the girl at the next table and saw that it wasn’t 
the thing to do. The waiter signalled for the sweet trolley 
and Beatrice peered greedily at the array of creamy gateaux, 
mousses, flans and bowls of fruit. 

T’ll ’ave some of that,' she said, pointing at an elaborately 
decorated trifle. 

The waiter brought the cheese board for Jack. He had 
expected a slice of chcddar or a processed triangle wrapped in 
tinfoil such as he had at home, and he was taken aback by the 
large selection of cheeses, most of which were new to him. 
Like Beatrice he had been watching the people at the next 
table, only more surreptitiously. He had noted their casual 
exchange of words with the waiter, and he wanted to estab- 
lish himself on the same terms. It was easier for him to be 
natural now', he had control of himself again, and although 
he hated the hotel he felt he had behaved with authority over 
the salad cream, and he was no longer humiliated. He looked 
at the Stilton that the waiter was offering. 

‘ Can’t ’ave that,’ he said with a short laugh, ‘ it’d run oflF 
me plate before I’d spread it. You’d better give me some of 
this.’ He touched the Wensleydale with a stubby thumb. 
‘An* while you’re ’ere you’d better let me know the damage.’ 

Beatrice kicked his ankle, and shook her head. 

‘Aren’t you staying, Sir.^’ 

‘Yes, we are,’ said Beatrice hastily. ‘My ’usband didn’t 
quite understand.’ 

‘Can’t I pay the bill if I want to.^ Do you ’ave to keep 
interferin’.^’ 

‘It’s all in,’ she said, no longer caring if she was being 
discreet. It was dreadful of Jack showing them up all the 
time, when the waiter was so gentlemanly and refined. She 
was really ashamed. 
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‘It ought to be all in/ agreed Jack, ‘we’re payin’ enough/ 

‘What is your room number then, Madam?* The waiter 
had obviously decided that he should address himself to 
Beatrice. 

‘What the ’ell do you want that for?* Jack knew he was 
upsetting Beatrice but he wasn’t going to start crawling. It 
was his money paying for it all. 

‘To charge the meal to your account. Sir,’ explained the 
waiter. ‘Will you take coffee in the lounge?’ 

They were used to several cups of tea after a meal, and 
hoped at least for large cups of white coffee. Jack sat on a 
sofa and held the small cup of black coffee topped with cream 
and thought that everything was wrong. Everything he did 
or said or ate was wrong. And what was right — what Beat said 
was right — was wrong for him. He looked at his watch. 

‘We only been in there an hour an’ an ’alf,’ he said sarcas- 
tically. ‘An hour an’ an ’alf for a plate of soup an’ a bit of 
’am an’ cheese. I’m not earin’ in there again. We’ll find a caff 
somewhere an’ ’ave our food out.’ 

Beatrice drank her coffee determined to like it. It was quite 
different to the make they had at home which was a sweetened 
product sold in a bottle. If it wasn’t for Jack holding her 
down she could learn to mix ilh people like the couple next 
to them at dinner. She looked at the other people in the 
lounge, quiet, discreet, well-dressed, about their own age. 
Four men were playing bridge at the fa^ end of the room, two 
had cigars, three had brandies, they all wore dark suits. 

‘ Why don’t you ’ave a game of cards, Jack? ’ she suggested. 
‘I’m sure those gentlemen wouldn’t mind if you introduced 
yourself. You know you enjoy a game.’ 

‘With those toffs? You’re goin* off your ’ead. They 
wouldn’t ’ave nothin’ to do with me. He looked at her 
nastily, ‘ Or you either. We’re not good enough for them.’ 
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He made the point again later as they prepared to go to 
bed. ‘We don’t fit ’ere, it’s too classy. We’re better off with 
our own sort at ’ome.’ 

‘It’s you belittling yourself/ said Beatrice, rapidly rolling 
curlers into her hair, ‘ that stops us fitting in. I’m sick of you 
telling me we can’t do this, that and the other. We can do 
anything we want. We can ’ave the best things in the best 
places. You’ve got to learn to live posh, Jack.’ 

Beatrice woke up as the chambermaid knocked at the door 
with early morning tea. She was a woman rather like Beatrice, 
fiftyish, tall, with the same colouring. She wore a neat uni- 
form, and she drew back the curtains saying, ‘ It’s a lovely day. 
Madam.’ The sun streamed into the room across the beds. 
From where Beatrice lay she could see the sea shining, and the 
deserted promenade. She sat up to pour the tea, luxuriating 
in the service and comfort of the hotel, the good bed, die 
pretty cups, the sea view. ‘For the first time I know what 
life is,’ she thought. She leaned across and prodded Jack with 
her finger tips. 

‘Wake up ! ’Ere’s your tea.’ 

lie grunted and rolled over, not knowing at first where he 
w^as, then he heaved himself up on the pillows and took the 
cup from Beatrice. 

‘’As it got sugar in.^’ 

‘Of course it ’as.’ 

lie leaned his mouth over the rim and blew, then drank it 
with one long intake of breath. Beatrice watched him put 
the cup down on the bedside table and edge himself out of 
bed to go into the bathroom to shave. 

‘I’m going to ’ave a bit of a lie in,’ she said, ‘seeing I’m 
on ’oliday.’ She shut her eyes, wondering what she would 
have for breakfast. She was looking forward to seeing the 
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dining-room in daylight. It was such a beautiful room, she’d 
never seen anything like it except on the films. 

Jack came out of the bathroom to dress. Out of the 
comer of his eye he watched Beatrice sunning herself in bed. 
‘Lazy cow,’ he said to himself. Well, she’d better make the 
most of it because it wasn’t going to last much longer. He 
sprung his braces over his shoulders, tied his tie and went out 
of the room, putting on his jacket as he did so. His cheque- 
book was in the top pocket. He walked down the four flights 
of stairs into the foyer where a maid was vacuum cleaning, 
and crossed to the reception desk. There was a different 
clerk from yesterday, a man this time. He smiled at Jack. 

‘Good morning, Sir.’ 

‘Mornin’,’ answered Jack abruptly. ‘The name’s Ptpsser. 
I’ve come for the bill.’ 

The clerk looked at his book. ‘Room 305, Sir?* 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘But you’ve booked for a fortnight.* 

‘We’ve changed our minds,’ said Jack, ‘we’re movin’ else- 
where.’ 

‘I hope the service hasn’t been unsatisfactory, Sir?’ 

Jack took out his pen and cheque-book. ‘I’ll settle up now.’ 

The clerk made out the an»l Jack looked at it and gave 
a contemptuous snort, 

‘Don’t cost much to spend a night ’ere, do it?’ Laboriously 
he wrote his cheque and pushed it across the desk. 

‘What time do you want your luggage brought down?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Jack, ‘I ’a\en’t decided. I’ll 
probably bring it down meself.’ 

He walked upstairs again and pushed open the bedroom 
door. Beatrice was still in bed having her second cup of tea 
and eating a biscuit. 

‘’Alio, dear,’ she said, ‘I wondered where you’d gone,’ 
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‘I was payin’ the bill/ said Jack with satisfaction. 

She looked at him disbelievingly. ‘You were what?’ 

‘Payin’ the bill. I told you last night we wasn’t stayin’.’ 

‘But Jack, we’ve booked.’ 

‘We’ll ’ave to book somewhere else then, won’t we?’ 

Beatrice’s voice trembled. ‘You can’t mean it. I love it 
’ere so much.’ 

‘I ’ate it,’ he said. ‘I got no time for it. You’re dirt if 
you don’t ’ave a muckin’ great bottle of champagne on the 
table.’ 

Beatrice started to cry and pressed a handkerchief to her 
eyes. ‘*Ow can you spoil our ’oliday like this. It’s the first 
’oliday we’ve ’ad for fifteen years.’ 

‘ Don’t start blubbin’,’ he interrupted her. ‘ I’m not stoppin’ 
yer ’oliday. I thought we’d go to that place w^e ’ad a drink 
in last night.’ 

‘I don’t want to go there,’ said Beatrice tearfully. ‘It’s so 
ordinary. I was just getting used to it ’ere. I don’t want to 
’ave to go.’ 

‘Well, you’re goin’ so you’d better start gettin’ packed.’ 

Beatrice was silent for a moment, then, when she spoke 
again, she spat the w^ords venomously. 

‘You ruin everything for us, don’t you? Even ’aving money 
makes no difference to you. As long as you can go swilling 
beer in some filthy pub you’re ’appy. That’s your one idea, 
but it isn’t mine. For the first time in our lives we’re able to 
be in a decent place and what ’appens? You drag us back to a 
scutty little boarding ’ouse just so you can go on eating like 
a pig.’ She was shaking with rage and misery and frustration. 
She put her head down on the turned-back sheet and a tear 
ran diagonally down the side of her thin nose. 

Jack stood almost to attention at the end of the bed and 
banged the bed-rail to emphasise every word. 
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‘Shtttyer mouth. Beat Prosser/ he shouted, ‘an’ get up an’ 
get packin’/ 

They stayed in the town until Thursday. The new hotel 
was small and run by an ex-publican and his wife. There was 
a choice of hot or cold for mid-day dinner and a set high-tea, 
and a washstand in their room. Beatrice thought she would 
never forgive Jack or feel the same about him again. Money 
hid changed him. He had become dominating and vile- 
tempered, swearing at her as if she hadn’t always been a good 
wife to him. They may have had rows in the past but he’d 
always respected her, and come round to her way of thinking 
in the end. It wasn’t just the moving but the way he’d gone 
about it, behind her back. And the gloating way he’d told 
her, as if her feelings didn’t count at all. The holiday was 
spoilt and she wished she’d nevei suggested it. In the 
evenings Jack played darts and shove halfpenny in the bar 
while she sat and watched the television in the residents’ 
lounge. Once she went alone to the pictures. 

T don’t know why we’re ’ere,’ she said bitterly. ‘I might 
just as well be at ’ome. It’s like being at ’ome. We don’t do 
anything to enjoy ourselves.’ 

‘Well, we’ll go *ome ther ’ said Jack. ‘It’s a silly time of 
year to be on ’oliday. You don’t think I get any pleasure 
sittin’ in a shelter an’ starin’ at the bloody sea all day, do yer.^’ 

‘No,’ said Beatrice, T didn’t think /ou did.’ 

‘We’ll go in the mornin’,’ he said, ‘an’ I’ll be glad to get 
back. I on’y come to please you an’ you ’aven’t smiled since 
we arrived.’ 

They drove home early, leaving before nine o'clock. It was 
a bright day again and Beatrice thought how she would have 
enjoyed herself if she had come away with Moyra. They 
would have looked at the shops and bought things, and had 
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tea in the nice caf6s and gone to the variety shows. She*d 
heard that there were lovely walks to take and steamers going 
to all the interesting places along the coast. ‘One thing I’ll 
never regret is that she married James/ Beatrice thought. 
‘Even if she ends up looking down on us, she’ll have a better 
life than I’ve ever had with Jack/ 

They arrived home just before noon. 

‘*Ilda ’ll be surprised to see us/ Beatrice said, as she helped 
Jack put the cases on the step. ‘I ’ope there’s enough food 
in the ’ouse for dinner.’ 

Jack climbed back into the car and drove it into the garage 
and Beatrice found her key in her handbag and unlocked the 
front door. 

A stale smell of cigarettes and beer enveloped her as she 
went into the hall. There was a sense of desertedness, so un- 
like the usual daytime activity with Hilda scrubbing and 
polishing and the acrid smell of cleaning chemicals. Beatrice 
pushed open the lounge door. The curtains were drawn and 
from the stuffiness in the room the windows behind them 
were closed. Cigarette cartons lay on the floor, the carpet 
had been untacked and rolled to the Wall, the furniture was 
pushed aside, glasses were ever)^ where. Beatrice walked out 
swiftly and stood listening in the hall. She heard a movement 
in the kitchen and went in. A young man she had never seen 
before was standing at the cooker frying an egg. At his feet 
was a second egg, broken, the yolk smashed and run into the 
white. He looked up as Beatrice entered, and smiled sheep- 
ishly. 

T ’spec’ you’re Hilda,’ he said, ‘I’m afraid we’ve made a 
bit of a mess.’ 

‘’Oo are you?’ said Beatrice shrilly. ‘Where’s Barry? 
What are you doing in my ’ouse?’ She heard Jack coming in 
the front door and called, ‘Jack, come quickly.’ 
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There was the sound of bare feet on the lino, and Beatrice 
turned to see Barry standing in his pyjamas, hia eyes sleepy 
and his hair uncombed. 

*Mum,’ he said flatly, ‘cor. Mum, I didn’t know you was 
cornin’ ’ome.’ 

‘It seems like it,’ said Beatrice furiously. ‘Where’s ’Ilda? 
What’s going on.^’ 

‘I ’ad a little party,’ said Barry. ‘I told ’Ilda to come 
back after dinner- We was all asleep when she come this 
mornin’.’ 

‘ All.^’ echoed Beatrice. ‘’Ow many more for God’s sake?’ 
She rounded on the boy she’d found m the kitchen. ‘ Get out 
of the 'ouse this minute, before I call the police.’ 

‘It’s a bit late,’ said the boy with a grin. ‘They.*r:ome 
already, ain’t they, Barry?’ 

Beatrice burst into tears. ‘I've ’ad about enough. Comm’ 
back and finding the ’ouse in this state on top of everything 
else.’ 

Jack came into the kitchen and put his arm on her shoulders. 
‘I don’t know what’s goin’ on, but I’m not ’avin’ you upset.’ 
He turned to Barry. ‘You’d better explain yourself or you’ll 
get an ’idin’ you won’t forget in an ’urry.’ 

‘Pack It in,’ said Barry, ‘'^’m not a kid. All I did was to 
’ave some friends in for a bit of dancin’. The police on’y come 
’cause they knew you w^as away an’ '^hey wondered oo was 
in the ’ouse.* 

Rosalie suddenly appeared in the doorway, wearing Barry’s 
dressing-gown. 

‘What’s the row about? Oh!’ She put her hand to her 
mouth as she saw- Jack and Beatrice. 

‘Put your clothes on, Rosalie Willrras,’ said Beatrice, ‘and 
get out. And don’t set foot in ’ere again, you disgusting little 
slut.’ 
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‘Don’t go callin’ me names,* shouted Rosalie. ‘We wasn’t 
doin’ anythin’ wrong.’ 

‘Do as she tells yer,’ said Jack officiously, ‘or I'll ’ave the 
police back to throw you out.’ 

Beatrice pushed past them and went back into the lounge, 
and Jack followed her. 

‘Look at it,’ said Beatrice, ‘look at the filth in ’ere.’ She 
was half-crying still. ‘ God knows what dirty things they’ve 
been up to.’ She pointed to the flattened sofa cushions. ‘You 
got to punish ’im, Jack. You’re not to let ’im ’ave ’is car.’ 

‘Don’t worry, ’e’s not gettin’ away with it,’ said Jack. 

‘ It’s really upset me finding the *ouse in this state.* 

‘I don’t know where ’e gets it from,’ said Jack heavily, 
shaking his head. ‘ ’E’s always ’ad a decent ’ome, an’ ’e goes 
an’ be’aves like this the minute our backs is turned.’ 

The front door slammed, and after a moment Barry came 
into the room and stood looking at them defiantly. 

‘ Why couldn’t you say you was cornin’ ’ome.^ ’ he demanded. 

‘I’ll do the talkin’,’ said Jack. ‘You jus’ keep your mouth 
shut an’ listen to me,’ 

‘I ’aven’t done anythin’ so terrible,’ said Barry. ‘Christ, 
what’s all the fuss about?’ 

‘ ’ Aving those dreadful people ’ere,’ Beatrice put in, ‘ and 
disgracing us.’ 

‘I keep tellin’ you,’ snapped Barry, T on’y ’ad a few friends 
in an’ it didn’t seem worth their while goin’ ’ome. We didn’t 
pack up dancin’ till four.’ 

‘I don’t care what you did,’ cried Beatrice, ‘but one thing 
you’re not doing is ’aving a new car.’ 

Barry’s mouth dropped open helplessly. ‘ But I got it. You 
can’t stop me ’avin’ it.’ 

‘We can stop you ’avin’ what we like,’ said Jack. ‘I’m the 
one what pays for things in this ’ouse, remember?’ 
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‘But Fm racin^ at Goodwood/ said Barry. ‘Fve entered 
me name. You promised I could.' 

‘Promises don’t seem to count for much,’ answered Jack. 
‘You promised you’d work ’ard if we let you leave Craig’s. 
An’ look at you* — his voice rose — ‘still ’angin’ about in 
yer night clothes at dinner time when you should be down 
the shop. What d’yer think you gets twenty-five quid a week 
for?’ 

‘’E never goes/ said Beatrice spitefully. ‘*E’s not inter- 
ested in it.* 

‘I do go,’ Barry shouted. ‘1 go a bloody sight more than 
Dad^does, any’ow.* 

‘Fll thank you to remind yourself/ said Jack, ‘that it’s my 
shop, an’ my money what’s runnin* it. Fred looks after it. 
Fm a sleepin* partner.’ 

‘Then it’s time you woke up,' retorted Barry, ‘an’ ’ad a 
look at jus’ ’ow Fred’s lookin’ after it.’ 

‘ Whai d’yer mean?’ demanded Jack. 

‘Ask ’im why ’e come round ’ere to borrow eight ’undred 
quid.’ 

‘When did ’e?’ said Jack. ‘’E never did.* 

‘Oh yes, ’e did,’ said Barry triumphantly. ‘’E come last 
night. An’ why? Because ’e * n’t pay tlie bills ’e’s run up at 
your bleedin’ Discorama.’ 
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‘You needn’t think you’ve ’eard the last of this, Fred Walker,’ 
said Beatrice. ‘Jack's going to take you to court over this.’ 

‘For eight ’undred quid?’ Fred said scornfully. ‘Any- 
body’d think it was eight thousand the way you’re carryin’ 
on.’ 

‘If it was eight shillings you’d no right to put it on ’orses,’ 
Beatrice retorted. ‘It was Jack’s money.’ 

‘Look,’ said Fred, ‘I’ll tell you straight. You don’t want 
jus* to ’ear it from Barry. ’E probably got it all wrong any- 
way. What ’appened was I got a really ’ot tip, so I thought 
I’d do Jack a good turn, go fifty-fifty on the winnings, see.’ 
Beatrice snorted, and Fred turned to Jack and talked directly 
to him, ‘I put an ’undred each way, an’ blow me if ’e don’t 
go an* lose ’is rider. I didn’t want to skin you. Jack, I put 
another coupla ’undred on the next race. It come in first. 
“’Ere’s a good way to repay Jack for all ’e done for me,” I 
thought. So I put the lot on.’ 

‘And lost it,’ Beatrice snapped. ‘You don’t ’ave to tell us.’ 

‘D’you think I done it deliberate? Don’t you think I could 
do with a bit of extra? Why should you an’ Jack be the on’y 
ones to ’ave ’olidays?’ 

Although Jack had been in the room since Fred arrived, he 
had taken no part in the recriminations. He hadn’t even 
wanted to see Fred. It had been Beatrice who had insisted 
on having him to the house and then starting a scene. It was 
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true enough what Fred said, it was only eight hundred, and 
he could spare it. It had just been bad luck. Fred hadn’t 
stolen the money, it was nothing to make such a fuss about. 

‘I told Jack from the start ’e was mad to go into business 
with you,* Beatrice said. ‘ Gramophone records ! What does 
’e know about gramophone records.^ *E should ’ave *ad a 
decorating firm, like I always wanted him to.’ 

‘Without me Jack couldn’t manage any sort of business, 
not got the ’ead for it. What did you 'ave before you 
won the pools.^ Nothin’. An* with Jack runnin* things for you 
you’d ’ave soon ended up with nothin’ too.’ 

‘You’ll end up in piison if I ’ave rny way,’ Beatrice said 
vindictively. 

‘Oh, I know you’ve become very ’igli an* mighty, Beat. 
But It’s Jack’s business, don’t forget, an’ it’s what ’e thinks 
what counts.’ 

‘I’m not ’avin’ a business,’ said Jack suddenly. ‘I’m goin* 
to sell up. I’ve ’ad enough of it.’ He couldn’t &tand it any 
longer, Beat’s nagging, the involved finances, the constant 
visits from the accountant. What was it all for? He’d got 
enough to live on for the rest of his life. The money that was 
left gave him eight or nine pounds a week, and the annuities 
and investments a good bit ^ ore So why half-kill himself 
with worry to try and double it? ‘Count your bles^^ings,’ 
tliey said. Well, that was what he wa^^ ^^^oing to do, and Beat 
was going to have to lump it. 

‘Sell up?’ Fred echoed. ‘What’m I goin’ to do for a job?* 

‘If you do,’ said Beatrice at the same tim^, ‘I’ll never for- 
give you.’ 

‘You’ll never forgive me?’ Jack repeated. ‘Jus’ what you 
mean by that? You didn’t want me to ’ave the place, did yer? 
An* now you don’t want me not to ’ave n. It strikes me you 
don’t muckin’ well know what you do want.* 
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‘I want you to make a go of something for once/ she said. 
‘Why can't you stick at it now you've gone into it.^' 

‘I made me mind up/ said Jack. ‘I'd rather be shot of the 
lot of it.’ 

Beatrice wasn’t going to argue with Jack now, not in front 
of Fred so that he could spread the gossip. Besides, Jack had 
been funny lately, it was no good talking to him when he was 
in this a^rt of mood. The more she argued the more stub- 
born he became, and all he did was to go off and act behind 
her back. She turned her attack on Fred. 

‘You needn't think 'e’ll forget what you done to 'im. You 
'aven’t 'eard the last of your stealing. My son-in-law'll know 
what's best to be done with you.’ She felt glad of the prestige 
James’s superior knowledge and position gave her. 

‘I'm sorry for Jack,’ Fred said, ‘bein' married to a sour old 
bitch like you. Can’t do a good turn for no one, can yer?' 

‘’Ow dare you.^' demanded Beatrice. ‘Jack, 'ow can you sit 
there and listen to Fred calling me names?' 

‘'E agrees with me/ said Fred, ‘that's 'ow.' 

‘Now then, now then/ said Jack uneasily, ‘you’d better 
be careful, Fred.' 

‘Tell 'im to go,’ Beatrice demanded shrilly, ‘calling me 
names.' 

‘I'm goin'/ said Fred, ‘I've 'ad my say.' Without looking 
at Beatrice he left the room. 

‘’E was right,' said Jack slowly. Now that Fred had gone 
he could speak his mind. ‘What’s it got to do with you? 
'Aven't you poked yer nose in enough? I wouldn’t 'ave gone 
in for the business if it 'adn't been for you. Wally wasn't 
good enough for yer, nor Fred. Nothin's right for you. 
Well, this time it’s what I want. ‘ Ooever gives me my price 
can 'ave it, lock, stock an’ barrel.' 

Beatrice's self-control snapped. She'd had to keep face 
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for so long, first because Jack never did any better, never 
got a rise, then because he behaved so badly, showed them 
up among nice people. And now to say these dreadful 
cruel things, siding with Fied Walker — Fred Walker, who*d 
stolen money from him and lived with a woman, when all 
she’d tried to do was straighten it out and help Jack. She 
would never do anything for him again. She collapsed in a 
spasm of high-pitched sobbing, beating on the amots of the 
chair into which she had flung herself. Jack hovered by her, 
his hands spread placatingly. ‘Beat,’ he said, ‘what’s up.^ 
Don’t take on.’ 

She lifted her head to look at him, and with a loud sucking- 
in of breath, she screamed and gasped something which he 
couldn’t catch, and then flung her arms up and w^ept agafti. 

Jack walked across the room, and then back to her chair. 
‘’Ow can I do anythin’,’ he asked helplessly, ‘if you don’t 
tell me what’s up?’ 

Beatrice began to speak so rapidly and breathlessly it was a 
few moments before his hearing became attuned. 

‘Do anything?’ she said. ‘When ’ave you ever done any- 
thing for me in your life? You’re a selfish, lazy good-for- 
nothing and I’m sorry I ever married you. You’ve never 
’elped me, not with the childre . noi nothing, and if I’ve asked 
you to give an ’and you’ve always ’ummed and ’awed until it’s 
been too late. You’re ’appy to go on ’iving really low, no 
matter ’ow ’ard I try to get things nice. And now you turn 
on me and swear at me. Well, I’m not standing for it. I’m 
not, I tell you. I’ll go, I’ll leave, I’ve devoted years, putting 
up with a mucky little ’ouse and your ways that no other 
woman would ’ave, and you ’aven’t been grateful, you 
’aven’t cared ’ow' I’ve gone without or ’c ^ ’in’appy I’ve been.’ 

‘I never thought you was un’appy. Beat.’ 

‘You wouldn’t ’ave. You never thought of anything but 
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’ow quickly you could get away from me down to The 
Crown.’ 

‘That’s not true/ Jack defended himself. ‘Didn’t I always 
give you me wages, straight aw'ay, the lot, never kept nothin’ 
for meself?’ 

‘You didn’t need to, your miserable few quid.’ 

‘I couldn’t ’elp that. Jobs weren’t so easy to come by.’ 

‘You could’ve worked your way up. Anyone else would 
’ave worked up to be a foreman.’ 

‘Look, Beat,’ Jack said, ‘we said all this before. We don’t 
need to ’ave it all up again. You got everythin’ you want now, 
a lovely ’ouse an* furniture, car, telly, ’olidays, clothes, 
chicken every day of the week if you want it. I don’t under- 
stand you, carrying on as if I set out to deny you things. I 
always give you everythin’ I could. I put your ’appiness 
first,’ he finished righteously, ‘I even put this ’ouse in your 
name.’ 

‘It’s ’ow you treated me that’s wrong.’ 

‘If that’s not treatin’ you right I don’t what is. What 
you want.^ You know I’d give you whatever you want.’ 

‘You couldn’t/ she said spitefully, ‘you ’aven’t got it in 
you.’ 

Jack shrugged, puzzled and upset, thinking she must be 
run down, it was Moyra going to live in London. Moyra had 
always meant a lot to her. 

‘Let’s ’ave a night out/ he said soothingly, ‘let’s go to the 
pictures, eh, an’ ’ave a bite at the Central.’ 

Beatrice put her hands on the chair-arms and w'carily 
pulled herself to her feet. ‘No/ she said, ‘I’m going to bed.’ 

He gave up. He’d offered, he couldn’t do more, he’d been 
prepared to spend the whole evening with her. 

‘Jack,* she said, ‘you’ll promise to speak to James, won’t 
you, before you do anything about the shop or Fred.^’ 
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‘The shop’s goin’,’ he compromised, ‘but I’ll ’ave a word 
about Fred if that’ll satisfy you/ 

Without even glancing at him she left the room. 

To her surprise Beatrice slept well, but she awoke in the 
morning with a splitting headache and in a state of lethargy 
and disinterest. Jack could do what he liked from now on. 
She had finished helping him. She lay with her eyes closed 
while he telephoned James, knowing he was speaking from 
the bedroom in an effort at reconciliation. She pretended she 
was asleep, although her heart sank wlien she gathered that 
James was coming dov/n alone for a brief hour or so between 
lunch and dinner at the restaurant and that Moyra had things 
to do in the flat and wouldn’t be with him. She hear4^Jack 
explain that they’d left Bournemouth because the weather 
hadn’t been good, telling die lie v'ithout conviction. He 
couldn’t even lie well. lie couldn’t do anything. She felt 
her future was without any brightness oi hope. Whatever 
happened now, whatever they did, Jack would manage to 
spoil it. He began to telephone again, this time to the estate 
agent. 

‘I’m sellin’ up,’ he said, T don’t want a profit, jus’ get me 
back what it cost, plus die d* ’n’ up.’ He stated the sum he’d 
spent on alterations and decorating and the agent totted up 
the amount. 

‘I shouldn’t have much difficulty,’ said, his voice carry- 
ing clearly to Beatrice. ‘I’ve got someone on my books now 
who I’m pretty sure will snap it up. When do you think you’ll 
be out?* 

‘Couple er wrecks,’ Jack said. ‘1 got the stod' to sell first/ 

He left Beatrice still in bed and went down to Discorama. 
He felt he must get his life back to no ujil as quickly as he 
could, he didn’t want his routine disturbed by Beatrice’s 
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tantrums and business worries. He’d been mad to go in for 
the shop in the first place with Beat dead against it. Well, he 
was putting an end to it, he’d get Fred to lay on a sale and 
then his working days would be over. It was what he’d 
wanted all along, ever since he’d won. Who wouldn’t retire 
if they got the chance? It was better than the old age pension 
at sixty-five, wasn’t it? 

Fred greeted him with false brightness as if nothing had 
happened, except that he inquired sympathetically after 
Beatrice, 

‘I been on to the tape recorder people,* he said, ‘thought 
we might go in for them. They’re a good sellin’ line.’ 

T told you last night I was packin’ up,* Jack said. 

‘You didn’t mean that,’ Fred said persuasively. ‘You got 
your *ead screwed on too tight to sell up now, jus’ when 
we’re doin’ so well.’ 

‘I’ve ’ad a word with the estate agent,’ Jack said, ‘an’ I 
told ’im we’d be out in a fortnight. So you’d better see ’ow 
much you can get taken back, an’ we’ll flog the rest cheap.’ 

Fred’s smile faded. He faced Jack angrily. ‘What’s goin’ 
to ’appen to me, then?’ 

‘You should’ve thought of that,’ Jack said abruptly. ‘You’ll 
be lucky if you keep out of court.’ 

‘Beat’s been on at you,’ Fred said. ‘That’s not you speakin’. 
You know I wouldn’t do anythin’ to ’arm you.’ 

‘I’m fed up with the ’ole Weedin’ set up, an’ that’s the 
truth,’ Jack said. ‘ What do I want to ’ave all this worry for? * 

‘But you ain’t goin’ to take it further, are yer, Jack?’ 

‘I ’aven’t decided,’ Jack said. ‘Fmgoin’ to think it over 
for a bit first.’ 

James arrived at half-past three, obviously annoyed that he 
had been summoned. 
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‘I’ve had the most awful rush,’ he said; ‘as it is I had to 
leave work early to be here. I can’t do this sort of thing often, 
you know.* 

‘It’s very important,’ Beatrice apologised. She had dressed 
carefully for James, and in spite of the fact that it was Jack 
who had promised to discuss the matter, she had taken com- 
mand. She was putting on appearances, too, calling Jack 
‘dear’, and smiling as she explained the situation to James. 
Why should Fred get away with it, she demanded, why 
should he get off lightly, and only lose his job? 

‘Frankly,’ said James, after a thoughtful pause, ‘I should 
let it rest. What will you gain from suing him? Only the 
satisfaction of putting him in prison. He’s got no money and 
you might end up paying a great deal more yourselves. My 
advice is to be big about it.’ 

‘That’s ’ow I look at it,’ Jack said thankfully. ‘Fred ain’t 
so bad, ’E’s got to get another job, an’ that’s goin’ to be ’ard 
enough for ’im. ’E won’t get money like I been givin’ ’im.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said James. ‘He’s learning his lesson. He’s been 
stupid rather than criminal.’ 

‘If you really think so,’ Beatrice said disappointedly. 

‘It’s for the sake of his family too,’ added James. ‘Why 
make them suffer any more? From what you’ve told me they 
have enough to put up with.’ 

‘You’re quite right,’ said Beatrice. ‘I’m glad you came, 
James, you see things clearer than u 

‘It’s what I said from the beginnin’,’ Jack pointed out. 

‘No you didn’t,’ said Beatrice. ‘You were all for leaving it 
just because you didn’t want any bother. James ’as got proper 
reasons.’ 

Within forty -eight hours the estate .^^^ent telephoned Jack 
to say he had found a buyer for the shop. 
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‘ You’re lucky/ he said, ‘I just happened to be able to con- 
tact the right man/ 

‘You’ll ’andle it for me, won’t you?’ Jack asked. ‘I’ve ’ad a 
lot of worry, I ’aven’t time to go messin’ about signin’ things.’ 

‘Whatever you like,’ said the agent. ‘You can rely on us 
to see you have a fair deal.’ 

‘Thank God it had all been to easy,’ thought Jack. He’d 
had enough trouble. Look what he’d done to Fred, lost him 
a good job with the Electricity Board, put temptation in his 
way, and now pushed him out of work again. Once you 
started employing people you had too much responsibility, 
he wasn’t the right sort of man to have it. 

With the excitement and work involved in the sale Beatrice 
felt happier again. Moyra and James were coming for Whit- 
sun, and Barry was preparing and practising for Goodwood. 
Besides, Jack was making an effort to be more thoughtful, 
and twice they had gone to the cinema in ihc evenings. The 
weeks passed quickly, the garden was looking pretty with 
lilac and tulips and laburnum, and although she had never 
done gardening before Beatrice found she enjoyed it and was 
genuinely interested. She bought a new double bed for the 
spare room, and a matching eiderdown and bedspread of gold 
silk, and moved in Mo}ra’s few possessions from her old 
room. When James telephoned from the local station on the 
Friday evening of their visit to ask Jack to pick them up in the 
car, Beatrice felt almost overwhelmed with pleasure at the 
prospect of seeing Moyra again. 

Barry had already left for Chichester where he had arranged 
to stay in a pub, with his mechanic, a friend of Mr Craig’s. 
Beatrice was sorry he hadn’t been able to w^ait for Moyra, but 
he was impatient with her even for suggesting it. 

‘ I got to practise, an’ get the car tuned,’ he said. ‘ It’s not like 
drivin’ up to London, Mum. Don’t you want me to do well? * 
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‘ Of course I want you to do well/ she said. 

* YouVe got a funny way of showin' it,’ he said, 'not even 
cornin’ to see me. It’s too late to change yer mind now, any- 
way, you wouldn’t get a grandstand ticket.’ 

‘I couldn’t watch,’ she said, ‘I told you before. It frightens 
me seeing you tear round so fast. But I’ll ’ave my fingers 
crossed.’ 

On Saturday morning she said more or less the same thing 
to Moyra. She felt her old self, having Moyra to char to, and 
now there was an added bond because they were botli married 
women. She didn’t have to shield Moyra any more, she could 
talk to her as an equal. 

‘Barry understands,’ Moyra said comfortingly, ‘I’m sure 
he does. Any mother would feel the same as you do.’ 

Beatrice looked at her slyly. ‘When are you going to be 
a mother, Moy?* It was funny Moyra saying that, perhaps she 
had a reason. 

‘Not for a long time/ said Moyra casually. 

‘You can’t be sure,’ Beatrice said. ‘Everyone makes mis- 
takes. I’d love you to ’ave a little baby, just think of it, a 
lovely little girl like you were.’ 

‘Even if I did start having one,’ Moyra said, ‘I expect I’d 
get rid of it. We don’t want to be saddled with a baby yet.’ 
She knew it would hurt her mother, saying that, but Mum 
would just have to face that she thought differently about 
tilings now she was married. She mi\od with more sophisti- 
cated people. 

‘I’ve never ’card of anything so wicked,’ Beatrice said. 

‘Don’t be so old-fashioned. Mum,’ said Moyra, not looking 
at her. 

‘Old-fashioned.^ I can’t believe it’s you speaking. ’^Tiat 
would James said if ’e ’card you.^’ 

‘He agrees witli me. Why be a slave to nature.^’ For no 
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reason Moyra found that her mother’s horrified incredulity 
brought out a streak of meanness, and made her completely 
belie her own feelings. She had meant to tell Beatrice how 
unhappy she felt about James’s attitude, she had wanted her 
mother’s support and comfort. Instead she was saying just 
the unkind things James had said to her, and her mother was 
reacting in exactly the same way as she had done. 

‘If James thinks like that I’m sorry you married him. You 
were better off with us.’ 

‘Well, I have married him. And I’m glad I have. It was 
like being in a convent here.’ 

‘It’s a good thing you’re not ’aving a baby,’ said Beatrice. 
‘You aren’t fit to ’ave one, bringing it up with such terrible 
ideas.’ It was obviously time that Moyra listened to a bit of 
plain speaking. 

‘I’ll bring it up how I like,’ answered Moyra. ‘It’ll be my 
child, mine and James’s, and we’ll teach it just what we want. 
And if you don’t approve that’s just too bad.’ 

‘I’d be ashamed for any grandchild of mine to grow up 
thinking like that.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t suppose you’ll see very much of it, so it won’t 
matter.’ Moyra stood up and left the room, slamming the 
door behind her. 

Beatrice sat where she was, close to crying again. Every- 
thing was going wrong for her, even Moyra was turning 
against her. She should never have let her marry James. 

Barry’s race was due to begin at two-thirty on Monday. 
Early in the morning he put in one or two last practice laps, 
after which he and the mechanic had made a final check-over 
of the car, satisfying themselves that everything was in per- 
fect order. Apart from technical faults, races could so easily 
be lost by small mistakes in preparation, wrong tyre pressures, 
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a bonnet clip incorrectly fastened, silly little things which one 
took for granted but which might mean precious seconds lost 
at the pits while they were rectified. Only two weeks before 
the door of Olive’s Aston had not been closed properly after 
someone had opened it to wish her luck, and she had lost 
second place in the Ladies Club Trophy. 

When they were certain that everything was ready, Barry 
and the mechanic covered the car with a tarpaulin and left it 
in the paddock while they went off to refresh themselves in 
the competitors’ marquee. Barry drank a glass of orangeade 
and the mechanic downed a couple of pints of warm beer. 
Then they went to watch the first race. 

Racing began at midday, a fifteen-lap qualifying heat for 
500 cc motor-cycle-engined cars. As Barry watched them 
on the starting grid, buzzing angrily like furious insects, he 
got that first twinge of tension in his stomach which he knew 
would be at its w^orst when he himself was waiting there for 
the starter’s flag to fall. 

There were more than a score of cars, all of them nearly 
identical in shape, but painted in a variety of brilliant colours, 
scarlet, blue, orange, green, even one with shark’s teeth 
painted on its bullet-shaped nose. One minute to go and the 
warning klaxon blared, addi'^g to the din of the revving 
engines. The starter mounted the rostrum, held his small 
Union Jack above his shoulder, and after an agonisingly slow 
five seconds swept it down to bis sidf and the cars moved 
forward in unison, gathering speed, surging towards the first 
comer, the crackle of their ejdiausts making the ear-drums 
buzz, a blue haze of burnt racing fuel hanging in front of the 
pits. 

After the 500 cc races there were events for production 
saloon cars and sports cars, each race .^acceeding the other 
with an interval of about twenty minutes. In the grandstand 
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facing the long bend before the pits, Jack and Moyra and 
James took the opportunity to stretch their legs. The scats 
were plain wooden boards built in steep tiers on a complex 
erection of scaffolding with corrugated-iron roofing above. 
It was draughty and uncomfortable, despite the rugs and 
cushions which James had made them bring. He had watched 
motor-racing several times before, and kept up a flow of 
information for the benefit of Jack and Moyra, a mixture of 
technicalities about the cars and anecdotes about the drivers. 

‘ Watch Peter Croft- Franklyn in that white Jag.,’ he said, 
‘he always drives absolutely on the limit, and though I’ve 
never seen him win he obviously enjoys himself tremend- 
ously.* 

‘Why doesn’t he win,’ Moyra asked, ‘if he drives like 
that?’ 

‘Well, he either overdoes things on the corners, or else he 
manages to break something before the race is over. He’s 
not in it for the money. He’s filthily rich. He was in Les 
Soldats the other night and insisted that all die waiters drank 
champagne with him.* 

‘’Ow about a spot of bubbly now?' Jack suggested. ‘I ’as 
to admit I gets a bit bored watchin’ the cars go round. We’ll 
go ’ome after Barry’s race, eh? ’ 

‘I’m sure you v/on’r get champagne,’ said James, ‘but 
there’s a refreshment tent down by the pit grandstand.’ 

They v alked through the long muddy grass, edging among 
the crowds of enthusiasts, the men in their short coats and 
tweed caps, the women wearing sensible suits and flat heels, 
or else trousers and brightly coloured jackets. Moyra realised 
why James had made her take off her high-heels. It would 
look silly coming here all dressed up. She’d imagined it quite 
differently, like the photographs of Ascot in the newspapers. 
She hadn’t expected the tea bars, dispensing the tea in 
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cardboard beakers, or the ice-cream kiosks, or the music played 
over the loud-speaker system between the races. It was 
rather like a carnival, even the marquee where they were now 
buying their beer and sandwiches had a fairground atmos- 
phere. 

‘This is on me,’ Jack said, elbowing his way to the counter. 
‘What’s it goin’ to be, Moy, ’am or cheese?’ 

\crosb the width of the track Barry stood at the back of the 
pits and looked at his w^atch. Another thirty-five minutes to 
go. 

‘I’ll ’ave a walk, Bill,’ he said to the mechanic. ‘See you 
in the paddock in quarter of an hour.' He walked along 
parallel to the course, threading his way througli groups of 
stewards, track -marshals, drivers and their girl friends, lie 
went to the railings and watclicd the last few laps of the pro- 
duction car race. They seemed so slow and quiet after the 
sports cars, he thought, he wouldn’t get any pleasure from 
racing in those. He w ondered if Dad and Moyra were enjoy- 
ing it and thought perhaps he might look them up in the 
grandstand before his race. But it would be difficult to pick 
them out from iliat great bank of faces, and anyhow there 
wasn’t really time. He was orrj. Mum hadn't come, she 
wasn’t even going to watch it on the telly, though he’d 
assured her that it was much safer than the road to Brighton 
on a Sunday afternoon. 

He looked at his watch again. He must get back to the 
paddock. It wouldn’t be so bad once he w^as m the driving seat 
and could make the warming-up lap prior to the stait. It wds 
this hanging about that always got him, and litre at Good- 
wood it wasn’t the same as those friendly Saturday afiernoons 
with the club. Here one was surroundec oy top intei national 
drivers, works’ teams, radio commentators, a vast crowd, 
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flags and television vans — ^an atmosphere of such super- 
charged excitement that he almost wished he wasn’t driving. 

Beatrice had eaten her midday meal in the kitchen. As she 
cleared away the few things she couldn’t help thinking about 
Barry. Perhaps she should have conquered her feelings and 
gone to Goodwood with the others. Perhaps it was her duty. 
‘ Still/ she told herself, ‘ anything seems to upset me nowadays, 
look how I cried over Moy. Pm properly nervy, and Pd be 
in a state waiting there, expecting him to have an accident any 
moment.’ It wouldn’t be fair on Jack, it would spoil his 
enjoyment. 

She didn’t know what to do to occupy herself for the after- 
noon, or how to stop worrying. It was no good staying in, 
she’d be tempted to switch on the television, and if she did that 
she might just as well have gone in the first place. No, the best 
thing would be to go out to the pictures, and by the time the 
programme was over, the racing would be too. 

She put on her coat, and went round the house closing the 
windows. Then she let herself out of the front door and 
walked briskly up the road to catch a bus into the town. 

’ I wonder how other mothers feel seeing their sons racing,’ 
she asked herself. There must be mothers who worried the 
way she did. Maybe they become used to it, and it was only 
the first time that was so frightening. And what about 
soldiers’ mothers, and boxers’ and test pilots’ and even actors’.^ 
Whatever a boy did, surely it was up to his mother to en- 
courage him. Boys needed their mothers when they grew up 
just as much as they did when they were going to play in a 
football match at school. It had been wrong of her to desert 
Barry at a time so important that his whole future depended 
on it. Motor racing was what he had chosen to do, and she 
had no right to criticise, even imply criticism by staying away 
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from his first big race. It was too late to go to Goodwood, 
* but she would go home and watch it on the television, then, 
tonight, when he came home, she could discuss it with him, 
and tell him how she had enjoyed it. 

Beatrice turned back and hurried to the house, taking her 
key out of her handbag before she turned into the drive. It was 
twenty past two already and the racing was about to begin. 

She switched on the set and then took off her coat and 
threw it on to the sofa, and sat down, waiting for the picture 
to come into focus. The voice of the commentator came first. 

‘. . . here at Goodwood today we have perfect weather, 
the sun shining brilliantly with a wind that isn’t strong enough 
to affect the cars.’ At this point the picture appeared, and 
Beatrice wondered if Moyra and James and Jack were seeing 
the same view of the track and enormous advertisements and 
busy groups of people. ‘We’ve had some pretty fast lap 
times and some very good racing,’ the commentator con- 
tinued, ‘and the next race for sports cars of up to two litres 
should prove most exciting. We have five minutes before the 
start so I’ll just give you the names of the drivers and their 
cars. . . .’ 

The loudspeaker )ust outside the refreshment tent stopped 
relaying popular tunes. There was a brief crackling and then 
the announcer’s voice said, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, the next 
race will begin in five minute^.’ The last few syllables echoed 
back a split second later from other triple trumpet-shaped 
speakers round the course, and the five-minute klaxon blared 
like a car-horn that had jammed. 

‘We’d better get back,’ said James. ‘We don’t want to 
miss any of Barry’s race.’ 

For ihe first time in the day Moyra feii excited. ‘I wish I 
could have said “good luck’’ to him.’ 
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‘We could have got into the paddock,* said James, ‘but at 
times like this it’s better to stay away. Barry doesn’t want 
any distractions.’ 

As quickly as they could they threaded their way through 
the spectators, back to their places in the grandstand. 

Barry lowered himself into the driving seat and his mech- 
anic handed him his crash helmet which he put on, fastening 
the leather strap under his chin, for the time being leaving his 
goggles up. Before he pulled on his driving gloves he ex- 
tended a hand to the mechanic and said, ‘Thanks for every- 
thin’, Bill. If we don’t get a place it won’t be your fault.’ 

‘Good luck,’ said the mechanic. ‘I’ll get across to the 
pits.’ 

Bariy switched on tlie ignition, pressed the starter and the 
engine fired crisply. lie let it idle for a moment, then moved 
gently forward over the grass verge towards the track. 

The cars were to make one warming-up circuit, and then 
line up on the starting grid, positioned according to their lap 
times in practice. As Barry moved out on to the track and 
accelerated away with a group of other cars, he tried to make 
last-minute mental notes of the condition of the track, ob- 
serving where constant cornering had deposited a thin film 
of black rubber on the roadway, looking for possible patches 
of oil. He was entering the long straight now and moved up 
into top gear, taking it easy at around seventy. At the end of 
the straight he changed down for Woodcote Comer, and for 
a second allowed himself a quick glance at the grandstand 
where he knew the family were sitting. He changed down 
again as he approached the chicane, snaked neatly through it, 
and accelerated up to the start. 

‘That’s him,’ said James, pointing out Barry’s car amidst a 
group of similar ones, ‘number thirty- two.’ 
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Moyra watched the sleek little machine as it passed them, 
but all she could see of Barry was the white bubble of his 
helmet a bare few inches above the level of the cockpit. It 
was difficult to believe that it was her brother. He was just 
as remote a figure as a spaceman in a rocket. 

‘In the third row of the grid we have Barry Prosser, a 
young man making his first appearance here at Goodwood/ 
said the television commentator. ‘Alongside him is Peter 
Croft-Franklyn who drove so well in the saloon car race 
earlier today.’ 

Beatrice hadn’t expected that Barry would be mentioned by 
name. She was thrilled that she had decided to watcli and 
hoped all her friends were looking in loo. For one minute^she 
thought of inviting the Coles in, but by tlie time she was there 
the race would have begun and lo her surprise she couldn’t 
bear the thought of missing any of it. A noise like a siren 
brought her back to the scene on the television and the com- 
mentator was saying, ‘One minute to go. This is always a 
tense moment.’ His voice was raised against the crescendo of 
exhausts. The camera moved in closer, focusing on the faces 
of the drivers in the first cars, their eyes fixed on the flag. 

For an instant Barry took his eyes oft' the flag and for the 
fourth time within the minute glanced down to make sure 
that he had placed the car in first gear. IiL> throat was terribly 
dry and the smell of carbon monoxide fumes made him feel 
slightly sick. He looked back to the flag again, trying not to 
blink in case during that infinitesimal moment the flag should 
fall and the rest of the field would surge past leaving him 
behind. How awful, he thought, if he stalled the car on the 
line and was left there, as sometimes happtii^d to people, how 
awful for Moyra and Dad to see him trundling around last. 
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He lifted his foot a fraction from the clutch and kept the revs 
going, and as he did so the flag came down. He let the clutch 
in fully and smoothly, pressing firmly on the accelerator, and 
the tension from inside him was gone. With a precise flick of 
the gear lever he shifted up into second and with inches to 
spare managed to cut between two cars in front. He had 
made a good start, he thought, as he moved into third, 
jockeying for position with the rest of the pack rushing in 
line abreast for the first corner. 

When the cars came round the bend it was all Jack could 
do not to stand up and bawl, " Come on, Barry, go it, Barry,’ 
in the way he did when he wanted to encourage players dur- 
ing a football match. But here the spectators were subdued 
and orderly, leaning forward with field glasses, consulting 
their programmes. He felt enormously proud of his son, and 
proud of himself for having encouraged the boy, bought him 
the car and given him the opportunity to be where he was 
today. 

'What’s ’is position.^* he demanded. ‘I was so busy 
lookin’ out for ’im I forgot to count ’ow many was in front.’ 

‘I think he’s lying seventh,’ said James, ‘but there’s always 
a lot of shuffling at this stage. We mustn’t expect too much, 
you know. It’s his first big race.’ 

‘I don’t know how they manage not to hit each other,’ 
Moyra said, ‘They all seemed to go round that corner at 
once.’ 

‘Ii looks a lot worse than it is,’ James answered. ‘You see 
they’re all doing similar speeds. It’s not like on a main road 
when the chap in front decides to slow down suddenly or 
something.’ 

‘Tell you what,’ Jack said suddenly, ‘if Barry’s in the first 
three I’ll buy you an’ Moy any car you like.’ 
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‘That’s not much of a wager,’ said James. ‘Wliat can we 
do in return?’ 

‘You done it,* said Jack, ‘gettin’ Barry in the club an* 
givin’ ’im the interest. ’E*s goin’ to go far, I know^s it.’ He 
was confident and elated as he waited impatiently for Barry 
to come round again. 

Beatrice was settled in her chair, intent on the race, when 
the camera suddenly drew^ back for a long shot and the com- 
mentator said, ‘We’ll be joining you again for the end of the 
race in about tw^enty minutes time. In the meantime I’ll hand 
you back to the studio and then over to Sandown Park for 
some horse racing.’ 

‘I wish I’d gone wdth them,’ Beatrice thought, not fo^the 
first time. Fancy them leaving out half the race. She w'ouldn’t 
know how Barry w^as doing, she fell cut off from his ambition 
and hopes. ‘I will go next time,’ she mentally promised him. 
Families ought to turn out together on occasions like this. 
Barry deserved their united support. 

She telephoned Betty Evans while the horse racing was on 
to tell her to be sure to watch Barry. The last time she had 
spoken to Betty had been at Moyra’s wedding. Flow the 
tables had turned. It used tc he Betty who always had the 
good news, now it was Beatrice, plioning to tell her about 
the opening of Discorama, or Moyra' marriage, and now 
Barry’s success, for even if he didn’t w*n it was success just 
to be there, racing with all those famous people, names 
familiar even to Beatrice w'ho had never followed motor 
racing before. 

‘Betty,’ she said, ‘Barry’s race is on tlie tee-vi'e, so mind 
you and Wally watch.’ 

‘We’re ever so busy getting things ready for Wally’s 
opening,’ said Betty. ‘Fancy him taking Jack’s shop. Beat. 
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What made him pack up? We thought he was doing 
well/ 

Beatrice pretended she knew already. ‘’E was advised to 
sell out/ she improvised, trying to sound unaffected by the 
news. 

‘We're having it made self-service,' Betty said, ‘with dis- 
play shelves all down tlie centre. It seems a shame altering it 
when you done it up so nice. Jack must’ve lost a lor on the 
deal.’ 

‘Not a penny/ Beatrice said. ‘We’ll ’ave a chat later, dear. 
I must get back to the set now, in case it comes on again.’ 

‘Well, ’ere’s luck to him,’ Betty said. ‘He’s a good boy. 
Wally and I’ve always thought a lot of Barry.’ 

Beatrice w'cnt back into the lounge, her immediate pleasure 
spoilt. Fancy Wally buying their shop ! She knew she was 
being silly but she wished he wouldn’t do so well. They’d 
had such a wonderful start winning the pools, and Wally 
still outstripped them. 

The horse racing was finishing and she sat down again as 
the cameras faded in on the racing circuit once more, a long 
shot at first, of the cars moving like little beetles along the 
ribbon of roadway, then moving in until she could pick out 
the writing on the advertisements banners and the numbers 
on the sides of the cars. 

‘Here we are back at Goodwood,’ said the now familiar 
voice, ‘ on the twelfth lap of this very exciting fifteen lap race 
for up to two-litre sports cars. Mike Roberts has an assured 
lead, and Chris Marlin is lying in second place about seven 
seconds behind in his privately entered Cooper. The most 
exciting part of the event for us here so far has been the duel 
for third place between Barry Prosser in his Lotus and Peter 
Croft-Franklyn’s Elva.’ 

Beatrice could scarcely believe her ears. She sat forward, 
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her hands clenched, watching the two cars as they tore round 
the track, past the thin line of spectators, the trees, tlie tyre 
and petrol and oil and newspaper placards. The commenta- 
tor’s voice rose excitedly. 

‘Here they come now down Lavant Straight, Prosser in 
car number thirty-two, scarcely a foot beliind Croft-Franklyn, 
Croft-Franklyn, of course, a much more experienced driver, 
but inclined to o\erdo things on occasion as we’ve already 
se'^^n this afternoon. In sheer speed there seems to be abso- 
lutely nothing in it, and it’s only on the corners that they have 
managed to pass and rcpass one another. It seems that Prosser 
with his disc-braked car is able to !ea\e his braking that little 
bit longer, although of course if he leaves it too long he’s 
liable to run out of road altogether. Here they come abso- 
lutely side by side, into Woodcote Comer. Will he make it 
tliis time-- no — Croft-Franklyn managed to hold him off. 
Three more laps to go and this is motor racing at its best.’ 

T’ll do it next time,’ thought Barry, ‘even if I have to go on 
the grass verge.’ If he could only pass Croft-Franklyn and 
then retain his position lie’d manage a third place at his first 
major race. How proud they’d all be of him. Anyway, he’d 
just got to do well, or he’d ad himself back at Craig’s now 
Dad had sold the shop. ‘Concentrate,’ he told himself, ‘you 
can’t afford to take your mind off the race.’ By deft use of the 
accelerator and the steering-wheel he neld the car in a four- 
wheel drift, correcting the* tendency of the rear end to break 
away. Then he was through the corner, but Croft-Franklyn 
was still just ahead. It was almost as if tlie two cars were tied 
together. They were closing now on a couple of slower cars 
which were a lap behind. This was one of die chances one 
always took, wdicn perhaps the fellow )ust ahead of you 
managed to squeeze by, but you were baulked and lost 
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ground. The four cars curved towards a left-hand bend, 
Croft-Franklyn and Barry both taking it wide in getting past 
successfully. A right-hand corner now, still nose to tail, and 
then the straight. The cars changed up together, a whine and 
a crackle from their exhausts, and the grey road unfolded 
before them. With his foot forcing the accelerator pedal 
down to its extremity against the floor, Barry glanced at the 
rev counter and saw that the needle had entered the red seg- 
ment which meant the engine was giving its maximum. If 
he held it there too long something would have to break. 
Croft-Franklyn seemed to have pulled away ten or twelve 
yards. ‘But I’ll get him on the corner,’ Barry thought. T’ll 
do it this time. I’ll wait until I see the rear lights showing red 
and then I’ll know he’s starting to brake. That’s when I’ll do 
it. That’s when I’ll overtake.’ 

They were approaching the end of the straight, but still 
neither of them began to slow. Tie’s lea\ing his braking late 
too,’ thought Barry. T don’t care how long he leaves it. I’ll 
leave it longer.’ He gritted his teeth and swallowed hard. 
They were almost into the corner now, and then the twin 
lights shone like rubies. Barry pulled over a little to take the 
corner as wide as he could, changing down into third gear 
at the same time. ‘This is it,’ he thought, ‘ this is the moment. 
This is how you win.’ 

He was closer to the edge than he’d thought, the straw bales 
at the side of the course seemed suddenly as large as hay- 
stacks. He w^as level now with Croft-Franklyn, he was past, 
he’d done it, but he wasn’t through the corner yet, it was a 
long bend, getting tighter all the way. He must brake or he’d 
be hitting the barrier. He applied a gentle pressure to the foot 
brake and felt the car beginning to slide. God, he really had 
left it late, it was going to be a near thing getting her round. 
He turned the wheel and immediately felt the car start to spin, 
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which he attempted to correct with opposite lock and extra 
power to the back wheels. He was across the grass verge now, 
and the sudden change of surface made the car slew wildly. 
He fought back, twisting the wheel this way and that, and 
then he knew he*d lost control. He spun completely several 
times, and as the car reared up so that he saw the sky and the 
grandstands tilted crazily, he screamed and held his arms in 
front of his face. 

Moyra screamed. The spectators around her rose to their 
feet as the green Lotus whirled like a top, then swung off the 
track and bumped seveial feet in the air, turning over and 
over as it did so. Barry’s body was flung even higher, arms 
and legs spreadeagled, and the car careered on, hitting^ the 
concrete barrier, disintegrating into several pieces. There 
was a tongue of flame and a visp of smoke. James held 
Moyra tightly, turning her head against his shoulder. 

‘Take it easy, darling,’ he said. ‘Thank Cod he was 
thrown out. He’s landed on the grass, he’ll probably get up 
and walk away.’ 

Jack pushed his way along the row. ‘It’s my boy, it’s my 
boy,’ he was mumbling. He ran do-^n the steps and tried to 
climb over die wire paling. A^-eady first-aid men and course 
marshals were running tow^ards die accident. Foam extin- 
guishers were turned on the car and nvo men knelt over 
Barry. 

Beatrice held her hands in front of her ^ace. For a few 
minutes she sat there taking great dry gasping breaths, then 
she forced herself to look at the screen again. But the camera 
was focusing on a bunch of cars serenely speeding past the 
pits and the voice was saying, ‘ Someone seems to have had a 
bit of a prang at Woodcote Corner. I think it’s Prosser. 
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Yes, that leaves Croft-Franklyn pretty well unchallenged in 
third position, although of course there are still a couple of 
laps to go and anything can happen.’ 

At last Beatrice could find the breath to scream. ‘ Barry,’ 
she shrieked. ‘Barry, I knew it would ’appen. I told Jack 
not to let ’im ’ave the car.’ Sl>e got up from her chair and 
moved irresolutely around the room. She looked again at the 
screen. It was her only contact. The camera picked up a white 
ambulance, moving, it seemed, after the speed of the cars, 
with incredible slowness down the side of the track. Then 
the picture changed to a view of the finishing line, and the 
commentator broke in. 

‘We’re waiting now for Mike Rogers to fake the chequered 
flag, and here he comes through the chicane, and for the 
third year in succession he wins this race for the Sussex trophy. 
We’re taking you back now to Sandown Park in time for the 
three o’clock, and we’ll return here in one liour from now^ for 
the conclusion of the Formula Libre event.’ 

Beatrice stared at the screen as the picture dissolved once 
more to a view of the race-course at Sandown. No word.^ 
Nothing about Barry. Didn’t they announce anything about 
the accident.^ Surely they must know he had a family some- 
where, anxious about him,^ How could she find out.^ Who 
could she ’phone.^ The B.B.C..^ Would tliey know.^ Who 
should she ask for.^ No, she couldn’t, she’d just have to wait. 
Moyra would ’phone her. Then she realised that no one 
there knew she was watching, and it might be hours before 
she’d know just how Barry was. 

‘I’d ’ave thought James would ’ave come,’ said Beatrice 
wearily. She was still dressed in the black costume she had 
worn for the funeral but she had exchanged her uncomfort- 
able shoes for bedroom slippers. She couldn’t bring herself 
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to do anything but sit in the lounge, her head against a 
cushion, her eyes closed, opening them only to address an 
occasional remark to Jack. 

‘*E couldn’t take any more time off,’ said Jack. ‘Don’t 
forget ’e stayed in Chichester till Wednesday.’ 

‘*E should ’ave come for Moy’s sake. It wasn’t right to let 
*er make the journey alone, the state she was in.’ 

‘Do me a favour,* said Jack. ‘’E didn’t come, an’ that’s 
that.’ Why couldn’t Beat let things alone, why did she keep 
on so? 

Beatrice relapsed into silence. She couldn’t get it out of her 
mind, seeing Barry’s body soaring into the air, arms and legs 
flung wide, limp, like a doll. Had he been unconscious? Had 
he suffered before he died? She knew he’d been alive m the 
ambulance, Jack had said so. But when they reached die 
hospital he was dead. Had he known what was happening? 
He must have been so frightened during those dreadful 
seconds when the car began to spin. But perhaps he hadn’t 
realised, just as she hadn’t realised when the car she was 
watching so proudly was suddenly off the track, suddenly 
bouncing and bumping and turning and breaking. It was 
seconds before her mind had grasped that it was Barry’s car 
and he was in it, and even t^ n she’d told herself it wasn’t 
real. She could hardly remember what happened after that 
or what she had done until Betty Evans irrived with a doctor. 
Had she opened the door to Betty? Had she cried? Even when 
Jack and Moyra came home late that night she wasn’t sure 
what any of them had said or done, but she knew they hadn’t 
gone to bed until two or three in the morning, and although 
she slept then, she had awoken feeling exhausted, emerging 
from a dreamless sleep into reality that seemed like a dream. 

‘They was lovely flowers,’ said Jack. ‘It was nice of 
people to send ’em.* 
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‘A lot of people liked Barry/ said Beatrice. wasn’t 
short of friends.’ 

‘No/ Jack agreed. ‘You can’t say ’e was. There was 
plenty there I never set eyes on before today.’ 

They were silent again, a saving pride in their unhappi- 
ness. 

‘The vicar spoke beautifully/ said Beatrice after a while. 
‘You could tell ’e thought a lot of Barry.’ 

‘ ’E christened him/ said Jack, as if that accounted for it. 

‘Do you remember ’is christening.^’ asked Beatrice. ‘Moy 
in a little pink frock and a bow in ’er ’air? ’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Jack. He remembered only the photo- 
graph, not the event, and in his mind saw the formal group, 
Beatrice in the middle with Barry, sausage-shaped in a shawl, 
the godparents who had all since gone out of their lives, 
himself holding Moyra by the hand. 

‘We ’ad quite a party afterwards,’ Beatrice reminisced, ‘the 
people came in from next door.’ 

‘The Smiths?* he asked. 

‘No, it was the Smiths before Wally and Betty. Mrs Lowe 
was there when Barry was born.’ 

‘We were the one’s oo smek,’ said Jack. 

‘We’d still be there if you ’adn’t won.’ 

‘Like to go back?’ Jack asked suddenly. ‘We could, yer 
know. It’s on’y let on a short lease, we can ’ave it back any 
time.’ 

‘ Go back? ’ Beatrice said, shocked. ‘ Oh no. Jack, whatever 
for?’ 

‘It’s too big for us ’ere,’ he said. ‘What do you an’ me want 
a big ’ouse for? Moyra’s in London, an’ Barry’s gone. We’d 
be better off in a little place again.’ It was what he wanted, 
he’d never been happy here. He hated changes, he wouldn’t 
get used to it, not if they stayed for twenty years. 
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Beatrice felt her tension mounting. She’d lost Barry and 
now Jack was trying to take the house away. 

‘’Ow can you think of it/ she said, ‘that ’orrid little 
*ouse?’ 

‘We could do it up,’ he said persuasively, ‘’ave everythin’ 
new.’ 

‘I swear I wouldn’t go back if it was the last thing I did.’ 

‘We was ’appier there than we’ve ever been ’ere,’ Jack 
said sentimentally. ‘What good ’as it done us bein’ ’ere.^’ 

‘It’s beautiful ’ere,’ said Beatrice fervently. ‘The garden, 
the lovely bathroom, we didn’t even ’ave a proper bathroom. 
What do you want us to go back for.^ For the first time we’ve 
’ad a decent ’ome and you want us to give it up.’ 

‘I thought if we went back you’d forget Barry easier.* ^ 

‘I’ll never forget,’ said Beatrice. ‘We can’t pretend nothing 
’appened and go back to what we were. We got to go on.’ 

Jack stood up and went to the cocktail cabinet. Beatrice 
watched as he opened the doors, revealing the shining glasses 
and filled bottles reflecting back into the mirror-glass lining. 
How could he want to go back.^ The cabinet wouldn’t even fit 
into the lounge. 

Jack poured himself a whisky, and drank it standing by the 
window and looking out. W’ "t w ere they going to do all 
evening.^ Sit here and mope and argue and talk about the past.^ 

‘Like to go out, Beat.^’ he said. 

‘Where could we go.^’ she asked. ‘And ’ow could w^e go 
out the day our boy’s buried.^’ 

‘Well, what’s on the telly then.^’ He had to do something, 
he must act to relieve the weight of misery. 

‘I couldn’t watch the tee-vee,’ said Beatrice. ‘I feel I’ll 
never switch on again as long as I live.’ 

He looked at her with resignation. ‘Would you like me to 
make you a cup of tea.^’ 
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‘No, thanks/ She shook her head. ‘ I might ’ave one later/ 

‘ Can*t I get you nothin'.^’ 

Why couldn’t he leave her alone? Couldn’t he see she 
wanted to rest? ‘There’s nothing I want, Jack,’ she said irrit- 
ably. 

The same old Beat, he thought, nothing he did was ever 
right. ‘I think I’ll go down to The Crown then,’ he said. 

Beatrice stared at him incredulously, lifted her hands as if 
she was about to speak, then dropped them down into her lap 
and said nothing. 

‘You said yerself we got to go on,’ jack said, as though she 
had remonstrated with him. ‘We can’t stop livin’ jus’ ’cause 
Barry ’as.’ He waited for her to answer, then, when she 
turned her head aw^ay and he saw^ her throat move as she 
swallowed hard, he felt sorry and came across and brushed 
her cheek with his lips. ‘I won’t be long,’ he said, wishing 
she’d tell him that he mustn’t go, that he was being cruel in 
leaving her. He waited in the doorway. ‘Want to come?’ 
he asked hopefully. 

‘No, thank you. Jack. I told you, I don’t feel like going 
out tonight.’ 

She sat where she was, hearing the front door close, and 
the sound of the car starting up and driving away. For a few 
moments she cried quietly, the tears running down her cheeks. 
Then making an effort, she took her handkerchief out of her 
sleeve and briskly dabbed her face. She went into the kitchen 
and put the kettle on, aware of her loneliness now, more even 
than when she had waited for someone to contact her or come 
to her on Monday afternoon. If only Moyra could have 
stayed just this one night for company. But Moyra had said 
she wanted to be with James. 

Beatrice made the tea and carried it back into the lounge. 
She placed the tray on a small table and moved it over to her 
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armchair. Then she sat down, lifted the lid of the teapot and 
stirred the tea. She gave it a few moments to brew before 
she poured herself a cup and sipped it. It was comforting and 
very hot. She looked up at the clock on the mantelpiece and 
saw that it wasn’t even half-past eight. After a minute or two 
she put down the cup, and getting up slowly she crossed the 
room to the television set and switched it on, waiting there 
for it to warm up so that she could adjust the picture. 



